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CHAPTER  I. 

CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  WITH  STANLEY.  — "THROUGH  THE  DARK  CON. 
TINENT."  — AN  IMPROMPTU  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY.  —  PERSONAL  APPEAR. 
ANCE  OF  STANLEY.— COMMENTS  UPON  HIM  BY  FRANK  AND  FRED.— HOW  THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  WAS  ORGANIZED.  —  READING  STANLEY^S  BOOK.— 
STANLEY'S  DEPARTURE  FROM  ENGLAND  FOR  ZANZIBAR.  — JOINT  ENTERPRISE 
OF  TWO  NEWSPAPERS.  — PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  EXPEDITION. —THE  LADY 
JZ/C^.  — BARKER  AND  THE  POCOCKS.  — ZANZIBAR.  — PRINCE  BARGHASH.— 
INHABITANTS  OF  ZANZIBAR.  —  THE  WANG  WAN  A. 

AT  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  15, 1886,  the  magnifi- 
cent steamer  Elder ^  of  the  North  German  Lloyds,  left  her  dock  in 
New  York  harbor  for  a  voyage  to  Southampton  and  Bremen.     Among 


^^^^Bdaia 
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the  passengers  that  gathered  on  her  deck  to  wave  farewell  to  friends  on 
shore  was  one  whose  name  has  become  famous  throughout  the  civilized 
world  for  the  great  work  he  has  performed  in  exploring  the  African 
continent  and  opening  it  to  commerce  and  Christianizing  influences. 

That  man,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 

Near  him  stood  a  group  of  three  individuals  who  will  be  recognized 
by  many  of  our  readers.    They  were  Doctor  Bronson  and  his  nephews, 
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Frank  Bassett  and  Fred  Bronson,  whose  adventures  have  been  recorded 
in  previous  volumes.* 

Slowly  the  great  steamer  made  her  way  among  the  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor.  She  passed  the  Narrows,  then  entered  the  Lower  Bay, 
and,  winding  through  the  channel  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Coney  Isl- 
and, was  soon  upon  the  open  ocean.  Near  the  Sandy  Hook  light-ship 
she  stopped  her  engines  sufficiently  long  to  discharge  her  pilot,  and  then, 
with  her  prow  turned  to  the  eastward,  she  dashed  away  on  her  course  at 
full  speed.  Day  by  day  and  night  by  night  the  tireless  engines  throbbed 
and  pulsated,  but  never  for  a  moment  ceased  their  toil  till  the  Eider  was 
oflf  Southampton,  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  her  starting- 
point. 

Doctor  Bronson  was  acquainted^  with  Mr.  Stanley,  and  soon  after  the 
steamer  left  the  dock  the  two  gentlemen  were  in  conversation.  After 
a  little  while  the  doctor  introduced  his  nephews,  who  were  warmly 
greeted  by  the  great  explorer ;  he  had  read  of  their  journeys  in  the  far 
East  and  in  other  lands,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  them  per- 
sonally. 

As  for  Frank  and  Fred,  they  were  overjoyed  at  the  introduction  and 
the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  were  received.  They  thanked  Mr*. 
Stanley  for  the  kind  words  he  had  used  in  speaking  of  their  travels, 
which  had  been  of  little  consequence  compared  with  his  own.  Frank 
added  that  he  hoped  some  day  to  be  able  to  cross  the  African  continent ; 
the  way  had  been  opened  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and,  with  the  facilities  which 
the  latter  had  given  to  travellers,  the  journey  would  be  far  easier  of  ac- 
complishment than  it  was  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago. 

Then  followed  a  desultory  conversation,  of  which  no  record  has  been 
preserved ;  other  passengers  came  up  to  speak  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the 
party  separated.  As  the  steamer  passed  into  the  open  ocean  most  of  the 
people  on  deck  disappeared  below  for  the  double  reason  that  there  was 
a  cold  wind  from  the  eastward  and — breakfast  was  on  the  table. 

"  What  a  charming  man  Mr.  Stanley  is !"  Fred  remarked,  as  soon  as 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  group. 

"  Yes,"  repUed  his  cousin,  "  and  so  different  from  what  I  expected  he 
would  be.  He  is  dignified  without  being  haughty,  and  friendly  without 
familiarity.  Before  the  introduction  I  was  afraid  to  meet  him,  but 
found  myself  quite  at  ease  before  we  had  been  talking  a  minute.    I'm 

♦  "The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East,"  in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Java,  Ceylon,  India, 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Africa;  *•  The  Boy  Travellers  in  South  America;"  "The  Boy  Ti-av- 
ellers  in  the  Russian  Empire. "  Seven  volumes,  published  by  Harper  <&  Brothers,  New  York. 
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not  surprised  to  hear  how  much  those  who  know  him  are  attached  to 
him,  nor  at  the  influence  he  possesses  over  the  people  among  whom  his 
great  work  has  been  performed." 

*'  Just  think  what  a  career  he  has  had,"  continued  Frank.  "  After 
various  adventures  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Spain,  Abyssinia, 
Ashantee,  and  other  countries,  he  was  sent  by  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  He 
found  the  famous  missionary ;  but  when  he  came  back,  and  told  the 
story  of  what  he  had  done,  a  great  many  people  refused  to  beheve  him. 


OTAMLKT   IN   ABTSSIMIA. 


because  they  considered  the  feat  impossible  for  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent. He  came  out  of  Africa  at  the  same  point  where  he  entered  it,  and 
it  was  said  by  some  that  he  had  never  ventured  farther  than  a  few  miles 
from  the  coast.  This  made  him  angry,  and  the  next  time  he  went  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  in  Africa  he  made  sure  that  the  same  criticism  would 
be  impossible." 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  responded  Fred.  "  He  went  into  the  African  wilder- 
ness at  Bagomoya,  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  and  came  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  away  over  on  the  other  side.    He  descended  that 
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great  river,  which  no  white  man  had  ever  done  before  him,  and  passed 
through  dangers  and  difficulties  such  as  few  travellers  of  modem  times 
have  kno^vn.     And,  besides — " 

Before  Fred  could  finish  the  sentence  he  had  begun  the  Doctor  joined 
them,  and  asked  Frank  where  he  had  put  the  parcel  of  books  that  they 
had  selected  to  read  during  the  voyage. 

"  It  is  in  our  room,"  the  youth  repUed,  "  and  ready  to  be  opened 
whenever  we  want  any  of  the  books.  We  wiU  arrange  our  things  this 
forenoon,  and  I  will  open  the  parcel  at  once." 

"  You  selected  Mr.  Stanley's  book,  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent,'  I 
beUeve,"  Doctor  Bronson  continued, ''  and  I  think  you  had  better  bring 
that  out  first.  Now  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  with  us,  you  will  read  it  again 
with  much  greater  interest  than  before." 

The  youths  were  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  which  they  accepted 
at  once.  Fred  laughingly  remarked  that  there  might  be  danger  of  a 
quarrel  between  them  as  to  who  should  have  the  first  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  book.  Frank  thought  they  could  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
dividing  the  two  volumes  between  them,  but  he  admitted  that  the  one 
who  read  the  second  volume  in  advance  of  the  first  would  be  Ukely  to 
have  his  mind  confused  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  exploration  which 
the  book  described. 

Doctor  Bronson  said  he  was  reminded  of  an  anecdote  he  once  heard 
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about  a  man  who  always  read  books  with  a  mark,  which  ho  carefully 
macrt«l  at  the  end  of  each  reading.  He  was  ^wng  tlm)ugh  the  "  Life 
of  Napoleon"  at  one  time,  and  for  three  evenings  in  succession  his 
room-mate  slyly  set  back  the  mark  to  the  starting-point.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  evening  he  aske<l  the  rewler  what  he  thought  of  NaiM>kH)n. 
"  He  wa«  a  most  wonderful  man,"  was  the  reply ;  "  in  three  days  he 
crossed  the  Alps  three  times  with  his  whole  nrmv.  and  went  the  same 
way  ever>-  time." 

While  the  i»rty  were  laughing  over  the  anecdote  Mr.  Stanley  came 
up,  and  said  he  wishwl  to  have  a  share  in  the  fun.  The  Doctor  rejieated 
the  8tor>',  and  explained  how  it  had  been  calle*!  to  his  miml.  . 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stanley.  "  it  would  lie  very  unfortunate  for  Masters 
Frank  and  Fred  to  get  the  story  of  the  Dark' Continent  doubled  up  in 
the  manner  you  suggest.  I  pro|Ki8e  that  they  shall  study  it  together, 
one  reading  aloud  to  the  other,  and,  as  the  entire  b<x)k  is'to*)  much  for 
the  limited  time  of  this  voyage,  they  will  be  oblige<l  to  omit  jwrtions  of 
chapters  here  ami  there.  The  readings  can  take  place  daily  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  youth  who  is  t<>  read  can  devote  the 
fi>remx)n  to  selecting  the  parts  of  the  chapters  he  wiU  suppn^ss  ami  those 
which  are  to  lie  given  to  the  Usteners.  I  will  assist  him  in  his  s«'lections 
frr>m  time  to  time,  and,  with  due  diligence,  the  lx)ok  will  I>e  finished 
before  we  reach  Southampton." 

It  was  unanimously  vote<l  that  the  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
the  boys  immetliately  j)r()cee<le<l  to  carry  it  out.  The  v<Jumes  were 
brought  f«»rth,  and  Frank  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  saloon  to  make  a 
selection  for  the  first  afternoon's  rejiding.  Mr.  Stanley  sut  with  him  a 
short  time,  marking  several  pag«>s  and  paragraphs,  aiid  then  went  on 
deck,  where  he  joine<l  Doctor  Bronscm  in  a  brief  promenaile.  Meantime 
Fred  busie<l  himself  with  an  examination  of  s<>veral  (rtluT  lK»oks  of  Afri- 
can travel ;  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  their  contents,  as  he  ran 
through  the  (mges  with  great  rapidity,  ami  inarkwl  numerous  pji-swigiss 
with  the  e\ident  intention  of  referring  to  them  in  the  i-«)urw>  of  the  time 
devoted  to  what  we  may  call  the  public  readings. 

There  was  an  intennission  «)f  lalN>r  towanis  the  middle  of  the  day. 
and  at  this  time  Frank  and  Fnnl  ma«le  the  acquaintan«>  of  two  or  thn-*' 
other  youths  of  alniut  their  >ige.  When  the  latter  leanie^l  of  the  pro- 
INMcd  scheme,  they  asktnl  permission  to  U*  allowtnl  to  hear  how  the  Dark 
Continent  was  travemefl.  and  their  nnim-st  was  readily  grant*-*!.  Cons*'- 
quently  the  audience  that  assemblwl  in  the  aftenwHrn  compris.^l  some 
six  or  eight  persons,  including  Mr.  Stanley  and  I)oct«»r  Bronstm.    Neither 
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great  river,  which  no  white  man  had  ever  done  before  him,  and  passed 
through  dangers  and  difficulties  such  as  few  travellers  of  modem  times 
have  known.    And,  besides — " 

Before  Fred  could  finish  the  sentence  he  had  begun  the  Doctor  joined 
them,  and  asked  Frank  where  he  had  put  the  parcel  of  books  that  they 
had  selected  to  read  during  the  voyage. 

"  It  is  in  our  room,"  the  youth  repUed,  "  and  ready  to  be  opened 
whenever  we  want  any  of  the  books.  We  will  arrange  our  things  this 
forenoon,  and  I  will  open  the  parcel  at  once." 

"  You  selected  Mr.  Stanley's  book,  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent,'  I 
beheve,"  Doctor  Bronson  continued, ''  and  I  think  you  had  better  bring 
that  out  first.  Now  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  with  us,  you  will  read  it  again 
with  much  greater  interest  than  before." 

The  youths  were  pleased  \Wth  the  suggestion,  which  they  accepted 
at  once.  Fred  laughingly  remarked  that  there  might  be  danger  of  a 
quarrel  between  them  as  to  who  should  have  the  first  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  book.  Frank  thought  they  could  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
dividing  the  two  volumes  between  them,  but  he  admitted  that  the  one 
who  read  the  second  volume  in  advance  of  the  first  would  be  Ukely  to 
have  his  mind  confused  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  exploration  which 
the  book  described. 

Doctor  Bronson  said  he  was  reminded  of  an  anecdote  he  once  heard 
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about  a  man  who  always  ri»ad  books  with  a  mark,  wliich  ho  carpfullv 
inserted  at  the  end  of  each  reading.  He  was  g<>ing  through  tlie  "  Life 
of  Napoleon*'  at  one  time,  and  for  three  evenings  in  succession  his 
room-mate  slyly  set  liack  the  mark  to  the  starting-point.  At  the  emi 
of  the  third  evening  he  asked  the  reader  what  he  thought  of  Na|K>leon. 

"  He  was  a  m«)8t  wonderful  man/'  was  the  reply ;  **  in  three  days  he 
crossed  the  Aljis  three  times  with  his  whole  army,  and  went  the  sa»me 
way  ever)'  time." 

While  the  jwirty  were  laughing  over  the  anecdote  Mr.  Stanley  came 
up,  and  said  he  wishe<l  to  have  a  share  in  the  fun.  The  Doctor  re])eated 
the  story,  and  explaine<I  how  it  had  be<'n  called  to  his  mind.  • 

**  Well,''  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '*  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  Masters 
Frank  and  Fre<l  to  get  the  story  of  the  Dark  Continent  doubled  up  in 
the  manner  you  suggest.  I  proiK)«e  that  they  shall  study  it  together, 
one  reading  aloud  to  the  other,  and,  as  the  entire  book  is  Uny  much  for 
the  limited  time  of  this  voyagi*,  they  will  l)e  oblige<l  to  omit  ])orti<ms  of 
cliapters  here  and  there.  The  readings  can  take  ])lace  daily  during  the 
aftem«Km  and  evening,  and  the  youth  who  is  to  read  can  devote  the 
forencK)n  to  selecting  the  jiarts  of  the  chapters  he  will  suppress  ami  those 
which  an*  to  lie  given  to  the  listeners.  I  will  a.ssist  him  in  his  sel<H.*tions 
from  time  to  time,  and,  with  due  diligence,  the  book  will  l>e  finislunl 
lH»fore  we  n*ach  Southampt<m." 

It  was  unanimously  vote<l  that  the  ])lan  was  an  exc*ellent  one,  and 
the  Ikivs  imme<liately  procewknl  to  carry  it  out.  The  volumes  were 
Immght  forth,  and  Frank  retinnl  to  a  comer  of  the  sidoon  to  nuike  a 
sek'cti<m  for  the  first  aftemcMm's  reiuling.  Mr.  Stanley  stit  with  him  a 
short  time,  marking  st^veral  pages  and  |mragniphs,  and  then  went  tm 
dei'k,  when*  he  joininl  Doc*tor  Hnmson  in  a  brief  pr(mumu<le.  Meantime 
FmhI  biisitnl  hims4*lf  with  an  examination  of  sevenU  other  lMM>ks  of  Afri- 
can travel;  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  their  contents,  as  he  ran 
through  the  |)ugi*s  with  gn^it  rapidity,  and  mark<Hl  numennis  {Kissagi^s, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  referring  to  them  in  the  cours«»  of  the  time 
devoteil  to  what  we  may  viill  the  public  n»a<lingH. 

There  was  an  intennissicm  of  lalN>r  towards  the  mid<lle  of  the  day, 
ami  at  this  time  Frank  anil  Fnnl  made  the  ao(|iUiintan(*<*  of  two  or  thnt* 
other  youths  of  alK)Ut  their  up*.  When  the  latt«»r  li»arniHl  of  the  pn>- 
|mmhn1  si^heme,  they  asktnl  |M>nnission  to  Ik»  allowtnl  to  hear  how  the  Dark 
Continent  was  travers*Hl,  and  their  nH|U«»st  was  nnulily  grantwl.  (\inst^ 
(|uently  the  audience  thait  ass4*mbKHl  in  the*  afti^nuxm  comprisiHl  s<»me 
six  or  eight  |H*rs<ms,  including  Mr.  Stanley  ami  iKx^tor  DninMin.  Neither 
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great  river,  which  no  white  man  had  ever  done  before  him,  and  passed 
through  dangers  and  difficulties  such  as  few  travellers  of  modem  times 
have  known.    And,  besides — " 

Before  Fred  could  finish  the  sentence  he  had  begun  the  Doctor  joined 
them,  and  asked  Frank  where  he  had  put  the  parcel  of  books  that  they 
had  selected  to  read  during  the  voyage. 

"  It  is  in  our  room,"  the  youth  replied,  "  and  ready  to  be  opened 
whenever  we  want  any  of  the  books.  We  will  arrange  our  things  this 
forenoon,  and  I  will  open  the  parcel  at  once." 

"  You  selected  Mr.  Stanley's  book,  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent,'  I 
beUeve,"  Doctor  Bronson  continued,  "  and  I  think  you  had  better  bring 
that  out  first.  Now  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  vrith  us,  you  will  read  it  again 
with  much  greater  interest  than  before." 

The  youths  were  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  which  they  accepted 
at  once.  Fred  laughingly  remarked  that  there  might  be  danger  of  a 
quarrel  between  them  as  to  who  should  have  the  first  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  book.  Frank  thought  they  could  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
di^iding  the  two  volumes  between  them,  but  he  admitted  that  the  one 
who  read  the  second  volume  in  advance  of  the  first  would  be  Ukely  to 
have  his  mind  confused  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  exploration  which 
the  book  described. 

Doctor  Bronson  said  he  was  reminded  of  an  anecdote  he  once  heard 
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about  a  man  who  always  read  books  with  a  mark,  which  he  carefully 
inserted  at  the  end  of  each  reading.  He  was  going  through  the  "  life 
of  Napoleon"  at  one  time,  and  for  three  evenings  in  succession  his 
room-mate  slyly  set  back  the  mark  to  the  starting-point.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  evening  he  asked  the  reader  what  he  thought  of  Napoleon. 

"  He  was  a  most  wonderful  man,"  was  the  reply ;  "  in  three  days  he 
crossed  the  Alps  three  times  with  his  whole  army,  and  went  the  same 
way  every  time." 

While  the  party  were  laughing  over  the  anecdote  Mr.  Stanley  came 
up,  and  said  he  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the  fun.  The  Doctor  repeated 
the  story,  and  explained  how  it  had  been  called  to  his  mind.  . 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  Masters 
Frank  and  Fred  to  get  the  story  of  the  Dark  Continent  doubled  up  in 
the  manner  you  suggest.  I  propose  that  they  shall  study  it  together, 
one  reading  aloud  to  the  other,  and,  as  the  entire  book  is  too  much  for 
the  limited  time  of  this  voyage,  they  will  be  obliged  to  omit  portions  of 
chapters  here  and  there.  The  readings  can  take  place  daily  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  youth  who  is  to  read  can  devote  the 
forenoon  to  selecting  the  parts  of  the  chapters  he  will  suppress  and  those 
which  are  to  be  given  to  the  Usteners.  I  will  assist  him  in  his  selections 
from  time  to  time,  and,  with  due  diligence,  the  book  will  be  finished 
before  we  reach  Southampton." 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
the  boys  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  it  out.  The  volumes  were 
brought  forth,  and  Frank  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  saloon  to  make  a 
selection  for  the  first  afternoon's  reading.  Mr.  Stanley  sat  with  him  a 
short  time,  marking  several  pages  and  paragraphs,  and  then  went  on 
deck,  where  he  joined  Doctor  Bronson  in  a  brief  promenade.  Meantime 
Fred  busied  himself  with  an  examination  of  several  other  books  of  Afri- 
can travel;  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  their  contents,  as  he  ran 
through  the  pages  with  great  rapidity,  and  marked  numerous  passages, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  referring  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  time 
devoted  to  what  we  may  call  the  public  readings. 

There  was  an  intermission  of  labor  towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  at  this  time  Frank  and  Fred  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  or  three 
other  youths  of  about  their  pge.  When  the  latter  learned  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  they  asked  permission  to  be  allowed  to  hear  how  the  Dark 
Continent  was  traversed,  and  their  request  was  readily  granted.  Conse- 
quently the  audience  that  assembled  in  the  afternoon  comprised  some 
six  or  eight  persons,  including  Mr.  Stanley  and  Doctor  Bronson.  Neither 
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of  the  gentlemen  remained  there  through  the  whole  afternoon,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  both  familiar  with  the  narrative  and  partly 
because  they  did  not  Avish  to  seem  otherwise  than  confident  that  the 
boys  knew  how  to  manage  matters  for  themselves.  This  kind  of  work 
was  not  altogether  new  to  Frank  and  Fred,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware ;  and  in  all  their  previous  experiences  they  had  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably. 

When  everything  was  ready  Frank  began  with  the  opening  chapter 
of  "Through  the  Dark  Continent"  and  read  as  follows: 

"  While  returning  to  England  in  April,  1874,  from  the  Ashantee  War,  the  news 
reached  me  that  Livingstone  was  dead — that  his  hody  was  on  its  way  to  England  ! 

'*  Livingstone  had  then  faUen  !  He  was  dead !  He  had  died  by  the  shores  of 
Lake  Bemba,  on  the  threshold  of  the  dark  region  he  had  wished  to  explore  !  The 
work  he  had  promised  me  to  perform  was  only  begun  when  death  overtook  him ! 


TILLAGE  WHERE   DR.  LIYINOSTONE   DIED. 


"The  effect  which  this  news  had  upon  me,  after  the  first  shock  had  passed 
away,  was  to  fire  me  with  a  resolution  to  complete  his  work,  to  be,  if  God  willed 
it,  the  next  martyr  to  geographical  science,  or,  if  my  life  was  to  be  spared,  to  clear 
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up  not  only  the  secrets  of  the  Great  River  throughout  its  course,  but  also  all  that 
remained  still  problematic  and  incomplete  of  the  discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke, 
and  Speke  and  Grant. 

"  The  solemn  day  of  the  burial  of  the  body  of  my  great  friend  arrived.  I  was 
one  of  the  pall-bearers  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  when  I  had  seen  the  coffin 
lowered  into  the  grave,  and  had  heard  the  first  handful  of  earth  thrown  over  it,  I 
walked  away  sorrowing  over  the  fate  of  David  Livingstone. 

*'  Soon  after  this  I  was  passing  by  an  old  booknshop,  and  observed  a  volume 
bearing  the  singular  title  of  *  How  to  Observe.'  Upon  opening  it,  I  perceived  it 
contained  tolerably  clear  instructions  of  *  how  and  what  to  observe.'  It  was  very 
interesting,  and  it  whetted  my  desire  to  know  more ;  it  led  me  to  purchase  quite 
an  extensive  library  of  books  upon  Africa,  its  geography,  geology,  botany,  and 
ethnology.  I  thus  became  possessed  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  books  upon 
Africa,  which  I  studied  with  the  zeal  of  one  who  had  a  living  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  the  understanding  of  one  who  had  been  already  four  times  on  that 
continent  I  knew  what  had  been  accomplished  by  African  explorers,  and  I  knew 
how  much  of  the  dark  interior  was  still  unknown  to  the  world.  Until  late  hours 
I  sat  up,  inventing  and  planning,  sketching  out  routes,  laying  out  lengthy  lines  of 
possible  exploration,  noting  many  suggestions  which  the  continued  study  of  my 
project  created.  I  also  drew  up  lists  of  instruments  and  other  paraphernalia  that 
would  be  required  to  map,  lay  out,  and  describe  the  new  regions  to  be  traversed. 

"  I  had  strolled  over  one  day  to  the  office  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  full  of  the 
subject.  While  I  was  discussing  journalistic  enterprise  in  general  with  one  of  the 
staff,  the  editor  entered.  We  spoke  of  Livingstone  and  the  unfinished  task  re- 
maining behind  him.     In  reply  to  an  eager  remark  which  I  made,  he  asked : 

"  *  Could  you,  and  would  you,  complete  the  work  ?     And  what  is  there  to  do  V 

"  I«answered : 

"*The  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganika  is 
undiscovered.  We  know  nothing  scarce- 
ly— except  what  Speke  has  sketched  out 
— of  Lake  Victoria ;  we  do  not  even  know 
whether  it  consists  of  one  or  many  lakes, 
an4  therefore  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are 
still  unknown.  Moreover,  the  western 
half  of  the  African  continent  is  still  a 
white  blank.' 

"*Do  you  think  you  can  settle  all 
this,  if  we  commission  you  V 

"  *  While  I  live  there  will  be  some- 
thing done.  If  I  survive  the  time  re- 
quired to  perform  all  the  work,  all  shall 
be  done.' 

"The  matter  was  for  the  moment 
suspended,  because  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  had 
prior  claims  on  my  services. 

"  A  telegram  was  despatched  to  New  jamks  Gordon  bkmnett. 
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York  to  him :  *  Would  he  join  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  sending  Stanley  out  to  Af- 
rica, to  complete  the  discoveries  of  Speke,  Burton,  and  Livingstone  V  and,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  my  *  new  mission '  to  Africa  was  determined  on  as  a  joint  ex- 
pedition, by  the  laconic  answer  which  the  cable  flashed  under  the  Atlantic :  *  Yes ; 
Bennett.' 

"  A  few  days  before  I  departed  for  Africa,  the  Dctily  Telegraph  announced 
in  a  leading  article  that  its  proprietors  had  united  with  Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett in  organizing  an  expedition  of  African  discovery,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Henry  M,  Stanley.  *  The  purpose  of  the  enterprise,'  it  said,  *  is  to  complete 
the  work  left  unfinished  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone ;  to  solve,  if 
possible,  the  remaining  problems  of  the  geography  of  Central  Africa ;  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  haunts  of  the  slave-traders.  ...  He  will  represent 
the  two  nations  whose  common  interest  in  the  regeneration  of  Africa  was  so  well 
illustrated  when  the  lost  English  explorer  was  rediscovered  by  the  energetic 
American  correspondent.  In  that  memorable  journey,  Mr.  Stanley  displayed  the 
best  qualities  of  an  African  traveller ;  and  with  no  inconsiderable  resources  at  his 
disposal  to  reinforce  his  own  complete  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  Afri- 
can travel,  it  may  be  hoped  that  very  important  results  will  accrue  from  this  un- 
dertaking to  the  advantage  of  science,  humanity,  and  civilization.' 

"  Two  weeks  were  allowed  me  for  purchasing  boats — a  yawl,  a  gig,  and  a  barge 
— for  giving  orders  for  pontoons,  and  purchasing  equipment,  guns,  ammunition, 
rope,  saddles,  medical  stores,  and  provisions ;  for  making  investments  in  gifts  for 
native  chiefs ;  for  obtaining  scientific  instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  etc.  The  barge 
was  an  invention  of  my  own. 


THK   **LADT  ALICE"   IN  SECTIONS. 


*'  It  was  to  be  forty  feet  long,  six  feet  beam,  and  thirty  inches  deep,  of  Spanish 
cedar  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  When  finished,  it  was  to  be  separated  into 
^y^  sections,  each  of  which  should  be  eight  feet  long.  If  the  sections  should  be 
overweight,  they  were  to  be  again  divided  into  halves  for  greater  facility  of  car- 
riage. The  construction  of  this  novel  boat  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  James  Mes- 
senger, boat-builder,  of  Teddington,  near  London.  The  pontoons  were  made  by 
Cording,  but  though  the  workmanship  was  beautiful,  they  were  not  a  success,  be- 
cause the  superior  efficiency  of  the  boat  for  all  purposes  rendered  them  unneces- 
sary. However,  they  were  not  wasted.  Necessity  compelled  us,  while  in  Africa, 
to  employ  them  for  far  different  purposes  from  those  for  which  they  had  originally 
been  designed. 


MANY  VOLUNTEERS. 
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"  There  lived  a  clerk  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  of  the  name  of  Frederick  Barker, 
who,  smitten  with  a  desire  to  go  to  Africa,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  reports  of 
its  unhealthy  climate,  its  dangerous  fevers,  or  the  uncompromising  views  of  ex- 
ploring life  given  to  him.     *  lie  would  go,  he  was  determined  to  go,'  he  said. 

"  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  also  suggested  that  I  should  be 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  young  English  boatmen  of  good  character,  on  the 
ground  that  their  river  knowledge  would  be  extremely  useful  to  me.  He  men- 
tioned his  wish  to  a  most  worthy  fisherman,  named  Henry  Pocock,  of  Lower  Up- 
nor,  Kent,  who  had  kept  his  yacht  for  him,  and  who  had  fine  stalwart  sons,  who 
bore  the  reputation  of  being  honest  and  trustworthy.  Two  of  these  young  meii 
volunteered  at  once.  Both  Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  warned  the  Pocock  family  re- 
peatedly that  Africa  had  a  cruel  character,  that  the  sudden  change  from  the  daily 
comforts  of  English  life  to  the  rigorous  one  of  an  explorer  would  try  the  most 
perfect  constitution ;  would  most  likely  be  fatal  to  the  uninitiated  and  unac- 
climatized.  But  I  permitted  myself  to  be  overborne  by  the  eager  courage  and 
devotion  of  these  adventurous  lads,  and  Francis  John  Pocock  and  Edward  Po- 
cock, two  very  likely-looking  young  men,  were  accordingly  engaged  as  my  assist- 
ants. 

"  Soon  after  the  announcement  of  the  *  New  Mission,'  applications  by  the  score 

poured  into  the  offices  of  the  Daily  

Telegraph  and  New  York  Herald  for 
employment.  Before  1  sailed  from 
England,  over  twelve  hundred  letters 
were  received  from  *  generals,'  *  col- 
onels,' *  captains,'  'lieutenants,'  *  mid- 
shipmen,' *  engineers,'  *  commissioners 
of  hotels,'  mechanics,  waiters,  cooks, 
servants,  somebodies  and  nobodies, 
spiritual  mediums  and  magnetizers, 
etc.,  etc.  They  all  knew  Africa,  were 
perfectly  acclimatized,  were  quite  sure 
they  would  please  me,  would  do  im- 
portant services,  save  me  from  any 
number  of  troubles  by  their  ingenuity 
and  resources,  take  me  up  in  balloons 
or  by  flying  carriages,  make  us  all  in- 
visible by  their  magic  arts,  or  by  the 
*  science  of  magnetism'  would  cause 
all  savages  to  fall  asleep  while  we  might 
pass  anywhere  without  trouble.  In- 
deed, I  feel  sure  that,  had  enough 
money  been  at  my  disposal  at  that 
time,  I  might  have  led  5000  Englishmen,  6000  Americans,  2000  Frenchmen,  2000 
Germans,  500  Italians,  260  Swiss,  200  Belgians,  50  Spaniards,  and  5  Greeks,  or 
16,005  Europeans,  to  Africa.  But  the  time  had  not  arrived  to  depopulate  Eu- 
rope, and  colonize  Africa  on  such  a  scale,  and  I  was  compelled  to  respectfully 
decline  accepting  the  valuable  services  of  the  applicants,  and  to  content  myself 
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with  Francis  John  and  Edward  Pocock,  and  Frederick  Barker — whose  entreaties 
had  been  seconded  by  his  mother. 

"  I  was  agreeably  surprised  also,  before  departure,  at  the  great  number  of 
friends  I  possessed  in  England,  who  testified  their  friendship  substantially  by  pre- 
senting me  with  useful  '•  tokens  of  their  regard '  in  the  shape  of  canteens,  watches, 
water-bottles,  pipes,  pistols,  knives,  pocket-companions,  manifold  writers,  cigars, 
packages  of  medicine.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  English  tracts  for  the  dissemination 
of  religious  knowledge  among  the  black  pagans,  poems,  tiny  silk  banners,  gold 
rings,  etc.,  etc.  A  lady  for  whom  I  have  a  reverent  respect  presented  me  also  with 
a  magnificent  prize  mastiff  named  Castor,  an  English  oflBcer  presented  me  with  an- 
other, and  at  the  Dogs'  Home  at  Battersea  1  purchased  a  retriever,  a  bull-dog,  and 
a  bull-terrier,  called  respectively  by  the^Pococks,  Nero,  Bull,  and  Jack. 

"On  the  15th  of  August,  1874,  having  shipped  the  Europeans,  boats,  dogs,  and 
general  property  of  the  expedition,  1  left  England  for  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to 
begin  my  explorations." 

Here  Frank  paused  and  informed  his  listeners  that  he  would  not  read 
in  full  the  chapter  which  followed,  as  they  could  not  readily  comprehend 
it  without  the  aid  of  a  map.  "  It  contains,"  he  said,  "  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  expeditions  that  have  sought  to  find  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  the  present  time,  the  accounts  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Central  African  lakes  and  of  the  Nile  flowing  from 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Victoria,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
knowledge  which  Dr.  Livingstone  possessed  concerning  the  Congo  Eiver 
and  its  course.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  Mr.  Stanley  repeats  his  pro- 
posal to  solve  the  problems  concerning  the  extent  of  Lakes  Tanganika 
and  Victoria,  to  find  the  outlet  of  the  former,  and  determine,  whether 
the  great  river  which  Livingston  saw  was  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  or  the 
Congo.  And  now  we  will  see,"  continued  the  youth,  "  how  Mr.  Stan- 
ley entered  the  African  continent  on  his  great  exploration." 

With  these  words  he  referred  again  to  the  book,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Twenty-eight  months  had  elapsed  between  my  departure  from  Zanzibar  after 
the  discovery  of  Livingstone  and  my  rearrival  on  that  island,  September  21,  1874. 

"  The  well-remembered  undulating  ridges,  and  the  gentle  slopes  clad  with  palms 
and  mango -trees  bathed  in  warm  vapor,  seemed  in  that  tranquil,  drowsy  state 
which  at  all  times  any  portion  of  tropical  Africa  presents  at  first  appearance.  A 
pale-blue  sky  covered  the  hazy  land  and  sleeping  sea  as  we  steamed  through  the 
strait  that  separates  Zanzibar  from  the  continent.  Every  stranger,  at  first  view  of 
the  shores,  proclaims  his  pleasure.  The  gorgeous  verdure,  the  distant  purple 
ridges,  the  calm  sea,  the  light  gauzy  atmosphere,  the  semi-mysterious  silence  which 
pervades  all  nature,  evoke  his  admiration.  For  it  is  probable  that  he  has  sailed 
through  the  stifling  Arabian  Sea,  with  the  grim,  frowning  mountains  of  Nubia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  drear,  ochreous-colored  ridges  of  the  Arab 
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Ttiw  or  ▲  roirnox  or  mi  8iA-r«o!rr  or  za^izirak,  mon  mi  watts  BATrriT  to  8iia!<oa!ii  foikt. 

(K*niriHu)a;  and  perhaps  the  aspect  <»f  the  thirsty  volcanic  n»ckH  of  Aden  an«l  the 
dry,  hr«»wn  hhiffs  of  (tuardafui  i»  still  fresh  in  his  nicniorv. 

**  The  Ktran^er,  of  course,  is  intensely  intercste<l  in  the  life  existinjj  near  the 
African  cMpiator,  now  first  revealed  to  Inni,  and  all  that  he  sees  and  hears  of  ti^f- 
un»«  and  faces  and  soiin(b<  is  Wini;  freshly  nnpressi'd  on  his  memory.  Fiirurcs 
and  fac<»s  are  pictures<jiie  enoujfli.  Happy,  plcasi'<l-hM»kini:  men  of  Mack,  yellow, 
or  tawny  color,  with  h»nif,  white  cotton  shirts,  move  alMnii  with  <jmck,  active  mo- 
ti<»n,  and  cry  out,  n'ljaniless  of  onler,  to  tlieir  frienils  or  mates  in  the  Swahili  or 
Arahic  lan^uace,  and  tlieir  fricii<ls  or  mat«*s  responil  with  e«j«ially  loud  voi«c  and 
lively  jrehture,  until,  with   fresh   arrivals,  there   ap|K*ar8  to   l»e  a   Ilal»el   created, 
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wherein  English,  French,  Swahili,  and  Arabic  accents  mix  with  Hindi,  and,  per- 
haps, Persian. 

**  In  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  I  stepped  into  a  boat  to  be  rowed  to  the  house 
of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Augustus  Sparhawk,  of  the  Bertram  Agency.  I  was  wel- 
comed with  all  the  friendliness  and  hospitality  of  my  first  visit,  when,  three 
years  and  a  half  previously,  I  arrived  at  Zanzibar  to  set  out  for  the  discovery 
of  Livingstone. 

"  With  Mr.  Sparhawk's  aid  I  soon  succeeded  in  housing  comfortably  my  three 
young  Englishmen,  Francis  John  and  Edward  Pocock  and  Frederick  Barker,  and 
my  five  dogs,  and  in  stowing  safely  on  shore  the  yawl  Wave,  the  gig,  and  the  tons 
of  goods,  provisions,  and  stores  I  had  brought. 

"  Life  at  Zanzibar  is  a  busy  one  to  the  intending  explorer.  Time  flies  rapidly, 
and  each  moment  of  daylight  must  be  employed  in  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cloth,  beads,  and  wire  in  demand  by  the  different  tribes 
of  the  mainland  through  whose  countries  he  purposes  journeying.  Strong,  half- 
naked  porters  come  in  with  great  bales  of  unbleached  cottons,  striped  and  colored 
fabrics,  handkerchiefs  and  red  caps,  bags  of  blue,  green,  red,  white,  and  amber- 
colored  beads,  small  and  large,  round  and  oval,  and  coils  upon  coils  of  thick  brass 
wire.  These  have  to  be  inspected,  assorted,  arranged,  and  numbered  separately, 
have  to  be  packed  in  portable  bales,  sacks,  or  packages,  or  boxed,  according  to 
their  character  and  value.  The  house-floors  are  littered  with  cast-off  wrappings 
and  covers,  box-lids,  and  a  medley  of  rejected  paper,  cloth,  zinc  covers,  and  broken 
boards,  sawdust,  and  other  debris.  Porters  and  servants  and  masters,  employees 
and  employers,  pass  backward  and  forward,  to  and  fro,  amid  all  this  litter,  roll 
bales  over,  or  tumble  about  boxes ;  and  a  rending  of  cloth  or  paper,  clattering  of 
haimmers,  demands  for  the  marking-pots,  or  the  number  of  bale  and  box,  with 
quick,  hurried  breathing  and  shouting,  are  heard  from  early  morning  until  night 
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"During  the  day  the  beach  throughout  its  length  is  alive  with  the  moving 
figures  of  porters,  bearing  cloVe  and  cinnamon  bags,  ivory,  copal  and  other  gums, 
and  hides,  to  be  shipped  in  the  lighters  waiting  along  the  water's  edge,  with  sailors 
from  the  shipping,  and  black  boatmen  discharging  the  various  imports  on  the  sand. 
In  the  evening  the  beach  is  crowded  with  the  naked  forms  of  workmen  and  boys 
from  the  *  go-downs,'  preparing  to  bathe  and  wash  the  dust  of  copal  and  hides  off 
their  bodies  in  the  surf.  Some  of  the  Arab  merchants  have  ordered  chairs  on  the 
piers,  or  bunders,  to  chat  sociably  until  the  sun  sets,  and  prayer-time  has  come. 
Boats  hurry  by  with  their  masters  and  sailors  returning  to  their  respective  vessels. 
Dhows  move  sluggishly  past,  hoisting  as  they  go  the  creaking  yards  of  their  la- 
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teen  sails,  bound  for  the  mainland  ports.  Zanzibar  canoes  and  *  matepes '  are  ar- 
riving with  wood  and  produce,  and  others  of  the  same  native  form  and  make  are 
squaring  their  mat  sails,  outward  bound.  Sunset  approaches,  and  after  sunset 
silence  follows  soon.  For  as  there  are  no  wheeled  carriages  with  the  eternal  rum- 
ble of  their  traffic  in  Zanzibar,  with  the  early  evening  comes  early  peace  and  rest. 
"  Barghash  bin  Sayid,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  heartily  approved  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  and  gave  it  practical  aid.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  kindly 
interest  in  Prince  Barghash,  and  to  wish  him  complete  success  in  the  reforms  he 
is  now  striving  to  bring  about  in  his  country.  Here  we  see  an  Arab  prince,  edu- 
cated in  the  strictest  school  of  Islam,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  black  natives 
of  Africa  as  the  lawful  prey  of  conquest  or  lust,  and  fair  objects  of  barter,  sud- 
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dfnly  tarnini;  round  at  the  itM^uest  of 
Kr.rt»fK»an  philanthropiKU  and  Wconi- 
in^  one  of  the  most  active  op|M>nenta 
of  the  alave-trade — and  tlie  8|»i'ftH»le 
niUHt  ne<*eHH«rily  create*  for  him  uiany 
-  Wi'll-winherfi  and  frien<lH. 

••  The  prinre  must  l»e  considered 
as  an  inde|M'ndent  Hoverri^n.  His 
territorieH  inchide,  besides  the  Zanzi- 
l»ar,  IVmha,  and  Mafia  islands,  nearly 
1<M)U  miles  of  coast,  and  eitend  proh- 
ahly  over  an  area  of  20,000  stjuare 
miles,  with  a  population  t)f  half  a  mill- 
ion. The  producta  of  Zanzibar  have 
enriched  many  Europeans  who  traded 
in  them.  Cloves,  cinnamtin,  tortoise- 
shill,  [K»pjH*r,  copal  j^m,  ivory,  orch- 
ilU  weed,  india-rublKT,  and  hides  have 
lK»en  ex|H»rted  for  years;  but  this  cat-  ^ 
aloirue  dm^s  not  indicate  a  tithe  <»f 
what  mijfht  1h»  prinluced  by  the  jinli- 
cioiis  invi»stment  of  capital.  Those 
intemiin^  to  cn^a^^e  in  conmiercial 
entcr|»ris4*H  would  do  well  to  stuiiy 
works  on  Mauritius,  Natal,  and  the 
Tortuiriiese  territories,  if  they  w  ish  to 
undcrntand  what  these  fine,  fertile 
Unds  art»  cajmblc  of.  The  cocoa-nut 
|iaJm  flcmrishes  at  Zanzi)>ar  ami  on  the 
mainland,  the  oil  palm  thrives  luxuri- 
antly in  lVnd»a,  and  suijar-cane  will  ^o 
dc\c|o(N*d  in  the  maritime  Ults  of  w«M>dland,  and  the  ara«ia  fon-Ms,  i»ith  their 
wealth  of  ^imn,  an*  nearly  untouched.  Rice  is  sown  on  the  Rutiji  banks,  and 
yields  abundantly;  cotton  would  thrive  in  any  of  the  rich  river  lM»ttoms;  and 
then  there  are.  Upsides,  the  jfrains,  millet,  hulian  com,  and  many  others,  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  thouirh  only  in  a  lanjr^iid  way,  the  natives  understand.  The  cat- 
tle, ciiffee,  and  ijoats  of  the  interior  await  also  the  enerjfetic  man  of  capital  an<i 
the  commercial  ^'nius, 

*•  Those  wh«*m  we  call  the  Aral>s  of  Zjinzil>ar  art»  either  natives  <if  Muscat  wh<i 
have  immijfrated  thither  to  M'ek  their  fortunes,  or  des<'emlanta  of  the  con«|Uert»rs 
of  the  I 'ortujn* <'**•*  i  many  of  them  are  descended  frt»m  the  Arab  con«|uen»rs  who 
Acrfimpanied  Seyyid  Sultan,  the  f^ndfather  of  the  prewnt  Seyyid  Rarirliash. 
While  many  of  these  ileH<«endanta  of  the  old  settlers  still  clino;  to  their  honie- 
ateadm  farms,  and  plantations,  and  ac<|uin»  sufficient  c<mi|K'tence  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  elove»,  cinnamon,  oranges,  cocoa-nut  palms,  sujrar-cane,  and  other  ppnluce. 
a  in^at  number  have  emijjrated  into  the  interior  to  form  new  c«»loiiies.  Ilamed 
Ihrmhim  has  been  eighteen  years  in  Karagwo,  Muini  Kheri  has  been  thirty  years 
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in  Ujiji,  Sultan  bin  Ali  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  Unyanyemb^,  Muini  Du- 
gumbi  has  been  eight  years  in  Nyangwe, 
Juma  Merikani  has  been  seven  years  in 
Rua,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
Arabs  may  be  cited  to  prove  that,  though 
they  themselves  firmly  believe  that  they 
will  return  to  the  coast  some  day,  there 
are  too  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  never  will. 

"The  Arabs  of  Zanzibar,  whether 
from  more  frequent  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans or  from  other  causes,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  their  race.  More 
easily  amenable  to  reason  than  those  of 
Egypt,  or  the  shy,  reserved,  and  bigoted 
fanatics  of  Arabia,  they  offer  no  obsta- 
cles to  the  European  traveller,  but  are 
sociable,  frank,  good-natured,  and  hospi- 
table. In  business  they  are  keen  traders, 
and  of  course  will  exact  the  highest  per- 
centage of  profit  out  of  the  unsuspecting 
European  if  they  are  permitted.  They 
are  stanch  friends  and  desperate  haters. 
Blood  is  seldom  satisfied  without  blood, 
unless  extraordinary  sacrifices  are  made. 
The  conduct  of  an  Arab  gentleman  is 
perfect.  Impertinence  is  hushed  instant- 
ly by  the  elders,  and  rudeness  is  never 
permitted. 

"After  the  Arabs  let  us  regard  the 
Wangwana,  or  negro  natives  of  Zanzibar, 
just  as  in  Europe,  after  studying  the  condition  and  character  of  the  middle-classes, 
we  might  turn  to  reflect  upon  that  of  the  laboring  population. 

"  After  nearly  seven  years'  acquaintance  with  the  Wangwana,  I  have  come  to 
perceive  that  they  represent  in  their  character  much  of  the  disposition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  negro  tribes  of  the  continent.  I  find  them  capable  of  great  love 
and  affection,  and  possessed  of  gratitude  and  other  noble  traits  of  human  nature : 
I  know,  too,  that  they  can  be  made  good,  obedient  servants,  that  many  are  clever, 
honest,  industrious,  docile,  enterprising,  brave,  and  moral ;  that  they  are,  in  short, 
equal  to  any  other  race  or  color  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  all  the  attributes  of 
manhood.  But  to  be  able  to  perceive  their  worth,  the  traveller  must  bring  an 
unprejudiced  judgment,  a  clear,  fresh,  and  patient  obser^'ation,  and  must  forget 
that  lofty  standard  of  excellence  upon  which  he  and  his  race  pride  themselves,  be- 
fore he  can  fairly  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  Zanzibar  negro.  The  traveller 
should  not  forget  the  origin  of  his  own  race,  the  condition  of  the  Briton  before  St. 
Augustine  visited  his  country,  but  should  rather  recall  to  mind  the  first  state  of  the 
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*  wild  ('alefioniiin/  and  the  ori^nal  cirrtimstancoH  an<i  fturroundint^  of  primitive 
man. 

♦•  IWin^,  I  hop<\  free  fn»ni  prejiKiirfH  of  caste,  c<»l<»r,  rare,  or  nationality,  and 
endeavoring  to  pasM  what  I  iK'lieve  t4»  U»  a  just  jiid^nent  u|M»n  the  ne^m^s  of  Zan- 
lihar,  I  find  that  they  are  a  people  just  emerged  into  the  Imn  n|MM'h,  and  now 
thruHt  for(*ihly  under  the  notice  of  nations  who  liave  left  theui  U^hind  by  the  im- 
pnivementii  of  over  four  thousand  yearn.  They  posm^ss  U^yond  d<»uht  all  the  vires 
of  a  |H'ople  still  fixed  deeply  in  harharism,  hut  they  un<iersUn<i  to  the/ull  what  and 
how  low  such  a  state  is;  it  is,  theref(»rt»,  a  duty  inipos^^d  u|M>n  us  hy  the  religion 
we  profess,  and  hy  the  sai'red  command  of  the  Sm  of  iiini,  to  help  them  out  of 
the  deplorable  state  they  art*  now  in.  At  any  rate,  before  we  l»c^in  to  hofH?  for 
the  impro%'ement  of  races  so  lon^  benighted,  let  us  leave  off  this  impotent  U^wail- 
inj^  of  their  vices,  and  endeavor  t4>  discover  some  of  the  virtues  they  |M»KH(^ss  aa 
men,  for  it  roust  be  with  the  aid  of  their  virtues,  and  not  by  their  vices,  that  the 
missionary  of  civilization  can  ever  hope  to  assist  them. 


LADT   or    lAJiZlKAK   a&ADlXU    AX    AEABIC    MAlll'M'RirT. 


'Mt  is  to  the  Wanjfwana  that  Livint^tone,  Burton,  S|H'ke,  and  <>rant  owe,  in 
(nt*at  |ftart,  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  an<l  while  in  the  employ  of  th«»M* 
rtplorers,  this  race  rendered  threat  S4*rviccs  to  jfcojrmpliy.  From  a  ctmsidcmble 
distance  north  t>f  the  e<juator  down  to  the  Zambezi  and  acn^ss  Africa  to  lUiit;u«llu 
and  the  mouth  of  the  <*on^o,  or  Livint^t«»ne,  the;*  have  nuidc  their  names  faniilinr 
to  tnl»es  wh<»,  but  for  the  Wan^wana,  W4»uld  ha\  ^  n'mainctl  ignorant  to  this  day 
of  all  tliint^  outside  their  own  settlements.  TIry  jHiHHes?*,  with  many  weak- 
nesm^  many  fine  (|ualities.  While  very  supers* it ioun,  easily  incliiuMl  to  despnir, 
and  reailily  ipy'iuil  ear  to  \a«^e,  unreasonable  fears,  tlu'V  may  alno,  by  jinliiioiiH 
mana|^*ment,  U*  indu(*e<i  to  lau^h  at  their  own  cnMlulity  an<l  n»tiH«M|  to  a  cour- 
ai^eoua  attitude,  to  emlure  like  stoics,  and  fi^ht  like  her(»es.      It  %»ill  depend  alto- 
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NATIVE   WATER-CARRIKR,  ZANZIBAR. 


gether  upon  the  leader  of  a  body  of  such  men  whether  their  worst  or  best  qualities 
shall  prevail. 

"  There  is  another  class  coming  into  notice  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  who, 
though  of  a  sterner  nature,  will,  I  am  convinced,  as  they  are  better  known,  become 
greater  favorites  than  the  Wangwana.  I  refer  to  the  Wanyamwezi,  or  the  natives 
of  Unyamwezi,  and  the  Wasukuma,  or  the  people  of  Usukuma.  Naturally,  being 
a  grade  less  advanced  towards  civilization  than  the  Wangwana,  they  are  not  so 
amenable  to  discipline  as  the  latter.  While  explorers  would  in  the  present  state 
of  acquaintance  prefer  the  Wangwana  as  escort,  the  Wanyamwezi  are  far  superior 
as  porters.  Their  greater  freedom  from  diseases,  their  greater  strength  and  endur- 
ance, the  pride  they  take  in  their  profession  of  porters,  prove  them  born  travellers 
of  incalculable  use  and  benefit  to  Africa,  If  kindly  treated,  I  do  not  know  more 
docile  and  good-natured  creatures.  Their  skill  in  war,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
determination  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  elected  chief  against  foreigners,  have 
furnished  themes  for  song  to  the  bards  of  Central  Africa.    The  English  discoverer 
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of  Lake  Tan^nilcA  and,  finally,  I  mvM^lf  have  been  equally  indehtod  to  them,  h<ith 
on  my  find  and  Ia8t  expeditionn. 

•*  Fn»m  their  numhern,  and  their  many  exrc-llent  qtialitieH,  I  am  k^d  to  think 
that  the  <Uy  will  come  when  they  will  be  re^anled  ax  Honiethin^  better  than  the 
^\h*M  of  pa^HxiH;*  that  they  will  \>e  eHteenie<i  aa  the  i^inhI  Hiibjeeti4  of  Rome  enliifht- 
ened  p4»wer,  who  will  train  them  up  an  the  nueleiiH  of  a  ^ent  African  nation,  nn 
powerful  for  the  pK)d  of  the  I>ark  Continent,  aa  they  threaten,  under  the  preH4*nt 
condition  of  thin^  to  be  for  ita  evil." 

Here  Frank  paused  and  annoum^iHl  an  int<?rniissi<m  of  ton  minute's,  to 
enable  the  n»4ider  to  rest  a  little.  Durinj^  the  intermisnion  the  youths 
diflcusscHl  what  they  had  heanl,  and  agreed  unanimously  that  the  de8cri}>- 
tion  of  Zanzibar  and  its  i)eopIe  and  their  ruler  was  very  interesting. 
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with  Francis  John  and  Edward  Pocock,  and  Frederick  Barker — whose  entreaties 
had  been  seconded  by  his  mother. 

**  I  was  agreeably  surprised  also,  before  departure,  at  the  great  number  of 
friends  I  possessed  in  England,  who  testified  their  friendship  substantially  by  pre- 
senting me  with  useful  '  tokens  of  their  regard '  in  the  shape  of  canteens,  watches, 
water-bottles,  pipes,  pistols,  knives,  pocket-companions,  manifold  writers,  cigars, 
packages  of  medicine,  Bibles,  prayer-books,  English  tracts  for  the  dissemination 
of  religious  knowledge  among  the  black  pagans,  poems,  tiny  silk  banners,  gold 
rings,  etc.,  etc.  A  lady  for  whom  I  have  a  reverent  respect  presented  me  also  with 
a  magnificent  prize  mastiff  named  Castor,  an  English  officer  presented  me  with  an- 
other, and  at  the  Dogs'  Home  at  Battersea  1  purchased  a  retriever,  a  bull-dog,  and 
a  bull-terrier,  called  respectively  by  the^Pococks,  Nero,  Bull,  and  Jack. 

"On  the  16th  of  August,  1874,  having  shipped  the  Europeans,  boats,  dogs,  and 
general  property  of  the  expedition,  I  left  England  for  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to 
begin  my  explorations." 

Here  Frank  paused  and  informed  his  listeners  that  he  would  not  read 
in  full  the  chapter  which  followed,  as  they  could  not  readily  comprehend 
it  without  the  aid  of  a  map.  "  It  contains,"  he  said,  "  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  expeditions  that  have  sought  to  find  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  the  present  time,  the  accounts  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Central  African  lakes  and  of  the  Nile  flowing  from 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Victoria,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
knowledge  which  Dr.  Livingstone  possessed  concerning  the  Congo  River 
and  its  course.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  Mr.  Stanley  repeats  his  pro- 
posal to  solve  the  problems  concerning  the  extent  of  Lakes  Tanganika 
and  Victoria,  to  find  the  outlet  of  the  former,  and  determine,  whether 
the  great  river  which  Livingston  saw  was  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  or  the 
Congo.  And  now  we  will  see,"  continued  the  youth,  "  how  Mr.  Stan- 
ley entered  the  African  continent  on  his  great  exploration." 

With  these  words  he  referred  again  to  the  book,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Twenty-eight  months  had  elapsed  between  my  departure  from  Zanzibar  after 
the  discovery  of  Livingstone  and  my  rearrival  on  that  island,  September  21, 1874. 

"  The  well-remembered  undulating  ridges,  and  the  gentle  slopes  clad  with  palms 
and  mango -trees  bathed  in  warm  vapor,  seemed  in  that  tranquil,  drowsy  state 
whicli  at  all  times  any  portion  of  tropical  Africa  presents  at  first  appearance.  A 
pale-blue  sky  covered  the  hazy  land  and  sleeping  sea  as  we  steamed  through  the 
strait  that  separates  Zanzibar  from  the  continent.  Every  stranger,  at  first  view  of 
the  shores,  proclaims  his  pleasure.  The  gorgeous  verdure,  the  distant  purple 
ridges,  the  calm  sea,  the  light  gauzy  atmosphere,  the  semi-mysterious  silence  which 
pervades  all  nature,  evoke  his  admiration.  For  it  is  probable  that  he  has  sailed 
through  the  stifling  Arabian  Sea,  with  the  grim,  frowning  mountains  of  Nubia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  drear,  ochreous-colored  ridges  of  the  Arab 
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peninsula ;  and  perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  thirsty  volcanic  rocks  of  Aden  and  the 
dry,  brown  bluffs  of  Guardafui  is  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 

"  The  stranger,  of  course,  is  intensely  interested  in  the  life  existing  near  the 
African  equator,  now  first  revealed  to  him,  and  all  that  he  sees  and  hears  of  fig- 
ures and  faces  and  sounds  is  being  freshly  impressed  on  his  memory.  Figures 
and  faces  are  picturesque  enough.  Happy,  pleased-looking  men  of  black,  yellow, 
or  tawny  color,  with  long,  white  cotton  shirts,  move  about  with  quick,  active  mo- 
tion, and  cry  out,  regardless  of  order,  to  their  friends  or  mates  in  the  Swahili  or 
Arabic  language,  and  their  friends  or  mates  respond  with  equally  loud  voice  and 
lively  gesture,  until,  with  fresh  arrivals,  there  appears  to  be  a  Babel  created, 
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wherein  English,  French,  Swahili,  and  Arabic  accents  mix  with  Hindi,  and,  per- 
haps, Persian. 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  I  stepped  into  a  boat  to  be  rowed  to  the  house 
of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Augustus  Sparhawk,  of  the  Bertram  Agency.  I  was  wel- 
comed with  all  the  friendliness  and  hospitality  of  my  first  visit,  when,  three 
years  and  a  half  previously,  I  arrived  at  2^nzibar  to  set  out  for  the  discovery 
of  Livingstone. 

"  With  Mr.  Sparhawk's  aid  I  soon  succeeded  in  housing  comfortably  my  three 
young  Englishmen,  Francis  John  and  Edward  Pocock  and  Frederick  Barker,  and 
my  five  dogs,  and  in  stowing  safely  on  shore  the  yawl  Wave,  the  gig,  and  the  tons 
of  goods,  provisions,  and  stores  I  had  brought. 

"  Life  at  Zanzibar  is  a  busy  one  to  the  intending  explorer.  Time  flies  rapidly, 
and  each  moment  of  daylight  must  be  employed  in  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cloth,  beads,  and  wire  in  demand  by  the  different  tribes 
of  the  mainland  through  whose  countries  he  purposes  journeying.  Strong,  half- 
naked  porters  come  in  with  great  bales  of  unbleached  cottons,  striped  and  colored 
fabrics,  handkerchiefs  and  red  caps,  bags  of  blue,  green,  red,  white,  and  amber- 
colored  beads,  small  and  large,  round  and  oval,  and  coils  upon  coils  of  thick  brass 
wire.  These  have  to  be  inspected,  assorted,  arranged,  and  numbered  separately, 
have  to  be  packed  in  portable  bales,  sacks,  or  packages,  or  boxed,  according  to 
their  character  and  value.  The  house-floors  are  littered  with  cast-off  wrappings 
and  covers,  box-lids,  and  a  medley  of  rejected  paper,  cloth,  zinc  covers,  and  broken 
boards,  sawdust,  and  other  debris.  Porters  and  servants  and  masters,  employees 
and  employers,  pass  backward  and  forward,  to  and  fro,  amid  all  this  litter,  roll 
bales  over,  or  tumble  about  boxes ;  and  a  rending  of  cloth  or  paper,  clattering  of 
htimmers,  demands  for  the  marking-pots,  or  the  number  of  bale  and  box,  with 
quick,  hurried  breathing  and  shouting,  are  heard  from  early  morning  until  night. 
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"During  the  day  the  beach  throughout  its  length  is  alive  with  the  moving 
figures  of  porters,  bearing  cloVe  and  cinnamon  bags,  ivory,  copal  and  other  gums, 
and  hides,  to  be  shipped  in  the  lighters  waiting  along  the  water's  edge,  with  sailors 
from  the  shipping,  and  black  boatmen  discharging  the  various  imports  on  the  sand. 
In  the  evening  the  beach  is  crowded  with  the  naked  forms  of  workmen  and  boys 
from  the  *  go-downs,'  preparing  to  bathe  and  wash  the  dust  of  copal  and  hides  off 
their  bodies  in  the  surf.  Some  of  the  Arab  merchants  have  ordered  chairs  on  the 
piers,  or  bunders,  to  chat  sociably  until  the  sun  sets,  and  prayer-time  has  come. 
Boats  hurry  by  with  their  masters  and  sailors  returning  to  their  respective  vessels. 
Dhows  move  sluggishly  past,  hoisting  as  they  go  the  creaking  yards  of  their  la- 
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teen  sails,  bound  for  the  mainland  ports.  Zanzibar  canoes  and  *  matepes '  are  ar- 
riving with  wood  and  produce,  and  others  of  the  same  native  form  and  make  are 
squaring  their  mat  sails,  outward  bound.  Sunset  approaches,  and  after  sunset 
silence  follows  soon.  For  as  there  are  no  wheeled  carriages  with  the  eternal  rum- 
ble of  their  traffic  in  Zanzibar,  with  the  early  evening  comes  early  peace  and  rest. 
"  Barghash  bin  Sayid,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  heartily  approved  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  and  gave  it  practical  aid.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  kindly 
interest  in  Prince  Barghash,  and  to  wish  him  complete  success  in  the  reforms  he 
is  now  striving  to  bring  about  in  his  country.  Here  we  see  an  Arab  prince,  edu- 
cated in  the  strictest  school  of  Islam,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  black  natives 
of  Africa  as  the  lawful  prey  of  conquest  or  lust,  and  fair  objects  of  barter,  sud- 
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denly  turning  round  at  the  request  of 
European  philanthropists  and  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  active  opponents 
of  the  slave-trade — and  the  spectacle 
must  necessarily  create  for  him  many 
-  well-wishers  and  friends. 

"The  prince  must  be  considered 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
territories  include,  besides  the  Zanzi- 
bar, Pemba,  and  Mafia  islands,  nearly 
1000  miles  of  coast,  and  extend  prob- 
ably over  an  area  of  20,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  half  a  mill- 
ion. The  products  of  Zanzibar  have 
enriched  many  Europeans  who  traded 
in  them.  Cloves,  cinnamon,  tortoise- 
shell,  pepper,  copal  gum,  ivory,  orch- 
illa  weed,  india-rubber,  and  hides  have 
been  exported  for  years ;  but  this  cat- 
alogue does  not  indicate  a  tithe  of 
what  might  be  produced  by  the  judi- 
cious investment  of  capital.  Those 
intending  to  engage  in  commercial 
enterprises  would  do  well  to  study 
works  on  Mauritius,  Natal,  and  the 
Portuguese  territories,  if  they  wish  to 
understand  what  these  fine,  fertile 
lands  are  capable  of.  The  cocoa-nut 
palm  flourishes  at  Zanzibar  and  on  the 
mainland,  the  oil  palm  thrives  luxuri- 
antly in  Pemba,  and  sugar-cane  will  grow  everywhere.  Caoutchouc  remains  un- 
developed in  the  maritime  belts  of  woodland,  and  the  acacia  forests,  with  their 
wealth  of  gums,  are  nearly  untouched.  Rice  is  sown  on  the  Rufiji  banks,  and 
yields  abundantly ;  cotton  would  thrive  in  any  of  the  rich  river  bottoms ;  and 
then  there  are,  besides,  the  grains,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  many  others,  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  though  only  in  a  languid  way,  the  natives  understand.  The  cat- 
tle, coffee,  and  goats  of  the  interior  await  also  the  energetic  man  of  capital  and 
the  commercial  genius. 

"  Those  whom  we  call  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  are  either  natives  of  Muscat  who 
have  immigrated  thither  to  seek  their  fortunes,  or  descendants  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  Portuguese ;  many  of  them  are  descended  from  the  Arab  conquerors  who 
accompanied  Seyyid  Sultan,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Seyyid  Barghash. 
While  many  of  these  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  still  cling  to  their  home- 
steads, farms,  and  plantations,  and  acquire  sufficient  competence  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cloves,  cinnamon,  oranges,  cocoa-nut  palms,  sugar-cane,  and  other  produce, 
a  great  number  have  emigrated  into  the  interior  to  form  new  colonies.  Hamed 
Ibrahim  has  been  eighteen  years  in  Karagw^,  Muini  Kheri  has  been  thirty  years 
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in  Ujiji,  Sultan  bin  Ali  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  Unyanyemb^,  Muini  Du- 
gumbi  has  been  eight  years  in  Nyangwe, 
Juma  Merikani  has  been  seven  years  in 
Rua,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
Arabs  may  be  cited  to  prove  that,  though 
they  themselves  firmly  believe  that  they 
will  return  to  the  coast  some  day,  there 
are  too  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  never  will. 

"The  Arabs  of  Zanzibar,  whether 
from  more  frequent  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans or  from  other  causes,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  their  race.  More 
easily  amenable  to  reason  than  those  of 
Egypt,  or  the  shy,  reserved,  and  bigoted 
fanatics  of  Arabia,  they  offer  no  obsta- 
cles to  the  European  traveller,  but  are 
sociable,  frank,  good-natured,  and  hospi- 
table. In  business  they  are  keen  traders, 
and  of  course  will  exact  the  highest  per- 
centage of  profit  out  of  the  unsuspecting 
European  if  they  are  permitted.  They 
are  stanch  friends  and  desperate  haters. 
Blood  is  seldom  satisfied  without  blood, 
unless  extraordinary  sacrifices  are  made. 
The  conduct  of  an  Arab  gentleman  is 
perfect.  Impertinence  is  hushed  instant- 
ly by  the  elders,  and  rudeness  is  never 
permitted. 

"After  the  Arabs  let  us  regard  the 
Wangwana,  or  negro  natives  of  Zanzibar, 
just  as  in  Europe,  after  studying  the  condition  and  character  of  the  middle-classes, 
we  might  turn  to  reflect  upon  that  of  the  laboring  population. 

"  Aft«r  nearly  seven  years'  acquaintance  with  the  Wangwana,  I  have  come  to 
perceive  that  they  represent  in  their  character  much  of  the  disposition  of  k  large 
portion  of  the  negro  tribes  of  the  continent.  I  find  them  capable  of  great  love 
and  affection,  and  possessed  of  gratitude  and  other  noble  traits  of  human  nature : 
I  know,  too,  that  they  can  be  made  good,  obedient  servants,  that  many  are  clever, 
honest,  industrious,  docile,  enterprising,  brave,  and  moral ;  that  they  are,  in  short, 
equal  to  any  other  race  or  color  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  all  the  attributes  of 
manhood.  But  to  be  able  to  perceive  their  worth,  the  traveller  must  bring  an 
unprejudiced  judgment,  a  clear,  fresh,  and  patient  observation,  and  must  forget 
that  lofty  standard  of  excellence  upon  which  he  and  his  race  pride  themselves,  be- 
fore he  can  fairly  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  Zanzibar  negro.  The  traveller 
should  not  forget  the  origin  of  his  own  race,  the  condition  of  the  Briton  before  St 
Augustine  visited  his  country,  but  should  rather  recall  to  mind  the  first  state  of  the 
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*  wild  Caledonian,'  and  the  original  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  primitive 
man. 

"  Being,  I  hope,  free  from  prejudices  of  caste,  color,  race,  or  nationality,  and 
endeavoring  to  pass  what  I  believe  to  be  a  just  judgment  upon  the  negroes  of  Zan- 
zibar, I  find  that  they  are  a  people  just  emerged  into  the  Iron  Epoch,  and  now 
thrust  forcibly  under  the  notice  of  nations  who  have  left  them  behind  by  the  im- 
provements of  over  four  thousand  years.  They  possess  beyond  doubt  all  the  vices 
of  a  people  still  fixed  deeply  in  barbarism,  but  they  understand  to  theiull  what  and 
how  low  such  a  state  is ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  religion 
we  profess,  and  by  the  sacred  command  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  help  them  out  of 
the  deplorable  state  they  are  now  in.  At  any  rate,  before  we  begin  to  hope  for 
the  improvement  of  races  so  long  benighted,  let  us  leave  off  this  impotent  bewail- 
ing of  their  vices,  and  endeavor  to  discover  some  of  the  virtues  they  possess  as 
men,  for  it  must  be  with  the  aid  of  their  virtues,  and  not  by  their  vices,  that  the 
missionary  of  civilization  can  ever  hope  to  assist  them. 
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"  It  is  to  the  Wangwana  that  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant  owe,  in 
great  part,  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  and  while  in  the  employ  of  those 
explorers,  this  race  rendered  great  services  to  geography.  From  a  considerable 
distance  north  of  the  equator  down  to  the  Zambezi  and  across  Africa  to  Benguella 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  or  Livingstone,  they  have  made  their  names  familiar 
to  tribes  who,  but  for  the  Wangwana,  would  have  remained  ignorant  to  this  day 
of  all  things  outside  their  own  settlements.  They  possess,  with  many  weak- 
nesses, many  fine  qualities.  While  very  superstitious,  easily  inclined  to  despair, 
and  readily  giving  ear  to  vague,  unreasonable  fears,  they  may  also,  by  judicious 
management,  be  indyced  to  laugh  at  their  own  credulity  and  roused  to  a  cour- 
ageous attitude,  to  endure  like  stoics,  and  fight  like  heroes.     It  will  depend  alto- 
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gether  upon  the  leader  of  a  body  of  such  men  whether  their  worst  or  best  qualities 
shall  prevail. 

"  There  is  another  class  coming  into  notice  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  who, 
though  of  a  sterner  nature,  will,  I  am  convinced,  as  they  are  better  known,  become 
greater  favorites  than  the  Wangwana.  I  refer  to  the  Wanyamwezi,  or  the  natives 
of  Unyamwezi,  and  the  Wasukuma,  or  the  people  of  Usukuma.  Naturally,  being 
a  grade  less  advanced  towards  civilization  than  the  Wangwana,  they  are  not  so 
amenable  to  discipline  as  the  latter.  While  explorers  would  in  the  present  state 
of  acquaintance  prefer  the  Wangwana  as  escort,  the  Wanyamwezi  are  far  superior 
as  porters.  Their  greater  freedom  from  diseases,  their  greater  strength  and  endur- 
ance, the  pride  they  take  in  their  profession  of  porters,  prove  them  born  travellers 
of  incalculable  use  and  benefit  to  Africa.  If  kindly  treated,  I  do  not  know  more 
docile  and  good-natured  creatures.  Their  skill  in  war,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
determination  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  elected  chief  against  foreigners,  have 
furnished  themes  for  song  to  the  bards  of  Central  Africa.    The  English  discoverer 
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of  Lake  Tanganika  and,  finally,  I  myself  have  been  equally  indebted  to  them,  both 
on  my  first  and  last  expeditions. 

"  From  their  numbers,  and  their  many  excellent  qualities,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  be  regarded  as  something  better  than  the 
*  best  of  pagazis ;'  that  they  will  be  esteemed  as  the  good  subjects  of  some  enlight- 
ened power,  who  will  train  them  up  as  the  nucleus  of  a  great  African  nation,  as 
powerful  for  the  good  of  the  Dark  Continent,  as  they  threaten,  under  the  present 
condition  of  things,  to  be  for  its  evil." 

Here  Frank  paused  and  announced  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  rest  a  little.  During  the  intermission  the  youths 
discussed  what  they  had  heard,  and  agreed  unanimously  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Zanzibar  and  its  people  and  their  ruler  was  very  interesting. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TRANSPORTATION  IN  AFRICA.— MEN  AS  BEASTS  OF  BURDEN.  —  PORTERS,  AND 
THEIR  PECULIARITIES.— ENGAGING  MEN  FOR  THE  EXPEDITION.— A  SHAURI.-' 
TROUBLES  WITH  THE  Z^i>r  ^L/CjEI- AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  STANLEY  AND 
HIS  MEN.  — DEPARTURE  FROM  ZANZIBAR.  —  BAGAMOYO.  —  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
MISSION.— DEPARTURE  OF  THE  EXPEDITION.— DIFFICULTIES  WITH  THE  POR- 
TERS.—SUFFERINGS  ON  THE  MARCH.— NATIVE  SUSPENSION-BRIDGES.— SHOOT- 
ING  A  ZEBRA,— LOSSES  BY  DESERTION. 

BEFORE  the  reading  was  resumed,  one  of  the  youths  asked  if  Zan- 
zibar was  the  usual  starting-point  for  expeditions  for  the  explorer 
tion  of  Africa.  Mr,  Stanley  was  absent  at  the  moment  the  question  was 
asked,  but  the  answer  was  readily  given  by  Doctor  Bronson. 

"  Zanzibar  is  the  usual  starting-point,^'  said  the  Doctor, "  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Livingstone's  expedition  for  exploring  the  Zambesi 
River  set  out  from  Zanzibar,  and  so  did  other  expeditions  of  the  great 
missionary.  Burton  and  Speke  started  from  there  in  1856,  when  they 
discovered  Lake  Tanganika ;  and,  four  years  later,  Speke  and  Grant  set 
out  from  the  same  place.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  in  his  journey  across 
Africa,  made  Zanzibar  his  starting  point ;  and  the  expedition  of  Mr. 
Johnson  to  the  Kilimandjaro  Mountain  Was  chiefly  outfitted  there, 
though  it  left  the  coast  at  Mombasa. 

*'  Zanzibar,"  continued  Doctor  Bronson, ''  is  the  best  point  of  depart- 
ure for  an  inland  expedition  anywhere  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the* reason  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  place  of  trade. 
Its  shops  are  well  supplied  with  the  goods  that  an  explorer  needs  for  his 
journey,  and  its  merchants  have  a  better  reputation  than  those  of  other 
African  ports.  Everything  in  the  interior  of  Africa  must  be  carried  on 
the  backs  of  men,  there  being,  as  yet,  no  other  system  of  transportation. 
Horses  cannot  Uve  in  certain  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  owing  to  the 
tsetse-fly,  which  kills  them  with  its  bites ;  and  even  were  it  not  for  this 
fly,  it  is  likely  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  would  render  them  of  little 
use.  Occasionally,  a  traveller  endeavors  to  use  donkeys  as  beasts  of 
burden,  but  these  animals  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  of  much  less  use  than 
in  other  lands.    Until  Africa  is  provided  with  railways — ^and  that  will 
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not  be  for  a  long  wMe  yet — the  transportation  must  be  done  by  men. 
Every  caravan  that  leaves  the  coast  for  the  interior  of  the  continent  re- 
quires a  large  number  of  porters ;  and  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  them 
is  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  merchants  and  travellers." 

One  of  the  youths  said  he  supposed  it  was  because  the  demand  was 
so  great  that  there  was  not  a  suflBcient  number  of  men. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  Africa, 
but  they  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  work.  Their  wants  are  few, 
and  they  can  live  upon  very  little;  consequently  they  are  not  over- 
desirous  to  go  on  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles  and  carry  heavy 
burdens  on  their  shoulders  or  heads.  Added  to  their  laziness  is  a  lack 
of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  or  of  honor.  After  engaging  to  go  on  a 
journey  they  fail  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and  whenever  they 
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are  weary  of  their  work  they  coolly  drop  their  burdens  at  the  side  of 
the  road  and  make  oflf  into  the  bushes.  In  the  first  few  days  of  a  jour- 
ney a  traveller  is  always  deserted  by  many  of  his  porters,  and  it  is  only 
when  he  gets  far  from  the  coast  and  has  possibly  entered  an  enemy's 
country  that  he  can  keep  his  men  together.  All  travellers  have  the 
same  story  to  tell,  and  they  all  agree  that  thie  Zanzibari  porters  are  the 
most  faithful  of  all  in  keeping  their  engagements,  or,  to  say  it  better,  the 
teast  unfaithful.  For  this  reason,  also,  Zanzibar  is  a  favorite  starting- 
point  for  explorers.  Frank  will 
now  read  to  us  about  the  difficul- 
ties which  Mr.  Stanley  encountered 
in  outfitting  his  expedition." 

Acting  upon  this  hint,  Frank 
opened  the  book  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  is  a  most  sobering  employment, 
the  organizing  of  an  African  expedi- 
tion. You  are  constantly  engaged,  mind 
and  body ;  now  in  casting  up  accounts, 
and  now  travelling  to  and  fro  hurriedly 
to  receive  messengers,  inspecting  pur- 
chases, bargaining  with  keen-eyed,  re- 
lentless Hindi  merchants,  writing  memo- 
randa, haggling  over  extortionate  prices, 
packing  up  a  multitude  of  small  utili- 
ties, pondering  upon  your  lists  of  arti- 
cles, wanted,  purchased,  and  unpur- 
chased, groping  about  in  the  recesses 
of  a  highly  exercised  imagination  for 
what  you  ought  to  purchase,  and  can 
not  do  without,  superintending,  arrang 
ing,  assorting,  and  packing.     And  this  under  a  temperature  of  95*^  Fahr. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  this  terrific,  high-pressure  exercise  arrives  the  first  batch  of 
applicants  for  employment.  For  it  has  long  ago  been  bruited  abroad  that  I  am 
ready  to  enlist  all  able-bodied  human  beings  willing  to  carry  a  load.  Ever  since 
I  arrived  at  Zanzibar  I  have  had  a  very  good  reputation  among  Arabs  and  Wang- 
wana.  They  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  I  who  found  the  '  old  white  man ' — 
Livingstone — in  Ujiji,  nor  that  liberality  and  kindness  to  my  men  were  my  spe- 
cial characteristics.  They  have  also,  with  the  true  Oriental  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
proclaimed  that  I  was  but  a  few  months  absent ;  and  that,  after  this  brief  excur- 
sion, they  returned  to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  liberal  pay  awarded  them,  feeling 
rather  the  better  for  the  trip  than  otherwise.  This  unsought -for  reputation 
brought  on  me  the  laborious  task  of  selecting  proper  men  out  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  applicants.     Almost  all  the  cripples,  the  palsied,  the  consumptive,  and 
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the  superannuated  that  Zanzibar  could  furnish  applied  to  be  enrolled  on  the  mus- 
ter-list, but  these^  subjected  to  a  searching  examination,  were  refused.  Hard  upon 
their  heels  came  all  the  roughs,  rowdies,  and  ruffians  of  the  island,  and  these, 
schooled  by  their  fellows,  were  not  so  easily  detected.  Slaves  were  also  refused, 
as  being  too  much  under  the  influence  and  instruction  of  their  masters,  and  yet 
many  were  engaged  of  whose  character  I  had  not  the  least  conception,  until, 
months  afterwards,  I  learned  from  their  quarrels  in  the  camp  how  I  had  been  mis- 
led by  the  clever  rogues. 

**  All  those  who  bore  good  characters  on  the  Search  Expedition,  and  had  been 
despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Livingstone  in  1872,  were  employed  without  delay. 
Out  of  these  the  chiefs  were  selected :  these  were,  Manwa  Sera,  Chowpereh,  Wadi 
Rehani,  Kach^ch6,  Zaidi,  Chakanja,  Farjalla,  Wadi  Safeni,  Bukhet,  Mabruki  Man- 
yapara,  Mabruki  Unyanyemb6,  Muini  Pembe,  Ferahan,  Bwana  Muri,  Khamseen, 
Mabruki  Speke,  Simba,  Gardner,  Hamoidah,  Zaidi  Mganda,  and  Ulimengo. 

"All  great  enterprises  require  a  preliminary  deliberative  palaver,  or,  as  the 
Wangwana  call  it,  *  Shauri.'  In  East  Africa,  particularly,  shauris  are  much  in 
vogue.  Precipitate,  energetic  action  is  dreaded.  *  Poli^  poli  P  or  *  Gently  !*  is  the 
warning  word  of  "caution  given. 

"  The  chiefs  arranged  themselves  in  a  semicircle  on  the  day  of  the  shauri,  and 
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I  sat  a  la  Turque  fronting  them.  *  What  is  it,  my  friends  ?  Speak  your  minds.* 
They  hummed  and  hawed,  looked  at  one  another,  as  if  on  their  neighbor's  faces 
they  might  discover  the  purport  of  their  coming,  but,  all  hesitating  to  begin,  final- 
ly broke  down  in  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Manwa  Sera,  always  grave,  unless  hit  dexterously  with  a  joke,  hereupon  af- 
fected anger,  and  said,  *  You  speak,  son  of  Safeni ;  verily  we  act  like  children ! 
Will  the  master  eat  us  V 


COXSWAIN   VLtm,    AND   MANWA    SERA,    CHIEF   CAPTAIN. 
{From  a  Photograph.) 

"  Wadi,  son  of  Safeni,  thus  encouraged  to  perform  the  spokesman's  duty,  hesi- 
tates exactly  two  seconds,  and  then  ventures  with  diplomatic  blandness  and  praci- 
osity,  *  We  have  come,  master,  with  words.  Listen.  It  is  well  we  should  know 
every  step  before  we  leap.  A  traveller  journeys  not  without  knowing  whither  he 
wanders.     We  have  come  to  ascertain  what  lands  you  are  bound  for.' 

"  Imitating  the  son  of  Safeni's  gracious  blandness,  and  his  low  tone  of  voice,  as 
though  the  information  about  to  be  imparted  to  the  intensely  interested  and  eagerly 
listening  group  were  too  important  to  speak  it  loud,  I  described  in  brief  outline 
the  prospective  journey,  in  broken  Kiswahili.  As  country  after  country  was  men- 
tioned of  which  they  had  hitherto  had  but  vague  ideas,  and  river  after  river,  lake 
after  lake  named,  all  of  which  I  hoped  with  their  trusty  aid  to  explore  carefully, 
various  ejaculations  expressive  of  wonder  or  joy,  mixed  with  a  little  alarm,  broke 
from  their  lips,  but  when  I  concluded,  each  of  the  group  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
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aljiKNit  ftimulUnooiiHly   they   uttiTt^l,  admiringly,  *  Ah,  ffllow8,  tliiH  iH  a  joiirii<\ 
worthy  to  Ik»  cnlhMi  a  joumry  V 

•• '  IJut,  niAMtor/  haiii  thfv,  aftor  rtTovfrinjj  thc*nisrlv«»H,  MhiH  lonjf  journey  yk\\\ 
take  y(*arH  to  tra\«'l — wix,  nine,  or  t4'n  years.'  *  Nonwnw,'  I  replitMl.  'Six,  iiiin\ 
or  t4»n  yearh  I  What  ran  you  Ik»  thinking;  off  It  tak«*H  the  Ariihs  n«*«rly  thm* 
yearn  to  n»a<*h  I'jiji,  it  i»  true,  hut,  if  you  remeniU'r,  I  wilh  hut  nixteen  nmntliH 
fnmi  Zanziltar  to  Ijiji  an<l  l»a<*k.  Im  it  not  h<»  .'*  *  Ay,  true,'  tliey  Niisvten'd. 
•  Ver)'  mell,  an<i  I  ansure  you  1  have  not  eonie  to  li\e  in  Africa.  1  ha\e  eonie 
aiiiiply  to  iM'e  thtitM*  ri\erH  ami  lNk«*s,  and  after  1  ha\e  M-en  them  to  return  honu*. 
You  reniemU'r  whih*  ^ojn^  to  Ijiji  I  permitted  the  ^uide  to  nhovt  the  may,  hut 
when  we  wen*  rt*turnin(f  who  waM  it  that  h*d  the  way  i  Waa  it  not  1,  h\  meniiM  of 
that  litth*  eom|>aM(  which  eouM  not  lie  like  the  i^uide  f  'Ay,  true,  niantrr,  tru«' 
e%ery  woni !'  '  Very  well,  then,  let  uh  fininh  the  hhauri,  and  >fo.  To  inorrMvt  y^v 
^ill  make  a  pro|M'r  ajn'**«'t"«*»t  U-fore  the  roimul ;'  and,  in  SrripturaJ  |»hniM\  mIhi 
forthvkith  ar<»*«*  and  did  an  they  vtere  eouiinanded.* 

**  I'lHin  nM'ei\inif  information  fn»m  tlie  eoant  that  there  waM  a  \er)  l«ri:«*  nuni 
Iter  of  men  waiting  for  nu\  I  lK>canu>  ntill  more  fa>»ti<liouH  in  u\\  ehojrr.  Hut  vtitli 
all  my  can*  and  (fift  of  HcliM-tion,  I  was  mortified  to  diM*(i\er  that  man}  fiuvn  aiiti 
charartcm  ha«l  haffled  the  rigorous  scrutiny  to  which  1  hat!  suhjected  them,  and 
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that  some  scores  of  the  most  abandoned  and  depraved  characters  on  the  island 
had  been  enlisted  by  me  on  the  expedition.  One  man,  named  Msenna,  imposed 
upon  me  by  assuming  such  a  contrite,  penitent  look,  and  weeping  such  copious 
tears,  when  I  informed  him  that  he  had  too  bad  a  character  to  be  employed,  that 
my  good-nature  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  his  serv*ices,  upon  the  understanding 
that,  if  he  indulged  his  murderous  propensities  in  Africa,  I  should  return  him 
chained  the  entire  distance  to  2^nzibar,  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  prince.  He  deliv- 
ered his  appeal  with  impassioned  accents  and  lively  gestures,  which  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  the  mixed  audience  who  listened  to  him,  and,  gathering  from 
their  faces  more  than  from  my  own  convictions  that  he  had  been  much  abused 
and  very  much  misunderstood,  his  services  were  accepted,  and  as  he  appeared  to 
be  an  influential  man,  he  was  appointed  a  junior  captain  with  prospects  of  promo- 
tion and  higher  pay. 

"  Subsequently,  however,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  it  was  discovered — for 
in  Africa  people  are  uncommonly  communicative — that  Msenna  had  murdered 
eight  people,  that  he  was  a  ruffian  of  the  worst  sort,  and  that  the  merchants  of 
Zanzibar  had  experienced  great  relief  when  they  heard  that  the  notorious  Msenna 
was  about  to  bid  farewell  for  a  season  to  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  wild  exploits, 
Msenna  was  only  one  of  many  of  his  kind,  but  I  have  given  in  detail  the  manner 
of  his  enlistment  that  my  position  may  be  better  understood. 

"  The  weight  of  a  porter's  load  should  not  exceed  sixty  pounds.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  sectional  exploring  boat  Lady  Alice,  great  were  my  vexation  and  aston- 
ishment when  I  discovered  that  four  of  the  sections  weighed  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  each,  and  that  one  weighed  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds !  She 
was,  it  is  true,  a  marvel  of  workmanship,  and  an  exquisite  model  of  a  boat,  such, 
indeed,  as  few  builders  in  England  or  America  could  rival,  but  in  her  present  con- 
dition her  carriage  through  the  jungles  would  necessitate  a  pioneer  force  a  hun- 
dred strong  to  clear  the  impediments  and  obstacles  on  the  road. 

"  I  found  an  English  carpenter  named  Ferris,  to  whom  I  showed  the  boat  and 
explained  that  the  narrowness  of  the  path  would  make  her  portage  absolutely  im- 
possible, for  since  the  path  was  often  only  eighteen  inches  wide  in  Africa,  and 
hemmed  in  on  each  side  with  dense  jungle,  any  package  six  feet  broad  could  by 
no  means  be  conveyed  along  it.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  each  of  the  four 
sections  should  be  subdivided,  by  which  means  I  should  obtain  eight  portable 
sections,  each  three  feet  wide.  Mr.  Ferris,  perfectly  comprehending  his  instruc- 
tions, and  with  the  aid  given  by  the  young  Pococks,  furnished  me  within  two 
weeks  with  the  newly  modelled  Lady  Alice,  Meantime  I  was  busy  purchasing 
cloth,  beads,  wire,  and  other  African  goods,  the  most  of  them  coming  from  the 
establishment  of  Tarya  Topan,  one  of  the  millionaire  merchants  of  Zanzibar. 
\  made  Tarya's  acquaintance  in  1871,  and  the  righteous  manner  in  which  he  then 
dealt  by  me  caused  me  now  to  proceed  to  him  again  for  the  same  purpose  as  for- 
merly. 

"The  total  weight  of  goods,  cloth,  beads,  wire,  stores,  medicine,  bedding, 
rilothes,  tents,  ammunition,  boat,  oars,  rudders  and  thwarts,  instruments  and  sta- 
tionery, photographic  apparatus,  dry  plates,  and  miscellaneous  articles  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  weighed  a  little  over  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  or  rather  more 
than  eight  tons,  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  loads  weighing  sixty  pounds 
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each,  and  recjuirinpf  therefore  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  three  hundred  men. 
Tlie  \oHds  were  made  m<»re  than  uhu- 
ally  lipht,  in  order  that  we  niitrht  trav- 
el with  celerity,  and  not  fati^e  tiie 
|)o«»pIe. 

'*  Hut  still  further  to  provide  a^inst 
KickncKK  and  weukncHH,  a  Kupernumer- 
ary  force  of  forty  men  were  rt»cruited 
at  Ha^moyo,  Konduchi,  and  the  Hu- 
tiji  delta,  who  were  retpiired  to  ai«- 
ftemhle  in  the  nei|fhl»orho<»d  of  the 
first -mentioned  place.  Two  hun<lred 
and  thirty  men,  consist in^]^  of  Wnnj^- 
wana,  Wanyamwezi,  and  coast  |KM»ple 
from  Momltasa,  Tan^^a,  and  Saa<lani, 
affixed  their  marks  op{><»sito  their 
names  lK*f<»re  the  American  consul, 
for  mtkf^^H  var)'in^  fnun  two  to  ten 
dolUmi  |H»r  month  and  rations,  acconl- 
inff  to  their  cafmcity,  stren^h,  and  in- 
telligence, with  the  understandint^that 
they  were  to  serve  fc^r  two  yearn,  or 

antil  such  time  as  their  iH»rvices  should  l>e  no  lonifcr  recjuired  in  Africa,  and  were 
to  perform  their  duties  cheerfully  and  promptly. 

•*Un  the  day  of  *siifninjf'  the  contract  each  adult  n»c«*ivtHl  an  advnnce  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  f«»ur  months*  |my,  and  each  youth  ten  d<»llan*,  or  four  months* 
pay.  RatU>n  money  waa  also  paid  them  fn>m  the  time  of  first  enliHtnient,  at  the 
rate  of  one  dolhir  \wr  week,  up  to  the  day  wi*  left  the  cohmI.  The  entire  amount 
dishurs4'd  in  cash  for  advances  of  pay  and  rations  at  Zanzihar  and  liai^uioyo  was 
$6200,  or  ueirly  thirteen  hundred  |M»undH. 

*'Tlie  «»Mi^ti<»ns,  however,  were  not  all  on  one  side.  H«»Hid*»s  the  due  |>ay- 
ment  to  them  of  their  wa^es,  I  was  com|H'llcd  to  hind  myK4*lf  to  them,  <»n  the  woni 
of  an  *  h«*n<»rahle  white  man,*  to  o)>s4*rve  the  folhivtini^  conditions  as  to  conduct 
towanls  them : 

•*  1st.  That  I  should  treat  them  kindly,  and  U*  patient  with  them. 

♦*  2d.  Tliat  in  caM's  of  sickness,  1  should  <Io»m'  them  with  pro|KT  inedi<iiie,  and 
•MM*  them  nourished  *»ith  the  heM  the  eountry  affonied.  That  if  |»«tieiits  were  un- 
able to  pr<M'o(Mi,  the\  mIiouKI  he  convened  t»»  such  plaros  a^  shoiiM  Im-  con.sidered 
safe  for  their  |H*rs4»nH  and  their  freedom,  and  eon\enient  for  their  return,  on  mn- 
vah^scrnce,  to  their  friends.  That,  with  all  )»ati«*nts  thus  left  U^hinil,  I  hIiouM  lea\e 
sufficient  cloth  or  U^ads  to  pay  the  nati\e  prartitioner  for  his  profensjonal  attend- 
ance, and  for  the  sup|Hirt  of  the  |»ati«'nt. 

**  Sd.  That  in  cas4*s  of  disagreement  U'twcen  man  and  man,  I  should  judi^e 
justly,  hont^tly,  and  impartially.  That  I  should  d«»  my  utin<»st  t«»  prevent  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  and  ne\tr  pennit  the  oppn*shi<iu  of  thoM* 
unable  to  resist 
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"  That  I  should  act  like  a  *  father  and  mother '  to  them,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  resist  all  violence  offered  to  them  by  *  savage  natives,  and  roving  and  law- 
less banditti,' 

"They  also  promised,  upon  the  above- conditions  being  fulfilled,  that  they 
would  do  their  duty  like  men,  would  honor  and  respect  my  instructions,  giving  me 
their  united  support,  and  endeavoring  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  be  faithful 
servants,  and  would  never  desert  me  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  short,  that  they 
would  behave  like  good  and  loyal  children,  and  *  may  the  blessing  of  God,'  said 
they  *  be  upon  us.' 

"  IIow  we  kept  this  bond  of  mutual  trust  and  forbearance  will  be  best  seen  in 
the  following  chapters,  which  record  the  strange  and  eventful  story  of  our  journeys. 

"  The  fleet  of  six  Arab  vessels  which  were  to  bear  us  away  to  the  west  across 
the  Zanzibar  Sea  were  at  last  brought  to  anchor  a  few  yards  from  the  wharf  of  the 
American  Consulate.  The  Wangwana,  true  to  their  promise  that  they  would  be 
ready,  appeared  with  their  bundles  and  mats,  and  proceeded  to  take  their  places 
in  the  vessels  waiting  for  them.  As  fast  as  each  dhow  was  reported  to  be  filled, 
the  nakkuda,  or  captain,  was  directed  to  anchor  farther  off  shore  to  aWait  the  sig- 
nal to  sail.  By  6  p.  m.,  of  the  12th  of  November,  224  men  had  responded  to  their 
names,  and  five  of  the  Arab  vessels,  laden  with  the  personnel^  cattle,  and  materiel 
of  the  expedition,  were  impatiently  waiting,  with  anchor  heaved  short,  the  word  of 
command.  One  vessel  still  lay  close  ashore,  to  convey  myself,  and  Frederick  Bar- 
ker— in  charge  of  the  personal  servants — our  baggage,  and  dogs.  Turning  round 
to  my  constant  and  well-tried  friend,  Mr.  Augustus  Sparhawk,  I  fervently  clasped 
his  hand,  and  with  a  full  heart,  though  halting  tongae,  attempted  to  pour  out  my 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness  and  long-sustained  hospitality,  my  keen  re- 
gret at  parting,  and  hopes  of  meeting  again.  But  I  was  too  agitated  to  be  eloquent, 
and  all  my  forced  gayety  could  not  carry  me  through  the  ordeal.  So  we  parted  in 
almost  total  silence,  but  I  felt  assured  that  he  would  judge  my  emotions  by  his 
own  feelings. 
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"  A  wave  of  my  hand,  and  the  anchors  were  hove  up  and  laid  within  ship,  and 
then,  hoisting  our  lateen  sails,  we  bore  away  westward  to  launch  ourselves  into  the 
arms  of  Fortune.  Many  wavings  of  kerchiefs  and  hats,  parting  signals  from  white 
hands,  and  last  long  looks  at  friendly  white  faces,  final  confused  impressions  of 
the  grouped  figures  of  our  well-wishers,  and  then  the  evening  breeze  had  swept  us 
away  into  mid-sea,  beyond  reach  of  recognition. 

"  The  parting  is  over !  We  have  said  our  last  words  for  years,  perhaps  for- 
ever, to  kindly  men !  The  sun  sinks  fast  to  the  western  horizon,  and  gloomy  is 
the  twilight  that  now  deepens  and  darkens.  Thick  shadows  fall  upon  the  distant 
land  and  over  the  silent  sea,  and  oppress  our  throbbing,  regretful  hearts,  as  we 
glide  away  through  the  dying  light  towards  the  Dark  Continent. 


iDAi 


**  TOWARDS  THE   DARK  COKTINEMT/' 


"Upon  landing  at  Bagamoyo,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  we 
marched  to  occupy  the  old  house  where  we  had  stayed  so  long  to  prepare  the  first 
expedition.  The  goods  were  stored,  the  dogs  chained  up,  the  riding  asses  teth- 
ered, the  rifles  arrayed  in  the  store-room,  and  the  sectional  boat  laid  under  a  roof 
close  by,  on  rollers,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  white  ants — a  precaution  which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  we  had  to  observe  throughout  our  journey.  Then  some  more 
ration  money,  sufiicient  for  ten  days,  had  to  be  distributed  among  the  men,  the 
young  Pococks  were  told  off  to  various  camp  duties,  to  initiate  them  to  exploring 
life  in  Africa,  and  then,  after  the  first  confusion  of  arrival  had  subsided,  I  began 
to  muster  the  new  engages, 

"  There  is  an  institution  at  Bagamoyo  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out remark,  but  the  subject  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  until  I  have  described 
the  similar  institution,  of  equal  importance,  at  Zanzibar :  viz.,  the  Universities 
Mission.     Besides,  I  have  three  pupils  of  the  Universities  Mission  who  are  about 
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to  Accompany  roe  into  Africa — Rol>ert  FVruzi,  Andrew,  and  I>;tlllnjft«»n.  I^iln^rt 
iM  a  Ktout  lad  of  eiifhtccu  yearn  old,  fonncrly  a  Hcrvant  to  one  of  tliA  nietnl»crN  of 
Licut4*nant  ('aineron*a  ex|H'dition.  Andrew  iH  a  Ktroni;  youth  of  nineteen  yearn, 
ratlier  rt*s4>r>'ed,  and,  I  Nhould  nay,  not  of  a  very  l>ri^'lit  diH|MiKiti<»n.  Ihillin^ton  in 
much  younf^er,  prohaMy  only  tifteen,  with  a  face  Ktron^ly  pittini  with  tracca  of  a 
viiilent  attack  of  sniall-pox,  hut  aa  hri^ht  and  intelligent  as  any  lM>y  of  hia  a^e, 
white  or  hlack. 

"The  TniversitieH  Mission  in  the  reniilt  of  the  H(>nHation  cauH4*d  in  England  hy 
Li\ini^tone*M  diH<*overieM  on  the  Zanihezi  and  of  I^kea  Nyansji  ami  Shirwa.  It  waa 
deH|Mitched  hy  the  univemiticM  of  Oxford  and  i  anihrid^e  in  the  year  1H(J0,  and 
conKiMted  of  Hinhop  Mackenzie,  fonncrly  Archdeacon  (»f  Natal,  and  the  Rev.  McKKra. 
IVoctor,  Scudaniore,  Humip,  and  Rowley.  It  waa  eMahlished  at  first  in  the  Zani- 
U»»i  country,  hut  waa  m<»vtHl,  a  few  years  later,  to  Zanzihar.  Several  of  the  reverend 
^*ntlenien  connected  with  it  have  died  at  their  po»t  of  duty.  lriHlii»p  Mackenzie 
U'in^  the  first  to  fall,  hut  the  work  f^oea  on.  The  minnion  at  liji^anioyo  \h  in 
diarj^e  of  four  French  priestn,  ei^ht  l»rotherH.  and  twelve  niMera,  with  ten  lay 
hrothera  employed  in  teaching  apiculture.  The  French  fathers  8U{M>rintend  the 
tuition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  and  f^ive  emph»ynient  to  ahout  eighty 
a«lulta.  One  hundrtnl  and  seventy  freed  slaves  were  furninhcd  from  the  slave  ca|>- 
turea  mji4le  hy  British  cruisers.  They  are  taught  to  earn  their  own  li\ih^  as  a«Min 
aa  they  arrive  of  af^e,  and  arc  furnished  with  comfortaMe  lo^l^nn^,  clothing,  and 
hous4*hold  utensils. 

***  Notre  Dame  de  IVa^moyo*  ia  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Rai;- 
anioyo,  overhMikinfi:  the  st»a,  which  washes  the  shores  just  at  the  hane  of  the  toler- 
ahly  hiifh  ^lund  on  which  the  mission  huihlini^  stan<L  Thrift,  onler,  and  that 
|H*culiar  style  of  neatness  common  to  the  French  are  its  characteristics.  The 
cocoa-nut  [Mdm,  orange,  and  mango  fiouriah  in  thia  pious  settlement,  while  a  vari- 
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ety  of  garden  vegetables  and  grain  are  cultivated  in  the  fields ;  and  broad  roads, 
cleanly  kept,  traverse  the  estate.  During  the  superior's  late  visit  to  France  he 
obtained  a  considerable  sum  for  the  support  of  the  mission,  and  he  has  lately 
established  a  branch  mission  at  Kidudwe.  It  is  evident  that,  if  supported  con- 
stantly by  his  friends  in  France,  the  superior  will  extend  his  work  still  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  it  is  therefore  safe  to  predict  that  the  road  to  Ujiji  will  in 
time  possess  a  chain  of  mission  stations  affording  the  future  European  trader  and 
traveller  safe  retreats  with  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life.* 

"  There  are  two  other  missions  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa :  that  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Methodist  Free  Church  at  Mombasa.  The  former  has 
occupied  this  station  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  a  branch  establishment  at 
liabbai  Mpia,  the  home  of  the  Dutch  missionaries,  Krapf,  Rebmann,  and  Erhardt. 
But  these  missions  have  not  obtained  the  success  which  such  long  self-abnegation 
and  devotion  to  the  pious  service  deserved. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  l7th  of  November,  1874,  the  first  bold  step  for  the  in- 
terior wiis  taken.  The  bugle  mustered  the  people  to  rank  themselves  before  our 
quarters,  and  each  man's  load  was  given  to  him  according  as  we  judged  his  power 
of  bearing  burden.  To  the  man  of  strong,  sturdy  make,  with  a  large  development 
of  muscle,  the  cloth  bale  of  sixty  pounds  was  given,  which  would  in  a  couple  of 
months,  by  constant  expenditure,  be  reduced  to  fifty  pounds,  in  six  months  per- 
haps to  forty  pounds,  and  in  a  year  to  about  thirty  pounds,  provided  that  all  his 
comrades  were  faithful  to  their  duties ;  to  the  short,  compactly-formed  man,  the 
bead-sack,  of  fifty  pounds'  weight ;  to  the  light  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  the  box  of  forty  pounds,  containing  stores,  ammunition,  and  sundries.  To 
the  steady,  respectable,  grave-looking  men  of  advanced  years,  the  scientific  in- 
struments, thermometers,  barometers,  watches,  sextant,  mercury-bottles,  compasses, 
pedometers,  photographic  apparatus,  dry  plates,  stationery,  and  scientific  books, 
all  packed  in  forty-pound  cases,  were  distributed ;  while  the  man  most  highly 
recommended  for  steadiness  and  cautious  tread  was  intrusted  with  the  carriage  of 
the  three  chronometers,  which  were  stowed  in  balls  of  cotton,  in  a  light  case  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  twenty-five  pounds.  The  twelve  Kirangozis,  or  guides,  tricked 
out  this  day  in  flowing  robes  of  crimson  blanket-cloth,  demanded  the  privilege  of 
conveying  the  several  loads  of  brass-wire  coils ;  and  as  they  form  the  second  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  are  active,  bold  youths — some  of  whom  are  to  be  hereafter 
known  as  the  boat's  crew,  and  to  be  distinguished  by  me  above  all  others  except 
the  chiefs — they  are  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  with  their  respective  accoutrements. 
The  boat-carriers  are  herculean  in  figure  and  strength,  for  they  are  practised  bear- 
ers of  loads,  having  resigned  their  ignoble  profession  of  hamal  in  Zanzibar  to  carry 
sections  of  the  first  Europe-made  boat  that  ever  floated  on  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tan- 
ganika  and  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Livingstone.  To  each  section 
of  the  boat  there  are  four  men,  to  relieve  one  another  in  couples.  They  get  higher 
pay  than  even  the  chiefs,  except  the  chief  captain,  Manwa  Sera,  and,  besides  re- 
ceiving double  rations,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  wives  along  with  them. 


♦  Mr.  Stanley's  words  were  prophetic.  Since  the  above  was  written  a  mission  has  been 
established  at  Ujiji  and  several  other  missions  at  points  along  the  road  between  Lake  Tau- 
ganika  and  Bagamoyo. 
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Tlion*  arc  six  ridinjj:  asses  aIho  in  tlio  expe- 
dition, all  MKldlod,  one  for  ea<-h  of  the  Huro- 
|H*ans — the  two  INmnm-Ich,  Barker,  and  niy- 
H4'If — and  two  for  the  »irk  ;  for  the  latter 
thrre  are  also  three  of  Scytii'Ts  nrt  ham- 
nioeks,  with  six  men  to  aet  as  a  kind  of 
ainhiilanee  party 

•*  At  nine  a.m.  we  fiU*  out  of  Ilaj^amoyo 
in  the  foNowin^  «»rtler :  Four  ehiefs  a  few 
hun«ired  yanls  in  front ;  next  the  twelve 
i^iitlrs,  clad  in  red  rohes  of  Joho,  Ix'arinf^ 
the  wire  roils ;  then  a  lon^  tile  of  two 
hundred  and  S4'venty  str«»n^,  l»earin^  eloth, 
wire,  heads,  ami  seetions  of  the  Ladff  A/ire  ; 
after  them  thirty-six  women  and  ten  Iwiys^ 
ehildren  of  simie  of  the  ehiefs  and  hoal-hear- 
ers,  following  their  mothers  and  assisting 
thorn  with  triflinic  loads  of  utensils,  followed 
hy  the  ridint^  aKs<*s,  Europeans,  and  ^in* 
InanTs;  the  lon^  line  elosi»d  l»y  sixteen 
ehiefs  who  aet  as  rear-pianl,  and  whose  du- 
iU'%  are  to  pick  up  stra^^lers,  and  tu^t  as 
sii[M>niumeraries  until  other  men  can  he  pro- 
cured ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  tifty-«ix 
s<»uls  conneeteti  with  the  A njfhn American 
e\|H'<lition.  The  lenjfthy  line  o<*cupie8 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  the  path  whh'h,  at  the 
pres4»nt  day.  is  the  commercial  an<l  explor- 
inif  hiifhway  into  the  lake  regions. 

**  E<lward  I*ocock  acts  jis  huffier,  and  he  has  familiarized  Ilamaiii,  the  chief 
iniide,  with  its  notes,  S4»  that,  in  case  of  a  halt  In^in^  re<|uire<l,  llamadi  may  km 
infonDe«l  immediately.  The  chief  ^uide  is  alsi»  armed  with  a  pr<Hli)riously  lon^ 
horn  f»f  ivor>',  his  favorite  instniment,  and  <»ne  that  U'Kin^  I4)  his  profcKsion, 
whirh  he  lias  |M*rmission  t<»  um*  only  when  approaching  a  suitahle  campint^-place, 
or  to  notify  to  us  dani^er  in  the  front.  iWfore  llamadi  strides  a  ehuM»y  little 
Imiv  with  a  native  drum,  which  he  is  to  U^at  <»nly  when  in  the  n«*i^hlMirh<MHi  of 
\illa|^*s,  to  warn  them  «>f  the  advance  of  a  caravan,  a  caution  most  re4|uihite,  for 
many  villages  are  situated  in  the  mi<lst  of  a  dense  juni^le,  and  the  sudden  arrival  t)f 
a  larjfc  fon*e  of  strauirers  lK«fon»  they  had  time  to  hide  their  little  helonijinp« 
mii^ht  awaken  jeal«>usy  and  distrust. 

*'  In  this  manner  we  In^ifin  our  lonjf  journey,  full  of  ho|H*s.  There  is  noise 
and  hiu^hter  alone  the  ranks,  and  a  hum  of  ^ay  voites  munnurint;  throuirh  the 
ti«*ldN  as  we  ri«H'  and  th'srend  with  the  waves  of  the  lan<l  and  wind  with  the  sinu- 
«««»iti<*^  of  the  |Nith.  Motion  had  rentored  us  all  to  a  m^UM*  of  sat i^f net  ion.  We 
hail  an  intensely  bright  and  fervid  sun  shining  above  us,  the  path  was  dry,  hard, 
and  admtrahly  fit  for  travel,  and  durinif  the  commencement  of  our  tir«t  manli 
nothinff  could  Ik*  concei\e<l  in  better  order  than  the  len^hy,  thiu  column  abt>ut  to 
c4>Dfrunt  the  wilderness. 
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I  sat  h  la  Turque  fronting  thera.  *  What  is  it,  my  friends  ?  Speak  your  minds.' 
They  hummed  and  hawed,  looked  at  one  another,  as  if  on  their  neighbor's  faces 
they  might  discover  the  purport  of  their  coming,  but,  all  hesitating  to  begin,  final- 
ly broke  down  in  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Manwa  Sera,  always  grave,  unless  hit  dexterously  with  a  joke,  hereupon  af- 
fected anger,  and  said,  *  You  speak,  son  of  Saf  eni ;  verily  we  act  like  children ! 
Will  the  master  eat  us  V 


COXSWAIN    rLIDI,    AND   MANWA    8KRA,    CHIEF   CAPTAIN. 
{From,  a  Photograph.) 

"  Wadi,  son  of  Safeni,  thus  encouraged  to  perform  the  spokesman's  duty,  hesi- 
tates exactly  two  seconds,  and  then  ventures  with  diplomatic  blandness  and  graci- 
oitity,  *  We  have  come,  master,  with  words.  Listen.  It  is  well  we  should  know 
every  step  before  we  leap.  A  traveller  journeys  not  without  knowing  whither  he 
wanders.     We  have  come  to  ascertain  what  lands  you  are  bound  for.' 

"  Imitating  the  son  of  Safeni's  gracious  blandness,  and  his  low  tone  of  voice,  as 
though  the  information  about  to  be  imparted  to  the  intensely  interested  and  eagerly 
listening  group  were  too  important  to  speak  it  loud,  I  described  in  brief  outlia« 
the  prospective  journey,  in  broken  Kiswahili.  As  country  after  country  was  men- 
tioned of  which  they  had  hitherto  had  but  vague  ideas,  and  river  after  river,  lake 
after  lake  named,  all  of  which  I  hoped  with  their  trusty  aid  to  explore  carefully, 
various  ejaculations  expressive  of  wonder  or  joy,  mixed  with  a  little  alarm,  broke 
from  their  lips,  but  when  I  concluded,  each  of  the  group  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
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almost  Rimultaneoiisly  they  uttered,  admiringly,  *Ah,  fellows,  this  is  a  journey 
worthy  to  be  called  a  journey !' 

***But,  master,*  said  they,  after  recovering  themselves,  *this  long  journey  will 
take  years  to  travel — six,  nine,  or  ten  years.'  *  Nonsense,'  I  replied.  *  Six,  nine, 
or  ten  years !  What  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?  It  takes  the  Arabs  nearly  three 
years  to  reach  Ujiji,  it  is  true,  but,  if  you  remember,  I  was  but  sixteen  months 
from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji  and  back.  Is  it  not  so?'  'Ay,  true,'  they  answered. 
*  Very  well,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  not  come  to  live  in  Africa.  I  have  come 
simply  to  see  those  rivers  and  lakes,  and  after  1  have  seen  them  to  return  home. 
You  remember  while  going  to  Ujiji  I  permitted  the  guide  to  show  the  way,  but 
when  we  were  returning  who  was  it  that  led  the  way  ?  Was  it  not  I,  by  means  of 
that  little  compass  which  could  not  lie  like  the  guide  V  '  Ay,  true,  master,  true 
every  word !'  *  Very  well,  then,  let  us  finish  the  shauri,  and  go.  To-morrow  we 
will  make  a  proper  agreement  before  the  consul ;'  and,  in  Scriptural  phrase,  *  they 
forthwith  arose  and  did  as  they  were  commanded.' 

"  Upon  receiving  information  from  the  coast  that  there  was  a  very  large  num- 
^»er  of  men  waiting  for  me,  I  became  still  more  fastidious  in  my  choice.  But  with 
all  my  care  and  gift  of  selection,  I  was  mortified  to  discover  that  many  faces  and 
characters  had  baffled  the  rigorous  scrutiny  to  which  I  had  subjected  them,  and 
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that  some  scores  of  the  most  abandoned  and  depraved  characters  on  the  island 
had  been  enlisted  by  me  on  the  expedition.  One  man,  named  Msenna,  imposed 
upon  me  by  assuming  such  a  contrite,  penitent  look,  and  weeping  such  copious 
tears,  when  I  informed  him  that  he  had  too  bad  a  character  to  be  employed,  that 
my  good-nature  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  his  services,  upon  the  understanding 
that,  if  he  indulged  his  murderous  propensities  in  Africa,  I  should  return  him 
chained  the  entire  distance  to  Zanzibar,  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  prince.  He  deliv- 
ered his  appeal  with  impassioned  accents  and  lively  gestures,  which  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  the  mixed  audience  who  listened  to  him,  and,  gathering  from 
their  faces  more  than  from  my  own  convictions  that  he  had  been  much  abused 
and  very  much  misunderstood,  his  services  were  accepted,  and  as  he  appeared  to 
be  an  influential  man,  he  was  appointed  a  junior  captain  with  prospects  of  promo- 
tion and  higher  pay. 

"  Subsequently,  however,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  it  was  discovered — for 
in  Africa  people  are  uncommonly  communicative — that  Msenna  had  murdered 
eight  people,  that  he  was  a  ruffian  of  the  worst  sort,  and  that  the  merchants  of 
Zanzibar  had  experienced  great  relief  when  they  heard  that  the  notorious  Msenna 
was  about  to  bid  farewell  for  a  season  to  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  wild  exploits, 
Msenna  was  only  one  of  many  of  his  kind,  but  I  have  given  in  detail  the  manner 
of  his  enlistment  that  my  position  may  be  better  understood. 

"  The  weight  of  a  porter's  load  should  not  exceed  sixty  pounds.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  sectional  exploring  boat  Lady  Alice,  great  were  my  vexation  and  aston- 
ishment when  I  discovered  that  four  of  the  sections  weighed  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  each,  and  that  one  weighed  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds !  She 
was,  it  is  true,  a  marvel  of  workmanship,  and  an  exquisite  model  of  a  boat,  such, 
indeed,  as  few  builders  in  England  or  America  could  rival,  but  in  her  present  con- 
dition her  carriage  through  the  jungles  would  necessitate  a  pioneer  force  a  hun- 
dred strong  to  clear  the  impediments  and  obstacles  on  the  road. 

"  I  found  an  English  carpenter  named  Ferris,  to  whom  I  showed  the  boat  and 
explained  that  the  narrowness  of  the  path  would  make  her  portage  absolutely  im- 
possible, for  since  the  path  was  often  only  eighteen  inches  wide  in  Africa,  and 
hemmed  in  on  each  side  with  dense  jungle,  any  package  six  feet  broad  could  by 
no  means  be  conveyed  along  it.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  each  of  the  four 
sections  should  be  subdivided,  by  which  means  I  should  obtain  eight  portable 
sections,  each  three  feet  wide.  Mr.  Ferris,  perfectly  comprehending  his  instruc- 
tions, and  with  the  aid  given  by  the  young  Pococks,  furnished  me  within  two 
weeks  with  the  newly  modelled  Lddt/  Alice.  Meantime  I  was  busy  purchasing 
cloth,  beads,  wire,  and  other  African  goods,  the  most  of  them  coming  from  the 
establishment  of  Tarya  Topan,  one  of  the  millionaire  merchants  of  Zanzibar. 
1  made  Tarya's  acquaintance  in  1871,  and  the  righteous  manner  in  which  he  then 
dealt  by  me  caused  me  now  to  proceed  to  him  again  for  the  same  purpose  as  for- 
merly. 

"The  total  weight  of  goods,  cloth,  beads,  wire,  stores,  medicine,  bedding, 
clothes,  tents,  ammunition,  boat,  oars,  rudders  and  thwarts,  instruments  and  sta- 
tionery, photographic  apparatus,  dry  plates,  and  miscellaneous  articles  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  weighed  a  little  over  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  or  rather  more 
than  eight  tons,  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  loads  weighing  sixty  pounds 
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each,  and  requiring  therefore  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  three  hundred  men. 
The  loads  were  made  more  than  usu- 
ally light,  in  order  that  we  might  trav- 
el with  celerity,  and  not  fatigue  the 
people. 

"  But  still  further  to  provide  against 
sickness  and  weakness,  a  supernumer- 
ary force  of  forty  men  were  recruited 
at  Bagamoyo,  Konduchi,  and  the  Ru- 
fiji  delta,  who  were  required  to  as- 
semble in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
first-mentioned  place.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  consisting  of  Wang- 
wana,  Wanyamwezi,  and  coast  people 
from  Mombasa,  Tanga,  and  Saadani, 
affixed  their  marks  opposite  their 
names  before  the  American  consul, 
for  wages  varying  from  two  to  ten 
dollars  per  month  and  rations,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  strength,  and  in- 
telligence, with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  serve  for  two  years,  or 

until  such  time  as  their  services  should  be  no  longer  required  in  Africa,  and  were 
to  perform  their  duties  cheerfully  and  promptly. 

**  On  the  day  of  *  signing '  the  contract  each  adult  received  an  advance  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  four  months'  pay,  and  each  youth  ten  dollars,  or  four  months' 
pay.  Ration  money  was  also  paid  them  from  the  time  of  first  enlistment,  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  week,  up  to  the  day  we  left  the  coast.  The  entire  amount 
disbursed  in  cash  for  advances  of  pay  and  rations  at  Zanzibar  and  Bagamoyo  was 
$6260,  or  nearly  thirteen  hundred  pounds. 

**  The  obligations,  however,  were  not  all  on  one  side.  Besides  the  due  pay- 
ment to  them  of  their  wages,  I  was  compelled  to  bind  myself  to  them,  on  the  word 
of  an  *  honorable  white  man,'  to  observe  the  following  conditions  as  to  conduct 
towards  them : 

*^  1st  That  I  should  treat  them  kindly,  and  be  patient  with  them. 

**  2d.  That  in  cases  of  sickness,  I  should  dose  them  with  proper  medicine,  and 
see  them  nourished  with  the  best  the  country  afforded.  That  if  patients  were  un- 
able to  proceed,  they  should  be  conveyed  to  such  places  as  should  be  considered 
safe  for  their  persons  and  their  freedom,  and  convenient  for  their  return,  on  con- 
valescence, to  their  friends.  That,  with  all  patients  thus  left  behind,  I  should  leave 
sufficient  cloth  or  beads  to  pay  the  native  practitioner  for  his  professional  attend- 
ance, and  for  the  support  of  the  patient. 

"  3d.  That  in  cases  of  disagreement  between  man  and  man,  I  should  judge 
jnstly,  honestly,  and  impartially.  That  I  should  do  ray  utmost  to  prevent  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  and  never  permit  the  oppression  of  those 
nnable  to  resist. 
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**  That  I  should  act  like  a  ^  father  and  mother  ^  to  them,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  resist  all  violence  offered  to  them  by  *  savage  natives,  and  roving  and  law- 
less banditti/ 

"They  also  promised,  upon  the  above •  conditions  being  fulfilled,  that  they 
would  do  their  duty  like  men,  would  honor  and  respect  my  instructions,  giving  me 
their  united  support,  and  endeavoring  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  be  faithful 
servants,  and  would  never  desert  me  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  short,  that  they 
would  behave  like  good  and  loyal  children,  and  *  may  the  blessing  of  God,*  said 
they  '  be  upon  us.' 

"  How  we  kept  this  bond  of  mutual  trust  and  forbearance  will  be  best  seen  in 
the  following  chapters,  which  record  the  strange  and  eventful  story  of  otir  journeys. 

"  The  fleet  of  six  Arab  vessels  which  were  to  bear  us  away  to  the  west  across 
the  Zanzibar  Sea  were  at  last  brought  to  anchor  a  few  yards  from  the  wharf  of  the 
American  Consulate.  The  Wangwana,  true  to  their  promise  that  they  would  be 
ready,  appeared  with  their  bundles  and  mats,  and  proceeded  to  take  their  places 
in  the  vessels  waiting  for  them.  As  fast  as  each  dhow  was  reported  to  be  filled, 
the  nakhuda,  or  captain,  was  directed  to  anchor  farther  off  shore  to  aWait  the  sig- 
nal to  sail.  By  6  p.  m.,  of  the  12th  of  November,  224  men  had  responded  to  their 
names,  and  ^ve  of  the  Arab  vessels,  laden  with  the  personnel,  cattle,  and  matSriel 
of  the  expedition,  were  impatiently  waiting,  with  anchor  heaved  short,  the  word  of 
command.  One  vessel  still  lay  close  ashore,  to  convey  myself,  and  Frederick  Bar- 
ker— in  charge  of  the  personal  servant's — our  baggage,  and  dogs.  Turning  round 
to  my  constant  and  well-tried  friend,  Mr.  Augustus  Sparhawk,  I  fervently  clasped 
his  hand,  and  with  a  full  heart,  though  halting  tongue,  attempted  to  pour  out  my 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness  and  long-sustained  hospitality,  my  keen  re- 
gret at  parting,  and  hopes  of  meeting  again.  But  I  was  too  agitated  to  be  eloquent, 
and  all  my  forced  gayety  could  not  carry  me  through  the  ordeal.  So  we  parted  in 
almost  total  silence,  but  I  felt  assured  that  he  would  judge  my  emotions  by  his 
own  feelings. 
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"  A  wave  of  my  hand,  and  the  anchors  were  hove  up  and  laid  within  ship,  and 
then,  hoisting  our  lateen  sails,  we  bore  away  westward  to  launch  ourselves  into  the 
arms  of  Fortune.  Many  wavings  of  kerchiefs  and  hats,  parting  signals  from  white 
hands,  and  last  long  looks  at  friendly  white  faces,  final  confused  impressions  of 
the  grouped  figures  of  our  well-wishers,  and  then  the  evening  breeze  had  swept  us 
away  into  mid-sea,  beyond  reach  of  recognition. 

"  The  parting  is  over !  We  have  said  our  last  words  for  years,  perhaps  for- 
ever, to  kindly  men !  The  sun  sinks  fast  to  the  western  horizon,  and  gloomy  is 
the  twilight  that  now  deepens  and  darkens.  Thick  shadows  fall  upon  the  distant 
land  and  over  the  silent  sea,  and  oppress  our  throbbing,  regretful  hearts,  as  we 
glide  away  through  the  dying  light  towards  the  Dark  Continent. 


'i»* 


"towards  thb  dark  continent." 

"Upon  landing  at  Bagamoyo,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  we 
marched  to  occupy  the  old  house  where  we  had  stayed  so  long  to  prepare  the  first 
expedition.  The  goods  were  stored,  the  dogs  chained  up,  the  riding  asses  teth- 
ered, the  rifles  arrayed  in  the  store-room,  and  the  sectional  boat  laid  under  a  roof 
close  by,  on  rollers,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  white  ants — a  precaution  which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  we  had  to  observe  throughout  our  journey.  Then  some  more 
ration  money,  sufficient  for  ten  days,  had  to  be  distributed  among  the  men,  the 
young  Pococks  were  told  off  to  various  camp  duties,  to  initiate  them  to  exploring 
life  in  Africa,  and  then,  after  the  first  confusion  of  arrival  had  subsided,  I  began 
to  muster  the  new  engages, 

"  There  is  an  institution  at  Bagamoyo  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out remark,  but  the  subject  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  until  I  have  described 
the  similar  institution,  of  equal  importance,  at  Zanzibar:  viz.,  the  Universities 
Mission.     Besides,  I  have  three  pupils  of  the  Universities  Mission  who  are  about 
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to  accompany  me  into  Africa — Robert  Fenizi,  Andrew,  and  Dallington.  Robert 
is  a  stout  lad  of  eighteen  years  old,  formerly  a  servant  to  one  of  the  members  of 
Lieutenant  Cameron's  expedition.  Andrew  is  a  strong  youth  of  nineteen  years, 
rather  reserved,  and,  I  should  say,  not  of  a  very  bright  disposition.  Dallington  is 
much  younger,  probably  only  fifteen,  with  a  face  strongly  pitted  with  traces  of  a 
violent  attack  of  small-pox,  but  as  bright  and  intelligent  as  any  boy  of  his  age, 
white  or  black. 

"  The  Universities  Mission  is  the  result  of  the  sensation  caused  in  England  by 
Livingstone's  discoveries  on  the  Zambezi  and  of  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Shirwa.  It  was 
despatched  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  year  1860,  and 
consisted  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Natal,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Proctor,  Scudamore,  Burrup,  and  Rowley.  It  was  established  at  first  in  the  21am- 
besi  country,  but  was  moved,  a  few  years  later,  to  Zanzibar.  Several  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  connected  with  it  have  died  at  their  post  of  duty,  Bishop  Mackenzie 
being  the  first  to  fall,  but  the  work  goes  on.  The  mission  at  Bagamoyo  is  in 
charge  of  four  French  priests,  eight  brothers,  and  twelve  sisters,  with  ten  lay 
brothers  employed  in  teaching  agriculture.  The  French  fathers  superintend  the 
tuition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  and  give  employment  to  about  eighty 
adults.  One  hundred  and  seventy  freed  slaves  were  furnished  from  the  slave  cap- 
tures made  by  British  cruisers.  They  are  taught  to  earn  their  own  living  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  of  age,  and  are  furnished  with  comfortable  lodgings,  clothing,  and 
household  utensils. 

**  *  Notre  Dame  de  Bagamoyo '  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Bag- 
amoyo, overlooking  the  sea,  which  washes  the  shores  just  at  the  base  of  the  toler- 
ably high  ground  on  which  the  mission  buildings  stand.  Thrift,  order,  and  that 
peculiar  style  of  neatness  common  to  the  French  are  its  characteristics.  The 
ciM:oa-nut  palm,  orange,  and  mango  flourish  in  this  pious  settlement,  while  a  vari- 
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ety  of  garden  vegetables  and  grain  are  cultivated  in  the  fields ;  and  broad  roads, 
cleanly  kept,  traverse  the  estate.  During  the  superior's  late  visit  to  France  he 
obtained  a  considerable  sum  for  the  support  of  the  mission,  and  he  has  lately 
established  a  branch  mission  at  Kidudwe.  It  is  evident  that,  if  supported  con- 
stantly by  his  friends  in  France,  the  superior  will  extend  his  wo/k  still  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  it  is  therefore  safe  to  predict  that  the  road  to  Ujiji  will  in 
time  possess  a  chain  of  mission  stations  affording  the  future  European  trader  and 
traveller  safe  retreats  with  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life.* 

"  There  are  two  other  missions  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa :  that  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Methodist  Free  Church  at  Mombasa.  The  former  has 
occupied  this  station  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  a  branch  establishment  at 
Rabbai  Mpia,  the  home  of  the  Dutch  missionaries,  Krapf,  Kebmann,  and  Erhardt. 
lint  these  missions  have  not  obtained  the  success  which  such  long  self-abnegation 
and  devotion  to  the  pious  service  deserved. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  I7th  of  November,  1874,  the  first  bold  step  for  the  in- 
terior was  taken.  The  bugle  mustered  the  people  to  rank  themselves  before  our 
quarters,  and  each  man's  load  was  given  to  him  according  as  we  judged  his  power 
of  bearing  burden.  To  the  man  of  strong,  sturdy  make,  with  a  large  development 
of  muscle,  the  cloth  bale  of  sixty  pounds  was  given,  which  would  in  a  couple  of 
months,  by  constant  expenditure,  be  reduced  to  fifty  pounds,  in  six  months  per- 
hiips  to  forty  pounds,  and  in  a  year  to  about  thirty  pounds,  provided  that  all  his 
comrades  were  faithful  to  their  duties ;  to  the  short,  compactly-formed  man,  the 
bead-sack,  of  fifty  pounds'  weight ;  to  the  light  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  the  box  of  forty  pounds,  containing  stores,  ammunition,  and  sundries.  To 
the  steady,  respectable,  grave-looking  men  of  advanced  years,  the  scientific  in- 
struments, thermometers,  barometers,  watches,  sextant,  mercury-bottles,  compasses, 
pedometers,  photographic  apparatus,  dry  plates,  stationery,  and  scientific  books, 
all  packed  in  forty-pound  cases,  were  distributed ;  while  the  man  most  highly 
recommended  for  steadiness  and  cautious  tread  was  intrusted  with  the  carriage  of 
the  three  chronometers,  which  were  stowed  in  balls  of  cotton,  in  a  light  case  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  twenty-five  pounds.  The  twelve  Kirangozis,  or  guides,  tricked 
out  this  day  in  flowing  robes  of  crimson  blanket-cloth,  demanded  the  privilege  of 
conveying  the  several  loads  of  brass-wire  coils ;  and  as  they  form  the  second  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  are  active,  bold  youths  —  some  of  whom  are  to  be  hereafter 
known  as  the  boat's  crew,  and  to  be  distinguished  by  me  above  all  others  except 
the  chiefs — they  are  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  with  their  respective  accoutrements. 
The  boat-carriers  are  herculean  in  figure  and  strength,  for  they  are  practised  bear- 
ers of  loads,  having  resigned  their  ignoble  profession  of  hamal  in  Zanzibar  to  carry 
sections  of  the  first  Europe-made  boat  that  ever  floated  on  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tan- 
ganika  and  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Livingstone.  To  each  section 
of  the  boat  there  are  four  men,  to  relieve  one  another  in  couples.  They  get  higher 
pay  than  even  the  chiefs,  except  the  chief  captain,  Manwa  Sera,  and,  besides  re- 
ceiving double  rations,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  wives  along  with  them. 


♦  Mr.  Stanley's  words  were  prophetic.  Since  the  above  was  written  a  mission  has  been 
established  at  Ujiji  and  several  other  missions  at  points  along  the  road  between  Lake  Tan- 
ganika  and  Bagamoyo. 
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A   LEADING   CITIZEN   OF  BAGAMOYO. 


"  Presently,  however,  the  fervor  of  the  dazzling  sun  grows  overpowering  as 
we  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Kingani  River.  The  ranks  become  broken  and 
disordered ;  stragglers  are  many ;  the  men  complain  of  the  terrible  heat ;  the 
dogs  pant  in  agony.  Even  we  ourselves,  under  our  solah  topees,  with  flushed 
faces  and  perspiring  brows,  with  handkerchiefs  ever  in  use  to  wipe  away  the  drops 
which  almost  blind  us,  and  our  heavy  woollens  giving  us  a  feeling  of  semi-asphyx- 
iation, would  fain  rest,  were  it  not  that  the  sun-bleached  levels  of  the  tawny, 
thirsty  valley  offer  no  inducements.  The  veterans  of  travel  push  on  towards  the 
river,  three  miles  distant,  where  they  may  obtain  rest  and  shelter,  but  the  inexpe- 
rienced are  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  exclaiming  against  the  heat,  and  crying 
for  water,  bewailing  their  folly  in  leaving  Zanzibar.  We  stop  to  tell  them  to  rest 
awhile,  and  then  to  come  on  to  the  river,  where  they  will  find  us ;  we  advise,  en- 
courage, and  console  the  irritated  people  as  best  we  can,  and  tell  them  that  it  is 
only  the  commencement  of  a  journey  that  is  so  hard ;  that  all  this  pain  and  wea- 
riness are  always  felt  by  beginners,  but  that  by  and  by  it  is  shaken  off,  and  that 
those  who  are  steadfast  emerge  out  of  the  struggle  heroes. 
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**  Frank  and  his  brother  Edward,  despatched  to  the  ferry  at  the  beginning  of 
these  delays,  have  now  got  the  sectional  boat  Lady  Alice  all  ready,  and  the  ferry- 
ing of  men,  goods,  asses,  and  dogs  across  the  Kingani  is  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
and  at  3.30  p.m.  the  boat  is  again  in  pieces,  slung  on  the  bearing-poles,  and  the 
expedition  has  resumed  its  journey  to  Kikoka,  the  first  halting-place. 

'^  But  before  we  reach  camp  we  have  acquired  a  fair  idea  as  to  how  many  of 
our  people  are  stanch  and  capable,  and  how  many  are  too  feeble  to  endure  the 
fatigues  of  bearing  loads.  The  magnificent  prize  mastiff  dog  Castor  died  of  heat 
apoplexy  within  two  miles  of  Kikoka,  and  the  other  mastiff,  Captain,  seems  likely 
to  follow  soon,  and  only  Nero,  Bull,  and  Jack,  though  prostrate  and  breathing 
hard,  show  any  signs  of  life. 

**  At  Kikoka,  then,  we  rest  the  next  day.  We  discharge  two  men,  who  have 
been  taken  seriously  ill,  and  several  new  recruits,  who  arrive  at  camp  during  the 
night  preceding  and  this  day,  are  engaged. 

"  As  there  are  so  many  subjects  to  be  touched  upon  along  the  seven  thousand 
miles  of  explored  lines,  I  propose  to  be  brief  with  the  incidents  and  descriptive 
sketches  of  our  route  to  Ituru,  because  the  country  for  two  thirds  of  the  way  has 
been  sufficiently  described  in  *  How  I  Found  Livingstone  "  and  elsewhere. 

**  At  Rosako  the  route  began  to  diverge  from  that  which  led  to  Msuwa  and 
Simba-Mwenni,  and  opened  out  on  a  stretch  of  beautiful  park  land,  green  as  an 
English  lawn,  dipping  into  lovely  vales,  and  rising  into  gentle  ridges.     Thin,  shal- 
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low  threads  of  water,  in  furrow-like  beds  or  in  deep,  narrow  ditches,  which  expose 
the  sandstone  strata  on  which  the  fat,  ochreous  soil  rests,  run  in  mazy  curves 
round  forest  clumps  or  through  jungle  tangles,  and  wind  about  among  the  higher 
elevations,  on  their  way  towards  the  Wami  River.  We  followed  this  river  for 
some  distance,  crossing  it  several  times  at  fords  where  the  water  was  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  At  one  of  the  fords  there  was  a  curious  suspension-bridge 
over  the  river,  constructed  of  Uianes,  with  great  ingenuity,  by  the  natives.  The 
banks  were  at  this  point  sixteen  feet  high  above  the  river,  and  from  bank  to  bank 
the  distance  was  only  thirty  yards ;  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  river  must 
be  a  dangerous  torrent  during  the  rainy  season. 

"  On  the  3d  of  December  we  came  to  the  Mkundi  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Wami,  which  divides  Nguru  country  from  Usagara.  Simba-Mwenni — the  Lion 
Lord — owns  five  villages  in  this  neighborhood.  He  was  generous,  and  gratified 
us  with  a  gift  of  a  sheep,  some  flour,  and  plantains,  accepting  with  pleasure  some 
cloth  in  return. 

**  The  Wa-Nguru  are  fond  of  black  and  white  beads  and  brass  wire.  They 
split  the  lobes  of  their  ears^  and  introduce  such  curious  things  as  the  necks  of 
gourds  or  round  disks  of  wood  to  extend  the  gash.  A  medley  of  strange  things 
are  worn  round  the  neck,  such  as  tiny  goats'  horns,  small  brass  chains,  and  large, 
egglike  beads.  Blue  ELaniki  and  the  red-barred  Barsati  are  the  favorite  cloths  in 
this  region.  The  natives  dye  their  faces  with  ochre,  and,  probably  influenced  by 
the  example  of  the  Wanyamwezi,  dress  their  hair  in  long  ringlets,  which  are 
adorned  with  pendicles  of  copper,  or  white  or  red  beads  of  the  large  Sam-sam 
pattern. 

"Grand  and  impressive  scenery  meets  the  eye  as  we  march  to  Makubika, 
where  we  attain  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  ocean.  Peaks  and  knolls  rise  in  all  directions,  for  we  are  now  ascend- 
ing to  the  eastern  front  of  the  Kaguru  Mountains.  The  summits  of  Ukamba  are 
seen  to  the  north,  its  slopes  famous  for  the  multitude  of  elephants.  Farther  in- 
land we  reached  the  spine  of  a  hill  at  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet, 
and  beheld  an  extensive  plain,  stretching  northwest  and  west,  with  browsing  herds 
of  noble  game.  Camping  on  its  verge,  between  a  humpy  hill  and  some  rocky 
knolls,  near  a  beautiful  pond  of  crystal-clear  water,  I  proceeded  with  my  gun- 
bearer,  Billali,  and  the  notorious  Mscnna,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  down  something 
for  the  Wangwana. 

"  The  plain  was  broader  than  I  had  judged  it  by  the  eye  from  the  crest  of  the 
hill  whence  we  had  first  sighted  it.  It  was  not  until  we  had  walked  briskly  over  a 
long  stretch  of  tawny  grass,  crushed  by  sheer  force  through  a  brambly  jungle,  and 
trampled  down  a  path  through  clumps  of  slender  cane-stalks,  that  we  came  at  last 
in  view  of  a  small  herd  of  zebras.  These  animals  are  so  quick  of  scent  and  ear, 
and  so  vigilant  with  their  eyes,  that,  across  an  open  space,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
stalk  them.  But,  by  dint  of  tremendous  exertion,  I  contrived  to  approach  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  taking  advantage  of  every  thin  tussock  of  grass,  and, 
almost  at  random,  fired.  One  of  the  herd  leaped  from  the  ground,  galloped  a  few 
short,  maddened  strides,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  staggered,  kneeled,  trembled,  and 
fell  over,  its  legs  kicking  the  air.  Its  companions  whinnied  shrilly  for  their  mate, 
and  presently,  wheeling  in  circles  with  graceful  motion,  advanced  nearer,  still 
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vhinnying,  until  I  dropped  another,  with  a  crushing  ball  through  the  head — much 
against  ray  wish,  for  I  think  zebras  were  created  for  better  purpose  than  to  be 
eaten.     The  remnant  of  the  herd  vanished. 

**  Billali,  requested  to  run  to  camp  to  procure  Wangwana  to  carry  the  meat, 
was  only  too  happy,  knowing  what  brave  cheers  and  hearty  congratulations  would 
greet  him.  Msenna  was  already  busy  skinning  one  of  the  animals,  some  three 
hundred  yards  from  me,  when,  turning  my  head,  I  made  out  the  form  of  some 
tawny  animal,  that  was  advancing  with  a  curious  long  step,  and  I  recognized  it  to 
Ik?  a  lion.  I  motioned  to  Msenna,  who  happened  to  be  looking  up,  and  beckoned 
him.  *  AMiat  do  you  think  it  is,  Msenna?'  I  asked.  *  Simba  [a  lion],  master,'  he 
answered. 

"The  animal  approached  slowly,  while  I  made  ready  to  receive  him  with  an 
explosive  bullet  from  the  elephant  rifle.  When  within  three  hundred  yards  he 
paused,  and  then  turned  and  trotted  off  into  a  bit  of  scrubby  jungle,  about  eight 
hundred  yards  away.  Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  as  many  animals  emerged 
from  the  -same  spot  into  which  the  other  had  disappeared,  and  approached  us  in 
stately  column.  But  it  being  now  dusk  I  could  not  discern  them  very  clearly. 
We  both  were,  however,  quite  sure  in  our  own  minds  that  they  were  lions,  or  at 
any  rate  some  animals  so  like  them  in  the  twilight  that  we  could  not  imagine  them 
to  be  anything  else.  When  the  foremost  had  come  within  one  hundred  yards  I 
tired.  It  sprang  up  and  fell,  and  the  others  disappeared  with  a  dreadful  rush.  We 
now  beard  shouts  behind  us,  for  the  Wangwana  had  come ;  so,  taking  one  or  two 
with  me,  1  endeavored  to  discover  what  1  felt  sure  to  be  a  prostrate  lion,  but  it 
could  not  be  found. 

"  The  next  day  Manwa  Sera  w^ent  out  to  hunt  for  the  lion-skin,  but  returned 
after  a  long  search  with  only  a  strong  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  its  having  been  a 
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lion,  and  a  few  reddish  hairs  to  prove  that  it  was  something  which  had  been  eaten 
by  hyenas.  This  day  I  succeeded  in  shooting  a  small  antelope  of  the  springbok 
kind. 

"On  the  12th  of  December,  twenty-five  days'  march  from  Bagamoyo,  we  ar- 
rived at  Mpwapwa. 

"  Mpwapwa  has  also  some  fine  trees,  but  no  forest ;  the  largest  being  the  tam- 
arind, sycamore,  cottonwood,  and  baobab.  The  collection  of  villages  denominated 
by  this  title  lies  widely  scattered  on  either  side  of  the  Mpwapwa  stream,  at  the 
base  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  range  of  mountains  that  extends  in  a  sinuous  line 
from  Chunyu  to  Ugombo.  I  call  it  a  range,  because  it  appeared  to  be  one  from 
Mpwapwa ;  but  in  reality  it  is  simply  the  northern  fiank  of  a  deep  indentation  in 
the  great  mountain  chain  that  extends  from  Abyssinia,  or  even  Suez,  down  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  this  indentation  from  the 
western  side  lies  Lake  Ugombo,  just  twenty-four  miles  from  Mpwapwa. 


OUR  CAMP   AT  MPWAPWA. 

(From  a  Photograph.) 

"  Desertions  from  the  expedition  had  been  frequent.  At  first,  Kach^ch^,  the 
chief  detective,  and  his  gang  of  four  men,  who  had  received  their  instructions  to 
follow  us  a  day's  journey  behind,  enabled  me  to  recapture  sixteen  of  the  deserters; 
but  the  cunning  Wangwana  and  Wanyamwezi  soon  discovered  this  resource  of 
mine  against  their  well-known  freaks,  and,  instead  of  striking  east  in  their  depart- 
ure, absconded  either  south  or  north  of  the  track.  We  then  had  detectives  posted 
long  before  dawn,  several  hundred  yards  away  from  the  camp,  who  were  bidden 
to  lie  in  wait  in  the  bush  until  the  expedition  had  started,  and  in  this  manner  we 
8\icceeded  in  repressing  to  some  extent  the  disposition  to  desert,  and  arrested  very 
many  men  on  the  point  of  escaping ;  but  even  this  was  not  adequate.     Fifty  had 
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abandoned  us  before  reaching  Mpwapwa,  taking  with  thera  the  advances  they  had 
received,  and  often  their  guns,  on  which  our  safety  might  depend. 

"  Several  feeble  men  and  women  also  had  to  be  left  behind,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  very  wariest  methods  failed  to  bind  the  people  to  their  duties.  The  best 
of  treatment  and  abundance  of  provisions  daily  distributed  were  alike  insufficient  to 
induce  such  faithless  natures  to  be  loyal.  However,  we  persisted,  and  as  often  as 
we  failed  in  one  way  we  tried  another.  Had  all  these  men  remained  loyal  to  their 
contract  and  promises,  we  should  have  been  too  strong  for  any  force  to  attack  us, 
as  our  numbers  must  necessarily  have  commanded  respect  in  lands  and  among 
tribes  where  only  power  is  respected. 

"One  day's  march  from  Mpwapwa  brought  us  to  Chunyu — an  exposed  and 
weak  settlement,  overlooking  the  desert  or  wilderness  separating  Usagara  from 
Ugogo.  Close  to  our  right  towered  the  Usagara  Mountains,  and  on  our  left 
stretched  the  inhospitable  arm  of  the  wilderness.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant 
to  the  south  rose  the  vast  cluster  of  Rubeho's  cones  and  peaks. 

**  The  water  at  Chunyu  is  nitrous  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  natives  were 
once  prosperous,  but  repeated  attacks  from  the  Waheh^  to  the  south  and  the 
Wahuraba  to  the  north  have  reduced  them  in  numbers,  and  compelled  them  to 
seek  refuge  on  the  hill-summits. 

"  On  the  1 6th  of  December,  at  early  dawn,  we  struck  camp,  and  at  an  energetic 
pace  descended  into  the  wilderness,  and  at  7  p.  m.  the  vanguard  of  the  expedition 
entered  Ugogo,  camping  two  or  three  miles  from  the  frontier  village  of  Kikombo. 
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The  next  day,  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  we  entered  the  populated  district,  and 
took  shelter  under  a  mighty  baobab  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  chiefs 
vil 


Here  Frank  announced  that  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
Avished  to  take  a  promenade  on  deck.  With  the  permission  of  his  audi- 
tors he  would  postpone  the  narrative  until  evening.  The  pro}X)sal  was 
accepted,  but  before  the  youth  could  retire  he  was  warmly  thanked  by 
those  whom  he  had  so  agreeably  entertained. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RETARDED  BY  RAINS  AND  OTHER  MISHAPS.— GENERAL  DESPONDENCY.— DEATH  OF 
EDWARD  POCOCK.— A  CHANGE  EOR  THE  BETTER.— A  LAND  OF  PLENTY.— AR- 
RIVAL AT  VICTORIA  LAKE.— NATIVE  SONG.— AFLOAT  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKE.— 
TERRIBLE  TALES  OF  THE  INHABITANTS.— ENCOUNTERS  WITH  THE  NATIVES.— 
THE  VICTORIA  NILE.— RIPON  FALLS.— SPEKE'S  EXPLORATIONS.— THE  ALEX- 
ANDRA NILE.— ARRIVAL  AT  KING  MTESA'S  COURT.— A  MAGNIFICENT  RECEP- 
TION.—IN  THE  MONARCH'S  PRESENCE.— STAN LEY^S  FIRST  OPINIONS  OF  MTESA. 

'ITT HEN  the  audience  assembled  in  the  evening  Frank  turned  rapidly 
^  ^  several  pages  of  the  book  and  said  that  Mr.  Stanley's  expedition 
was  greatly  retarded  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  frequently  and  con- 
verted the  ground  into  a  water-soaked  marsh,  through  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  proceed.  Christmas  day  was  a  day  of  gloom,  as  everybody 
was  wet  and  cold  and  hungry ;  the  natives  had  little  grain  to  sell,  and 
the  expedition  was  reduced  to  half-rations  of  food. 


AV   AFRICAN   BLACKSMITHVsHOP. 


Mr.  Stanley  wrote  in  his  diary  that  he  weighed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  when  he  left  Zanzibar,  but  his  suflferings  and  lack  of 
nourishing  food  had  brought  him  down  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pounds  in  thirty-eight  days;  and  the  j^oung  Englishmen  that  accom- 
panied him  were  similarly  reduced.    In  every  new  territory  they  entered 
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they  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ruler,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Africa,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  tribute  required  a  great  deal 
of  bargaining.  There  were  frequent  desertions  of  men,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  had  not  the  honesty  to  leave  behind  them  their  loads  and 
guns.  At  one  place  it  was  discovered  that  fifty  men  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  desert  in  a  body,  but  the  scheme  was  stopped  by  arresting  the 
ringleaders  and  disarming  their  followers. 

"  Some  twenty  or  more  men  were  on  the  sick-list  and  too  ill  to  walk," 
said  Frank,  "  several  were  carried  in  hammocks,  and  others  were  left  at 
the  native  villages,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made  at  Zanzi- 
bar. The  exj^edition  halted  four  days  at  Suna,  in  the  Warimi  country, 
where  grain  was  purchased  at  a  high  price,  and  the  people  seemed  in- 
clined to  make  trouble.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  use 
a  great  deal  of  tact  to  conciliate  the  chiefs  of  this  people,  who  are  numer- 
ous and  well-armed,  so  that  an  attack  would  have  been  no  easy  matter 
to  resist.  Edward  Pocock  was  taken  serioasly  ill  at  Suna,  and  carried 
in  a  hammock  to  Chiwyn— four  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  In  spite  of 
all  the  attentions  he  received,  he  died  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  I  will  read  Stanley's  account  of  the  burial  of  his  faithful  com- 
panion and  friend : 

"  We  excavated  a  grave,  four  feet  deep,  at  the  foot  of  a  hoary  acacia  with 
wide-spreading  branches ;  and  on  its  ancient  trunk  Frank  engraved  a  deep  cross, 
the  emblem  of  the  faith  we  all  believe  in ;  and,  when  folded  in  its  shroud,  we  laid 
the  body  in  its  final  resting-place,  during  the  last  gleams  of  sunset.  We  read  the 
beautiful  prayers  of  the  church-service  for  the  dead,  and,  out  of  respect  for  the 
departed — whose  frank,  sociable,  and  winning  manners  had  won  their  friendship 
and  regard — nearly  all  the  Wangwana  were  present,  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  sighs 
to  poor  Edward  Pocock. 

"  When  the  last  solemn  prayer  had  been  read,  we  retired  to  our  tents,  to 
brood,  in  sorrow  and  silence,  over  our  irreparable  loss." 

"By  the  21st  of  January,"  said  Frank,  "eighty-nine  men  had  de- 
serted, twenty  had  died,  and  there  were  many  sick  or  disabled.  Mr. 
Stanley  would  have  been  justified  in  fearing  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  his  expedition  and  retreat  to  the  coast.  The  loads  were  reduced 
as  much  as  possible,  every  article  that  could  in  any  way  be  spared  being 
thrown  out  and  destroyed.  On  the  24th  the  natives  attacked  the  camp, 
but  were  driven  back ;  and  another  battle  followed  on  the  25th,  with  the 
same  result.  On  the  26th  the  march  was  resumed,  and  the  hostile  region 
was  left  behind.  New  men  were  engaged  at  some  of  the  villages,  the 
weather  improved,  provisions  were  abundant,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
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February  the  halting-places  of  the  expedition  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  those  of  a  month  earher. 

"  The  country  in  which  they  were  now  travelhng,"  Frank  continued, 
"  was  a  fertile  region,  with  broad  pastures,  and  occasional  stretches  of 
forest — a  land  of  plenty  and  promise.    The  natives  had  an  abundance  of 
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cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  chickens,  which  they  sold  at  low  prices ;  they 
were  entirely  friendly  to  the  travellers,  and  whenever  the  expedition 
moved  away  from  its  camps,  it  was  urged  to  come  again.  Mr.  Stanley 
gives  the  following  list  of  prices,  which  he  paid  in  this  land  of  abund- 
ance: 

"1  ox 
1  goat 


1  sheep  • 
1  chicken 
6  chickens 


6  yards  of  sheeting. 
2      **  " 

2      "  " 

1  necklace. 

2  yards  of  sheeting." 


"  On  the  26th  of  February  it  was  reported  that  another  day's  march 
would  bring  them  to  the  shore  of  the  Great  Nyanza,  the  Victoria  Lake. 
I  wiU  now  read  you  what  Mr.  Stanley  says  about  this  march,  and  his 
first  view  of  the  lake. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  February  we  rose  up  eariy,  and  braced  ourselves 
for  the  long  march  of  nineteen  miles,  which  terminated  at  4  p.m.  at  the  village  of 
Kagehyi. 

"  The  people  were  as  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  day's  march,  and 
as  fully  sensitive  to  what  this  final  journey  to  Kagehyi  promised  their  wearied 
frames,  as  we  Europeans.  They,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  looked  forward  to  many  weeks  of 
rest  from  our  labors  and  to  an  abundance  of 
good  food. 

*'AVhen  the  bugle  sounded  the  signal  to 
*  Take  the  road,'  the  Wanyamwezi  and  Wang- 
wana  responded  to  it  with  cheers,  and  loud 
cries  of  *  Ay  indeed,  ay  indeed,  please  God ;' 
and  their  good-will  was  contagious.  The  na- 
tives, who  had  mustered  strongly  to  witness 
oor  departure,  were  affected  by  it,  and  stimu 
lated  our  people  by  declaring  that  the  lake 
was  not  very  far  off — '  but  two  or  three  hours' 
walL' 

"  We  dipped  into  the  basins  and  troughs 
of  the  land,  surmounted  ridge  after  ridge, 
crossed  water-courses  and  ravines,  passed  by 

cnltivated  fields,  and  through  villages  smelling  strongly  of  cattle,  by  good-natured 
groups  of  natives,  until,  ascending  a  long,  gradual  slope,  we  heard,  on  a  sudden, 
hurrahing  in  front,  and  then  we  too,  with  the  lagging  rear,  knew  that  those  in  the 
van  were  in  view  of  the  Great  Lake !  the  lake  which  Speke  discovered  in  1868. 

"Frank  Pocock  impetuously  strode  forward  until  he  gained  the  brow  of  the 
bill  He  took  a  long,  sweeping  look  at  something,  waved  his  hat,  and  came  down 
towards  us,  his  face  beaming  with  joy,  as  he  shouted  out  enthusiastically,  with 
the  fervor  of  youth  and  high  spirits,  *  I  have  seen  the  lake,  sir,  and  it  is  grand  I' 
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Frederick  Barker,  riding  painfully  on  an  ass,  and  sighing  wearily  from  illness  and 
the  length  of  the  journey,  lifted  his  head  to  smile  his  thanks  to  his  comrade. 

"  Presently  we  also  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  we  found  the  expedi- 
tion halted,  and  the  first  quick  view  revealed  to  us  a  long,  broad  arm  of  water, 
which  a  dazzling  sun  transformed  into  silver,  some  six  hundred  feet  below  us,  at 
tlie  distance  of  three  miles. 

"  A  more  careful  and  detailed  view  of  the  scene  showed  us  that  the  hill  on 
which  we  stood  sloped  gradually  to  the  broad  bay  or  gulf  edged  by  a  line  of  green, 
wavy  reeds  and  thin  groves  of  umbrageous  trees  scattered  along  the  shore,  on  which 
stood  several  small  villages  of  conical  huts.  Beyond  these,  the  lake  stretched  like 
a  silvery  plain  far  to  the  eastward,  and  away  across  to  a  boundary  of  dark-blue 
hills  and  mountains,  while  several  gray,  rocky  islets  mocked  us  at  first  with  an 
illusion  of  Arab  dhows  with  white  sails.  The  Wanyamwczi  struck  up  the  song  of 
triumph : 

•*  'Sing,  O  friends,  sing;  the  journey  is  ended: 
Sing  aloud,  O  friends;  sing  to  the  great  Nyanza. 
Sing  all,  sing  loud,  O  friends,  sing  to  the  great  sea; 
Give  your  last  look  to  the  lands  behind  and  then  turn  to  the  sea. 

"  'Long  time  ago  you  loft  your  lands, 

Your  wives  and  children,  your  brothers  and  your  friends: 
Tell  me,  have  you  seen  a  sea  like  this 
Since  you  left  the  greut  salt  sea? 

Chorus. 

**  *  Then  sing.  O  friends,  sing;  the  journey  Is  ended: 
Sing  aloud.  O  friends;  sing  to  this  great  sea. 
This  sea  is  fresh,  is  good,  and  sweet ; 
Your  sea  is  salt,  and  bad,  unfit  to  drink. 
This  sea  is  like  wine  to  drink  for  thirsty  men; 
The  salt  sea— bah!  it  makes  men  sick.' 

"  I  have  in  the  above  (as  literal  a  translation  as  I  can  render  it)  made  no  at- 
tempt at  rhyme — nor,  indeed,  did  the  young,  handsome,  and  stalwart  Corypheus 
who  delivered  the  harmonious  strains  with  such  startling  effect.  The  song,  though 
extemporized,  was  eminently  dramatic,  and  when  the  chorus  joined  in  it  made  the 
hills  ring  with  a  wild  and  strange  harmony.  Reanimated  by  the  cheerful  music, 
we  fiung  the  fiags  to  the  breeze,  and  filed  slowly  down  the  slopes  towards  the  fields 
of  Kagehyi. 

"  About  half  a  mile  from  the  villages  we  were  surprised  by  seeing  hundreds  of 
warriors  decked  with  feathered  head-dresses  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  advancing  on 
the  run  towards  us,  and  exhibiting,  as  they  came,  their  dexterity  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  spears.  They  had  at  first  been  alarmed  at  the  long  procession  filing 
down  the  hill,  supposing  we  were  bent  on  hostilities,  but,  though  discovering  their 
error,  they  still  thought  it  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost  for  showing  their 
bravery,  and  therefore  amused  us  with  this  by-play.  Sungoro  Tarib,  an  Arab  resi- 
dent at  Kagehyi,  also  despatched  a  messenger  with  words  of  welcome,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  us  to  make  Kagehyi  our  camp,  as  Prince  Kaduma,  chief  of  Kagehyi, 
was  his  faithful  ally. 
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TKW  or  KAQEHTI  PROM  THE   KDOK   OF  THK   LAKE. 
{From  a  Pholograpfu) 

"  In  a  short  time  we  had  entered  the  wretched-looking  village,  and  Kadunia 
was  easily  induced  by  Sungoro  to  proffer  hospitalities  to  the  strangers.  A  small 
conical  hut,  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  badly  lighted,  and  with  a  strong  smell 
of  animal  matter — its  roof  swarmed  with  bold  rats,  which,  with  a  malicious  per- 
sistence, kept  popping  in  and  out  of  their  nests  in  the  straw  roof,  and  rushing  over 
the  walls — was  placed  at  ray  disposal  as  a  storeroom.  Another  small  hut  was  pre- 
sented to  Frank  Pocock  and  Fred  Barker  as  their  quarters. 

"  In  summing  up,  during  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  this  rude  village  on  the 
Nyanza,  the  number  of  statute  miles  travelled  by  us,  as  measured  by  two  rated  pe- 
dometers and  pocket  watch,  I  ascertained  it  to  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
time  occupied — from  November  17, 1874,  to  February  27, 1875,  inclusive — was  one 
hundred  and  three  days,  divided  into  seventy  marching  and  thirty -three  halting 
days,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  marches  averaged  a  little  over  ten 
miles  per  day.  But  as  halts  are  imperative,  the  more  correct  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  rate  of  travel  would  be  to  include  the  time  occupied  by  halts  and  marches, 
and  divide  the  total  distance  by  the  number  of  days  occupied.  This  reduces  the 
rate  to  seven  miles  per  diem. 

**  We  all  woke  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  February  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief.  There  were  no  more  marches,  no  more  bugle-calls  to  rouse  us  up  for  an- 
other fatiguing  day,  no  more  fear  of  hunger — at  least  for  a  season. 

"  At  9  A.M.  a  burzahy  or  levee,  was  held.  First  came  Frank  and  Fred — now 
quite  recovered  from  fever — to  bid  me  good-morning,  and  to  congratulate'  them- 
selves and  me  upon  the  prospective  rest  before  us.  Next  came  the  Wangwana 
and  Wanyami^ezi  chiefs,  to  express  a  hope  that  I  had  slept  well,  and  after  them 
the  bold  youths  of  the  expedition ;  then  came  Prince  Kaduma  and  Sungoro,  to 
whom  we  were  bound  this  day  to  render  ap  account  of  the  journey  and  to  give  the 
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FRANK   POC?OCK. 

(From  a  Photograph  taken  at  KagehyU) 

latest  news  from  Zanzibar;  and,  lastly,  the  princess  and  her  principal  friends — for 
introductions  have  to  be  undergone  in  this  land  as  in  others.  The  hurzah  lasted 
two  hours,  after  which  my  visitors  retired  to  pursue  their  respective  avocations, 
which  I  discovered  to  be  principally  confined,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  gos- 
siping, making  or  repairing  fishing-nets,  hatchets,  canoes,  food-troughs,  village 
fences,  and  huts,  and  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  arranging  plans  for  building 
their  own  grass-huts,  being  perfectly  content  to  endure  a  long  stay  at  Kagehyi. 

**  Though  the  people  had  only  their  own  small  domestic  affairs  to  engage  their 
attentions,  and  Frank  and  Fred  were  for  this  day  relieved  from  duty,  I  had  much  to 
do — observations  to  take  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Kagehyi,  and  its  altitude  above 
the  sea;  to  prepare  paper,  pens,  and  ink  for  the  morrow's  report  to  the  journals 
which  had  despatched  me  to  this  remote  and  secluded  part  of  the  globe ;  to  make 
calculations  of  the  time  likely  to  be  occupied  in  a  halt  at  Kagehyi,  in  preparing 
and  equipping  the  Lady  Alice  for  sea,  and  in  circumnavigating  the  great  *  Nianja,' 
as  the  Wasukuma  call  the  lake.*     It  was  also  incumbent  upon  me  to  ascertain  the 

♦  Captain  Speke  spelled  it  " Nyanza,"  which  means  *'  lake,"  or  " great  water."  Out  of 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  great  explorer  the  name  has  been  retained. 
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political  condition  of  the  country  before  leaving  the  port  and  the  camp,  that  my 
mind  might  be  at  rest  about  its  safety  during  ray  contemplated  absence.  Esti- 
mates were  also  to  be  entered  upon  as  to  the  quantity  of  cloth  and  beads  likely  to 
l)€  required  for  the  provisioning  of  the  expeditionary  force  during  my  absence, 
and  as  to  the  amount  of  tribute  and  presents  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  King  of 
Uchambi — of  which  Kagehyi  was  only  a  small  district,  and  to  whom  Prince  Ka- 
duraa  was  only  a  subordinate  and  tributary.  In  brief,  my  own  personal  work  was 
but  begun,  and  pages  would  not  suffice  to  describe  in  detail  the  full  extent  of  the 
new  duties  now  devolving  upon  me. 


AFRICAN    ARMS   AND   ORNAMENTS. 


"The  village  of  Kagehyi,  in  the  Uchambi  district  and  country  of  Usukuma, 
became  after  our  arrival  a  place  of  great  local  importance.  It  attracted  an  unusual 
number  of  native  traders  from  all  sides  within  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 
Fishermen  from  Ukerew^,  whose  purple  hills  we  saw  across  the  arm  of  the  lake, 
came  in  their  canoes,  with  stores  of  dried  fish ;  the  people  of  Igusa,  Sima,  and 
Magn,  east  of  us  in  Usukuma,  brought  their  cassava,  or  manioc,  and  ripe  bananas ; 
the  herdsmen  of  Usmau,  thirty  miles  south  of  Kagehyi,  sent  their  oxen  ;  and  the 
tribes  of  Muanza — famous  historically  as  being  the  point  whence  Speke  first  saw 
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this  broad  gulf  of  Lake  Victoria — brought  their  hoes,  iron  wire,  and  salt,  besides 
great  plenty  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams. 

"  Within  seven  days  the  Lady  Alice  was  ready,  and  strengthened  for  a  rough 
sea-life.  Provisions  of  flour  and  dried  fish,  bales  of  cloth  and  beads  of  various 
kinds,  odds  and  ends  of  small  possible  necessaries  were  boxed,  and  she  was  de- 
clared at  last  to  be  only  waiting  for  her  crew.  *  Would  any  one  volunteer  to  ac- 
company me  ?'  A  dead  silence  ensued.  *  Not  for  rewards  and  extra  pay  ?'  Another 
dead  silence :  no  one  would  volunteer. 

"  *  Yet  I  must,'  said  I,  *  depart.     Will  you  let  me  go  alone  V 

"  *  No.' 

"  *  What  then  ?  Show  me  my  braves — those  men  who  freely  enlist  to  follow 
their  master  round  the  sea.' 

"  All  were  again  dumb.  Appealed  to  individually,  each  said  he  knew  nothing 
of  sea  life ;  each  man  frankly  declared  himself  a  terrible  coward  on  water. 

"  *  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

"  Manwa  Sera  said  : 

**  *  Master,  have  done  with  these  questions.  Command  your  party.  All  your 
people  are  your  children,  and  they  will  not  disobey  you.  W^hile  you  ask  them 
as  a  friend,  no  one  will  offer  his  services.     Command  them,  and  they  will  all  go.' 


VIKW    NKAR    VICTORIA  LAKE. 


"  So  I  selected  a  chief,  Wadi  Safeni — the  son  of  Safeni — and  told  him  to  pick 
out  the  elect  of  the  young  men.  Wadi  Safeni  chose  men  who  knew  nothing  of 
boat-life.  Then  I  called  Kachech6,  the  detective,  and  told  him  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  those  young  men  who  were  accustomed  to  sea-life,  upon  which  Kach6che 
informed  me  that  the  young  guides  first  selected  by  me  at  Bagamoyo  were  the 
sailors  of  the  expedition.     After  reflecting  upon  the   capacities  of  the  younger 
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men,  as  they  had  developed  themselves  on  the  road,  I  made  a  list  of  ten  sailors 
and  a  steersman,  to  whose  fidelity  I  was  willing  to  intrust  myself  and  fortunes 
while  coasting  round  the  Victoria  sea. 

**  Accordingly,  after  drawing  up  instructions  for  Frank  Pocock  and  Fred  Bar- 
ker, on  about  a  score  of  matters  concerning  the  well-being  of  the  expedition  during 
my  absence,  and  enlisting  for  them,  by  an  adequate  gift,  the  good-will  of  Sungonj 
and  Prince  Kaduma,  I  set  sail  on  the  ^th  of  March,  1875,  eastward  along  the  shores 
of  the  broad  arm  of  the  lake  which  we  first  sighted,  and  which  henceforward  is 
known,  in  honor  of  its  first  discoverer,  as  *  Speke  Gulf.' 


OWELLKRS   ON   THR   8H0RK   OF   THE    LAKE. 


**The  reluctance  of  my  followers  to  venture  upon  Lake  Victoria  was  due  to 
what  they  had  heard  about  it  from  Prince  Kaduma^s  people.  *  There  were,'  they  said, 
a  people  dwelling  on  its  shores  who  were  gifted  with  tails ;  another  who  trained 
enormous  and  fierce  dogs  for  war;  another  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  who  preferred 
human  flesh  to  all  other  kinds  of  meat.  The  lake  was  so  large  it  would  take  years 
to  trace  its  shores,  and  who  then  at  the  end  of  that  time  would  remain  alive  V  Its 
opposite  shores,  from  their  very  vagueness  of  outline,  and  its  people,  from  the  dis- 
t^>rting  fogs  of  misrepresentation  through  which  we  saw  them,  only  heightened  the 
fears  of  my  men  as  to  the  dangers  which  filled  the  prospect." 

"  Mr.  Stanley  explored  the  shores  of  Speke  Gulf,"  said  Frank,  after 
a  short  pause,  "  and  then  proceeded  to  follow  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
great  lake,  which  stretched  out  to  the  east  and  north  apparently  as  limit- 
less as  the  ocean.  On  the  islands  of  Speke  Gulf  he  found  great  num- 
bers of  crocodiles,  and  at  almost  every  step  he  took  among  the  reeds,  on 
the  shore  of  one  of  the  islands,  a  huge  crocodile  rushed  past  him  into  the 
water.  Hippopotami  were  numerous,  some  of  them  coming  disagreeably 
near  to  his  boat,  and  evidently  desiring  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The 
natives  around  the  gulf  were  not  hostile,  but  caused  despondency  in  the 
hearts  of  Stanley's  men  by  predicting  that  it  would  take  him  eight  years 
to  circumnavigate  the  lake. 

'*  But  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  itself  the  people  showed  signs  of  hos- 
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tility,  and  came  to  the  water's  edge  with  their  spears  and  shields.  On 
such  occasions  the  party  kept  away  from  land  and  parleyed  at  a  safe 
distance.  Once  a  war-canoe  carrying  some  forty  men  anned  with  spears 
and  slings  came  close  alongside  the  Ladij  Alke  /  the  men  in  the  canoe 
were  insolent  and  evidently  wanted  to  fight.  Before  beginning,  how- 
ever, they  exhibited  their  skill  by  throwing  stones  with  their  shngs,  and 
whenever  they  made  good  shots  the  strangers  applauded  and  smiled.  In 
fiict,  they  had  been  smihng  all  the  time  since  the  canoe  came  alongside. 

"  When  he  considered  the  time  had  come  to  put  an  end  to  their  in- 
solence, Mr.  Stanley  drew  his  revolver  and  fired  rapidly  into  the  water 
in  the  direction  where  the  last  stone  had  been  flung.  The  effect  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  as  none  of  the  fellows  had  ever  before  heard 
the  sound  of  a  firearm.  They  sprang  into  the  water  and  swam  away 
for  dear  hfe,  leaving  their  canoe  in  the  hands  of  the  strangers.  They 
were  finally  coaxed  back,  but  were  more  respectful  in  their  demeanor. 

"  At  another  time,"  said  Frank, "  the  natives  came  with  a  large  fleet  of 
canoes  and  attacked  the  Lady  Alice,,  but  were  driven  oflf  without  serious 
difficulty.  Mr.  Stanley's  plan  was,  in  fights  of  this  sort,  to  use  his  large 
rifle  with  explosive  sheUs,  which  he  aimed  just  at  the  water-line  of  the 
canoes.  The  craft  would  thus  be  sunk  or  disabled,  while  the  crew,  who 
are  all  good  swimmers,  ran  no  risk  of  being  drowned.  Pursuit  would 
thus  be  stopped,  and  the  Lady  Alice  have  plenty  of  time  to  escape. 


THE    "lady    ALICF/*   AT   BRIDGE   ISLAXD,  VICTORIA    NYANZA. 

"  Without  accident,  the  adventurous  party  reached  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  and  visited  Ripon  Falls,  the  head  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  which  flows 
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into  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  latter  lake  is  the  source  of  the  White 
Nile — ^the  Nile  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  historic  rivers  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  youths  asked  how  the  Kipon  Falls  received  that  name. 

"  The  name  was  given  by  Captain  Speke,  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  saw  the  falls,"  replied  Frank.  "  He  may  be  called  their  discoverer, 
as  the  visit  to  the  falls  was  made  during  his  exploration  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  At  the  time  his  expedition  was  fitted  out,  the  Marquis  of  Kipon 
was  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  hence  the 
name  that  Captain  Speke  gave  to  the  falls." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  or  Victoria  Lake,  is  the 
source  of  the  Nile,"  another  of  Frank's  auditors  remarked. 

Frank  looked  inquiringly  at  Doctor  Bronson,  who  immediately  came 
to  the  youth's  assistance. 

"  For  all  practical  purposes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Captain  Speke's  claim 
that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile  when  he  found  the  stream 
which  drained  the  lake,  was  a  just  one.  But  by  common  consent  of 
geographers  the  source  of  a  river  is  the  brook  or  rivulet,  however  tiny, 
that  rises  farthest  from  its  mouth.  Adopting  this  as  a  rule,  the  source 
of  the  Nile  was  not  the  Victoria  Lake  itself,  but  its  longest  affluent,  and 
this  is  a  question  not  yet  fully  determined,  though  it  is  fairly  well  settled 
that  the  honor  belongs  to  the  Alexandra  Nile,  or  Kagera  River,  which 
is  certainly  the  longest  affluent  of  the  lake.  The  Kagera  River  flows 
from  Alexandra  Lake,  which  lies  nearly  due  west  from  the  southern  end 
of  Victoria  Lake ;  the  distance  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a 
direct  Une,  but  much  greater  according  to  the  African  routes  of  travel." 

"  Did  Mr.  Stanley  visit  Alexandra  Lake  and  find  out  what  streams 
flowed  into  it  ?"  one  of  the  youths  inquired,  as  Doctor  Bronson  paused. 

"  He  was  unable  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply, ''  and  no  other  traveller  has 
yet  completed  the  exploration.  Some  geographers  think  that  the  longest 
affluent  of  Lake  Victoria  will  yet  prove  to  be  one  of  the  streams  coming 
in  from  the  eastward,  and  having  its  source  at  the  base  of  Mount  Kihma- 
Njaro ;  but  until  this  is  shown  to  be  an  established  fact,  we  may  assume 
that  the  Alexandra  Nile  is  the  head  of  the  great  river  of  Egjrpt,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  largest  stream  that  flows  into  Victoria  Lake." 

"  Are  there  any  other  falls  on  the  Victoria  Nile  besides  the  Ripon 
Falls  just  mentioned  ?"  was  the  next  inquiry  from  the  audience. 

"  There  are  several  falls  and  rapids  on  the  stream,"  the  Doctor  an- 
swered, "  the  most  important  being  Murchison  Falls,  not  far  from  where 
the  Victoria  Nile  emerges  into  Albert  Lake.  Lake  Albert  is  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  therefore  you  may 
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DRESSED   FOR  COLD   WEATHER. 


expect  a  rapid  descent  of  the  river  that  con- 
nects these  two  bodies  of  water. 

"  During  the  time  that  Egypt  had  partial 
control  of  the  lake  region  of  Central  Africa, 
its  government  established  a  military  station 
at  Foueira,  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  just  above 
the  Kuruma  Falls.  The  river  was  explored 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  was  as- 
certained that,  though  there  were  several 
places  where  for  many  miles  the  current 
was  comparatively  placid,  there  w^ere  so 
many  falls  and  rapids  that  navigation  was 
practically  impossible.  Consecjuently  no 
use  was  made  of  the  stream,  and  all  expedi- 
tions through  that  region  travel  by  land. 
Unless  an  exjiedition  is  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  force  its  w^ay,  tnivellers  avoid  the  villages  and  keep  as  much  as 
l>ossible  in  the  wilderness,  to  escape  the  extortionate  demands  of  its  petty 
chiefs,  who  invariably  demand  a  high  tribute.  Whatever  they  see  they 
want,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  to  escape  from  them 
without  being  stripped  of  everything  of  any  value. 

"  But  we  are  wandering  from  the  route  where  we  left  Mr.  Stanley," 
said  Doctor  Bronson,  "and  will  now  turn  back  to  .see  w^here  he  went 
after  visiting  Ripon  Falls.     Frank  will  inform  us." 
Under  this  hint  Frank  continued : 

"  Where  the  lake  narrows  at  the  head  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  or  just 
above  the  falls,  there  Is  a  V-shaped  bay  which  is  called  Napoleon  Chan- 
nel. On  the  east  of  this  channel  is  the  country  of  Usoga,  and  on  the 
west  that  of  Uganda.  The  latter  is  the  territory  of  the  famous  King 
Mtesa,  or  rather  it  was  his  territory  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Stanley's  visit,  as 
he  has  since  died  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  found  the  people  of  Uganda  friendly ;  and  by  one  of 
the  local  chiefs  he  sent  a  message  to  the  king  to  announce  his  coming. 
Then  he  waited  at  one  of  the  islands  until  the  chief  returned  with  Mtesa's 
reply,  which  was  that  Stanley  should  come  and  see  him.  Escorted  by  a 
small  fleet  of  war-canoes,  commanded  by  a  native  named  IVfagassa,  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Usavara,  the  port  of  Mtesa's  capital,  about 
ten  miles  farther  inland.  I  will  read  Mr.  Stanley's  account  of  his  re- 
ception. 


**  When  about  two  miles  from  Usavara  we  saw  what  we  estimated  to  be  thou- 
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sands  of  people  arranging  themselves  in  order  on  a  gently  rising  groand.  When 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore  Magassa  gave  the  order  to  signal  our  advance  upon  it 
with  firearms,  and  was  at  once  obeyed  by  his  dozen  musketeers.  Half  a  mile  off 
I  saw  that  the  people  on  the  shore  had  formed  themselves  into  two  dense  lines,  at 
the  ends  of  which  stood  several  finely-dressed  men,  arrayed  in  crimson  and  black 
and  snowy  white.  As  we  neared  the  beach  volleys  of  musketry  burst  out  from 
the  long  lines.  Magassa^s  canoes  steered  outward  to  right  and  left,  while  two  or 
three  hundred  heavily-loaded  guns  announced  to  all  around  that  the  white  man 
had  landed.  Numerous  kettle  and  bass  drums  sounded  a  noisy  welcome,  and  flags, 
banners,  and  bannerets  waved,  and  the  people  gave  a  great  shout.  Very  much 
amazed  at  all  this  ceremonious  and  pompous  greeting,  I  strode  up  towards  the 
great  standard,  near  which  stood  a  short  young  man,  dressed  in  a  crimson  robe, 
which  covered  an  immaculately  white  dress  of  bleached  cotton,  before  whom  Ma- 
gassa, who  had  hurried  ashore,  kneeled  reverently,  and  turning  to  me  begged  me 
to  understand  that  this  short  young  man  was  the  katekiro.  Not  knowing  very  well 
who  the  "katekiro"  was,  I  only  bowed,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  imitated. by 
him,  only  that  his  bow  was  far  more  profound  and  stately  than  mine.  I  was  per- 
plexed, confused,  embarrassed,  and  I  believe  I  blushed  inwardly  at  this  regal  re- 
ception, though  I  hope  I  did  not  betray  any  embarrassment. 

**  A  dozen  well-dressed  people  now  came  forward,  and  grasping  my  hand  de- 
clared in  the  Swahili  language  that  I  was  welcome  to  Uganda.  The  katekiro 
motioned  with  his  head,  and  amid  a  perfect  concourse  of  beaten  drums,  which 
drowned  all  conversation,  we  walked  side  by  side,  and  followed  by  curious  thou- 
sands, to  a  courtyard,  and  a  circle  of  grass-thatched  huts  surrounding  a  larger 
house,  which  I  was  told  were  my  quarters. 

"  The  katekiro  and  several  of  the  chiefs  accompanied  me  to  my  new  hut,  and 
a  very  sociable  conversation  took  place.  There  was  present  a  native  of  Zanzibar, 
named  Tori,  whom  I  shortly  discovered  to  be  chief  drummer,  engineer,  and  gen- 
eral jack-of-all-trades  for  the  kabaka  (king).  From  this  clever,  ingenious  man  I 
obtained  the  information  that  the  katekiro  was  the  prime-minister  or  the  kabaka's 
deputy,  and  that  the  titles  of  the  other  chiefs  were  Chambarango,  Kangau,  Mkwen- 
da,  Seke-bobo,  Kitunzi,  Sabaganzi,  Kauta,  Saruti.  There  were  several  more  pres- 
ent, but  I  must  defer  mention  of  them  to  other  chapters. 

"  Waganda,*  as  I  found  subsequently,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  remaining  incu- 
rious before  a  stranger.  Hosts  of  questions  were  fired  off  at  me  about  my  health, 
my  journey  and  its  aim,  Zanzibar,  Europe  and  its  people,  the  seas  and  the  heavens, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  angels  and  devils,  doctors,  priests,  and  craftsmen  in  general ; 
in  fact,  as  the  representative  of  nations  who  *  know  everything,'  I  was  subjected 
to  a  most  searching  exaramation,  and  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  it  was  declared 

♦Waganda  signifies  "people  of  Uganda."  The  prefix  Ki,  as  in  Ki-Swahill  or  Ki- 
SagJira,  denotes  language  of  Swahili  or  Sagara.  The  prefix  U  represents  country;  Wa, 
a  plural,  denoting  people;  M,  singular,  for  a  person,  thus: 

U— Sagara.     Country  of  Sagara. 

Wa— Sagara.     People  of  Sagara. 

M — Sagara.     A  person  of  Sagara. 

Ki— Sagara.  Language  of  Sagara,  or  after  the  custom,  manner,  or  style  of  Sagara,  as 
English  stands  in  like  manner  for  anything  relating  to  England. 
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unanimously  that  I  had  *  passed.'  Forthwith,  after  the  acclamation,  the  stately 
bearing  became  merged  into  a  more  friendly  one,  and  long,  thin,  nervous  bhick 
hands  were  pushed  into  mine  enthusiastically,  from  which  I  gathered  that  they 
applauded  me  as  though  I  had  won  the  honors  of  a  senior  wrangler.  Some  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  the  kabaka  and  informed  him  that  the  white  man  was  a  genius, 
knew  everything,  and  was  remarkably  polite  and  sociable,  and  the  kahaka  was  said 
to  have  *  rubbed  his  hands  as  though  he  had  just  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
treasure.' 

"  The  fruits  of  the  favorable  verdict  passed  upon  myself  and  merits  were  seen 
presently  in  fourteen  fat  oxen,  sixteen  goats  and  sheep,  a  hundred  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas, three  dozen  fowls,  four  wooden  jars  of  milk,  four  baskets  of  sweet  potatoes, 
fifty  ears  of  green  Indian  com,  a  basket  of  rice,  twenty  fresh  eggs,  and  ten  pots 

of  maramba  wine.  Kauta,  Mtesa's  steward  or  but- 
ler, at  the  head  of  the  drovers  and  bearers  of 
these  various  provisions,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
me  and  said : 

^*  *  The  kabaka  sends  salaams  unto  his  friend 
who  has  travelled  so  far  to  see  him.  The  kabaka 
cannot  see  the  face  of  his  friend  until  he  has 
eaten  and  is  satisfied.  The  kabaka  has  sent  his 
slave  with  these  few  things  to  his  friend  that  he 
may  eat,  and  at  the  ninth  hour,  after  his  friend 
has  rested,  the  kabaka  will  send  and  call  for  him 
to  appear  at  the  bttrzah.  I  have  spoken.  Twi- 
yami-yami-yami  /'  (thanks,  thanks,  thanks). 

"  I  replied  suitably,  though  my  politeness  was 
not  so  excessive  as  to  induce  me  to  kneel  before 
the  courtly  butler  and  thank  him  for  permission 
to  say  I  thanked  him. 

"  The  ninth  hour  of  the  day  approached.  We 
had  bathed,  brushed,  cleaned  ourselves,  and  were 
prepared  externally  and  mentally  for  the  memorable  hour  when  we  should  meet  the 
foremost  man  of  equatorial  Africa.  Two  of  the  kabaka's  pages,  clad  in  a  costume 
semi-Kingwana  and  semi-Kiganda,  came  to  summon  us — the  Kingwana  part  being 
the  long  white  shirt  of  Zanzibar,  folded  with  a  belt  or  band  about  the  loins,  the 
Kiganda  part  being  the  Sohari  doti  cloth  depending  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
feet.  *The  kabaka  invites  you  to  the  burzah,^  said  they.  Forthwith  we  issue 
from  our  courtyard,  five  of  the  boat's  crew  on  each  side  of  me,  armed  with  Snider 
rifles.  We  reach  a  short,  broad  street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  hut.  Here  the 
kabaka  is  seated  with  a  multitude  of  chiefs,  Wakungu  *  and  Watongoleh,  ranked 
from  the  throne  in  two  opposing  kneeling  or  seated  lines,  the  ends  being  closed 
in  by  drummers,  guards,  executioners,  pages,  etc.,  etc.  As  we  approached  the 
nearest  group  it  opened  and  the  drummers  beat  mighty  sounds,  Tori's  drumming 
being  conspicuous  from  its  sharper  beat.     The  foremost  man  of  equatorial  Africa 
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the  plural  of  mtongoleh,  or  **  colonel." 
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rises  and  advances,  and  all  the  kneeling  and  seated  lines  rise — generals,  colonels, 
chiefs,  cooks,  butlers,  pages,  executioners,  etc.,  etc. 

**  The  kabaka,  a  tall,  clean-faced,  large-eyed,  nervous-looking,  thin  man,  clad  in 
a  tarbush,  black  robe,  with  a  white  shirt  belted  with  gold,  shook  my  hands  warmly 
and  impressively,  and,  bowing  not  ungracefully,  invited  me  to  be  seated  on  an  iron 
stool.  I  waited  for  him  to  show  the  example,  and  then  I  and  all  the  others  seated 
ourselves. 

"  He  first  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  me,  which  I  returned  with  interest,  for 
he  was  as  interesting  to  me  as  I  was  to  him.  His  impression  of  me  was  that  I  was 
younger  than  Speke,  not  so  tall,  but  better  dressed.  This  I  gathered  from  his 
criticisms,  as  confided  to  his  chiefs  and  favorites. 

**  My  impression  of  him  was  that  he  and  I  would  become  better  acquainted, 
that  I  should  make  a  convert  of  him,  and  make  him  useful  to  Africa — but  what 
other  impressions  I  had  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  I  wrote  that  evening 
in  my  diary : 

"  *  As  I  had  read  Speke's  book  for  the  sake  of  its  geographical  information,  I 
retained  but  a  dim  remembrance  of  his  description  of  his  life  in  Uganda.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  Speke  described  a  youthful  prince,  vain  and  heartless,  a  whole- 
sale murderer  and  tyrant,  one  who  delighted  in  fat  women.     Doubtless  he  de- 
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scribed  what  he  saw,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  state  of  things  now.  Mtesa  has 
impressed  me  as  being  an  intelligent  and  distinguished  prince,  who,  if  aided  in 
time  by  virtuous  philanthropists,  will  do  more  for  Central  Africa  than  fifty  years 
of  gospel  teaching,  unaided  by  such  authority,  can  do.  I  think  I  see  in  him  the 
light  that  shall  lighten  the  darkness  of  this  benighted  region  ;  a  prince  well  worthy 
the  most  hearty  sympathies  that  Europe  can  give  him.  In  this  man  I  see  the  pos- 
sible fruition  of  Livingstone's  hopes,  for  with  his  aid  the  civilization  of  equatorial 
Africa  becomes  feasible.     I  remember  the  ardor  and  love  which  animated  Living- 
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stone  when  be  spoke  of  Sekeletu ;  had  he  seen  Mtesa,  his  ardor  and  love  for  him 
had  been  tenfold,  and  his  pen  and  tongue  would  have  been  employed  in  calling  all 
^ood  men  to  assist  him/ 

"  Five  days  later  I  wrote  the  following  entry : 

"  '  I  see  that  Mtesa  is  a  powerful  emperor,  with  great  influence  over  his  neigh- 
l»ors.  I  have  to-day  seen  the  turbulent  Mankorongo,  King  of  Usui,  and  Mirambo, 
that  terrible  phantom  who  disturbs  men^s  minds  in  Unyamwezi,  through  their  em- 
bassies kneeling  and  tendering  their  tribute  to  him.  I  saw  over  three  thousand 
soldiers  of  Mtesa  nearly  half  civilized.  I  saw  about  a  hundred  chiefs  who  might 
he  classed  in  the  same  scale  as  the  men  of  Zanzibar  and  Oman,  clad  in  as  rich  robes 
and  armed  in  the  same  fashion,  and  have  witnessed  with  astonishment  such  order 
and  law  as  is  obtainable  in  semi-civilized  countries.  All  this  is  the  result  of  a  poor 
Muslim^s  labor ;  his  name  is  Muley  bin  Salim.  He  it  was  who  first  began  teaching 
here  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  False  and  contemptible  as  these  doctrines  are,  they 
are  preferable  to  the  ruthless  instincts  of  a  savage  despot,  whom  Speke  and  Grant 
left  wallowing  in  the  blood  of  women,  and  I  honor  the  memory  of  Muley  bin  Salim 
— Muslim  and  slave-trader  though  he  be — the  poor  priest  who  has  wrought  this 
happy  change.  With  a  strong  desire  to  improve  still  more  the  character  of  Mtesa, 
I  shall  begin  building  on  the  foundation-stones  laid  by  Muley  bin  Salim.  I  shall 
destroy  his  belief  in  Islam,  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.' 

"  It  may  easily  be  gathered  from  these  entries  that  a  feeling  of  admiration  for 
Mtesa  must  have  begun  very  early,  and  that  either  Mtesa  is  a  very  admirable  man, 
or  that  I  am  a  very  impressionable  traveller,  or  that  Mtesa  is  so  perfect  in  the  art 
of  duplicity  and  acted  so  clever  a  part,  that  I  became  his  dupe." 

Here  Frank  paused,  and  suggested  that  they  would  leave  Mr.  Stanley 
with  the  King  of  Uganda  until  the  next  day,  when  Fred  would  take  up 
the  reading  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  As  it  was  near  the  time 
for  retiring,  no  one  made  any  objection  to  adjournment,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  members  of  the  impromptu  geographical  society  had 
dispersed. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  KING  MTESA.  — HIS  RECEPTION  OF  MR.  STANLEY. -A 
NAVAL  REVIEW.  — STANLEY'S  MARKSMANSHIP. —THE  KING'S  PALACE.  — RC- 
BAGA,  THE  KING'S  CAPITAL— RECEPTION  AT  THE  PALACE.— MEETING  COLONEL 
LINANT  DE  BELLEFONDS.  —  CONVERTING  MTESA  TO  CHRKSTI  AN  IT  Y— APPEAL 
FOR  MISSIONARIES  TO  BE  SENT  TO  MTESA.— DEPARTURE  FOR  USUKUMU.— FIGHT 
WITH  THE  NATIVES  AT  BUMBIREH  ISLAND.  —  SUFFERINGS  OF  STANLEY  AND 
HIS  COMPANIONS  ON  LAKE  VICTORIA.— A  NARROW  ESCAPE.— RETURN  TO  KA- 
GEHYl.— DEATH  OF  FRED  BARKER.  —  EMBARKING  THE  EXPEDITION.  — KING 
LUKONGEH  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

IT  was  Fred's  turn  to  read  on  the  second  day  of  the  voyage,  and  early 
in  the  morning  he  began  his  preparations.  With  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Stanley  he  marked  the  portions  of  the  chapters  that  he  would  read  and 
those  that  could  be  omitted  in  view  of  the  brief  time  at  their  disposal. 
At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  of  his  geographical  society  Fred 
announced  that  he  would  begin  the  day's  work  by  reading  the  descrip- 
tion of  Eing  Mtesa's  personal  appearance  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  recorded  it. 

"  In  person  Mtesa  is  tall,  probably  six  feet  one  inch,  and  slender.  He  has  very 
intelligent  and  agreeable  features,  reminding  me  of  some  of  the  faces  of  the  gre^t 
stone  images  at  Thebes,  and  of  the  statues  in.  the  museum  at  Cairo.  He  has  the 
same  fulness  of  lips,  but  their  grossness  is  relieved  by  the  general  expression  of  amia- 
bility blended  with  dignity  that  pervades  his  face,  and  the  large,  lustrous,  lambent 
eyes  that  lend  it  a  strange  beauty,  and  are  typical  of  the  race  from  which  I  believe 
him  to  have  sprung.  His  color  is  of  a  dark  red-brown,  of  a  wonderfully  smooth 
surface.  When  not  engaged  in  council  he  throws  off  unreservedly  the  bearing 
that  characterizes  him  when  on  the  throne,  and  gives  rein  to  his  humor,  indulging 
in  hearty  peals  of  laughter.     He  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
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manners  and  customs  of  European  courts,  and  to  be  enamoured  of  hearing  of  tlie 
wonders  of  civilization.  He  is  ambitious  to  imitate,  as  much  as  lies  in  his 
power,  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  When  any  piece  of  information  is  given  him, 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  translating  it  to  his  wives  and  chiefs,  though 
many  of  the  latter  understand  the  Swahili  language  as  well  as  he  does  him- 
self." 

"  Mr.  Stanley  writes  that  the  king  treated  him  with  great  courtesy," 
said  Fred,  after  a  short  pause,  "  and  they  evidently  Uked  each  other's 
acquaintance.  One  day  the  king  invited  him  to  witness  a  naval  review 
on  the  waters  of  Murchison  Bay,  on  which  Usavara  is  situated :  at  a  signal 
from  Mtesa  forty  magnificent  canoes,  each  rowed  by  thirty  men,  swept 
around  a  point  of  land  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  shore  where  the  king 
and  his  guest  and  attendants  were  stationed.  The  captain  of  each  canoe 
was  dressed  in  a  white  cotton  shirt  and  a  cloth  head-cover,  neatly  folded 
turban  fashion,  while  the  admiral  wore  over  his  shirt  a  crimson  jacket, 
profusely  decorated  with  gold  braid,  and  on  his  head  the  red  fez  of  Zan- 
zibar. Each  captain,  as  he  passed  the  king,  seized  shield  and  spear,  and 
went  through  the  performance  of  defence  and  attack  by  water. 

"  When  the  review  was  over  the  king  asked  Stanley,  whom  he  called 
Stamlee,  to  show  him  how  the  white  men  could  shoot.  It  was  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  be  thus  the  representative  of  the  shooting  abiUties  of 
the  whole  white  race,  but  there  was  no  way  of  escaping  it.  A  young 
crocodile  was  asleep  on  the  rocks,  and  Stanley  nearly  severed  its  head 
from  its  body  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  with  a  three-ounce 
ball,  an  act  which  was  accepted  as  conclusive  proof  that  all  white  men 
are  dead-shots. 

"  And  now "  said  Fred,  "  I  will  read  the  account  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
visit  to  Rubaga,  the  capital  city  of  Uganda.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Usavara,  the  place  where  Mr.  Stanley  met  the  king,  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. His  majesty  was  on  a  hunting  excursion  at  Usavara  at  the  time 
of  the  explorer's  arrival ;  he  was  accompanied  by  his  court,  after  the 
manner  of  the  kings  of  other  countries  under  similar  circumstances. 

•*On  the  10th  of  April  the  court  broke  up  its  hunting-lodges  at  Usavara,  on 
Murchison  Bay,  and  moved  to  the  capital,  whither  I  was  strongly  urged  to  follow. 
Mtesa»  escorted  by  about  two  hundred  musketeers  and  the  great  Wakungu  and 
their  armed  retainers,  travelled  quickly ;  but  owing  to  my  being  obliged  to  house 
my  boat  from  the  hot  sun,  I  did  not  reach  the  capital  until  1  p.m. 

**  The  road  had  been  prepared  for  his  Imperial  Majesty's  hunting  excursion,  and 
was  eight  feet  wide,  through  jungle  and  garden,  forest  and  field.  Beautiful  land* 
scapes  were  thus  enjoyed  of  rolling  land  and  placid  lake,  of  gigantic  tamarinds  and 
^rmn-treeSy  of  extensive  banana  groves  and  plantations  of  the  ficus,  from  the  bark 
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"  While  I  stood  admiring  the  view,  a  page  came  up,  and,  kneeling,  announced 
that  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  emperor  to  show  me  my  house.  Following 
him,  I  was  ushered  within  a  corner  lot  of  the  fenced  square,  between  two  avenues, 
into  what  I  might  appropriately  terra  a  *  garden  villa'  of  Uganda.  My  house, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  plantain  garden  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  was 
twenty  feet  long,  and  of  a  marquee  shape,  with  a  miniature  portico  or  eave  pro- 
jecting like  a  bonnet  over  the  doorway,  and  was  divided  into  two  apartments. 
Close  by,  about  thirty  feet  off,  were  three  domelike  huts  for  the  boat's  crew  and 
the  kitchen,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  was  a  railed  space  for  our  bullocks  and 
goats.  Were  it  not  that  I  was  ever  anxious  about  my  distant  camp  in  Usukuma, 
I  possessed  almost  everything  requisite  to  render  a  month's  stay  very  agreeable, 
and  for  the  time  I  was  as  proud  of  my  tiny  villa  as  a  London  merchant  is  of  his 
country-house. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  was  invited  to  the  palace.  A  number  of  people  in  brown 
robes,  or  white  dresses,  some  with  white  goatskins  over  their  brown  robes,  others 
with  cords  folded  like  a  turban  round  their  heads,  which  I  heard  were  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  executioners,  were  also  ascending  to  the  burzak.  Court  after 
court  was  passed  until  we  finally  stood  upon  the  level  top  in  front  of  the  great 
house  of  cane  and  straw  which  the  Waganda  fondly  term  kibugay  or  the  palace. 
The  space  at  least  was  of  aulic  extent,  and  the  prospect  gained  at  every  point  was 
also  worthy  of  the  imperial  eyes  of  the  African  monarch. 

"  On  all  sides  rolled  in  grand  waves  a  voluptuous  land  of  sunshine  and  plenty 
and  early  summer  verdure,  cooled  by  soft  breezes  from  the  great  equatorial  fresh- 
water sea.  Isolated  hill-cones,  similar  to  that  of  Rubaga,  or  square  tabular  masses, 
rose  up  from  the  beautiful  landscape  to  attract,  like  mysteries,  the  curious  stranger's 
observation,  and  villages  and  banana  groves  of  still  fresher  green,  far  removed  on 
the  crest  of  distant  swelling  ridges,  announced  that  Mtcsa  owned  a  land  worth 
loving.  Dark,  sinuous  lines  traced  the  winding  courses  of  deep  ravines  filled  with 
trees,  and  grassy  extents  of  gently  undulating  ground  marked  the  pastures ;  broader 
depressions  suggested  the  cultivated  gardens  and  the  grain  fields,  while  on  the  far 
verge  of  the  horizon  we  saw  the  beauty  and  the  charm  of  the  land  melting  into 
the  blues  of  distance. 

"  The  drums  sounded.  Mtesa  had  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  and  we  has- 
tened to  take  our  seats. 

"  Since  the  6th  of  April,  I  had  enjoyed  ten  interviews  with  Mtesa,  and  during 
all  1  had  taken  occasion  to  introduce  topics  which  would  lead  up  to  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  Nothing  occurred  in  my  presence  but  I  contrived  to  turn  it  towards 
effecting  that  which  had  become  an  object  to  me,  viz.,  his  conversion.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  to  confuse  him  with  the  details  of  any  particular  doctrine. 
I  simply  drew  for  him  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  humbling  himself  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind,  white  and  black,  and  told  him  how,  while  he  was  in  man's 
disguise,  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by  wicked  people  who  scorned  his  divinity, 
and  yet  out  of  his  great  love  for  them,  while  yet  suffering  on  the  cross,  he  asked 
his  great  Father  to  forgive  them.  I  showed  the  difference  in  character  between 
him  whom  white  men  love  and  adore,  and  Mohammed,  whom  the  Arabs  revere ; 
how  Jesus  endeavored  to  teach  mankind  that  we  should  love  all  men,  excepting 
none,  while  Mohammed  taught  his  followers  that  the  slaying  of  the  pagan  and  the 
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"  While  I  stood  admiring  the  view,  a  page  came  up,  and,  kneeling,  announced 
that  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  emperor  to  show  me  my  house.  Following 
him,  I  was  ushered  within  a  corner  lot  of  the  fenced  square,  between  two  avenues, 
into  what  I  might  appropriately  term  a  *  garden  villa'  of  Uganda.  My  house, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  plantain  garden  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  was 
twenty  feet  long,  and  of  a  marquee  shape,  with  a  miniature  portico  or  eave  pro- 
jecting like  a  bonnet  over  the  doorway,  and  was  divided  into  two  apartments. 
Close  by,  about  thirty  feet  off,  were  three  domelike  huts  for  the  boat's  crew  and 
the  kitchen,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  was  a  railed  space  for  our  bullocks  and 
goats.  Were  it  not  that  I  w^as  ever  anxious  about  my  distant  camp  in  Usukuma, 
I  possessed  almost  everything  requisite  to  render  a  month's  stay  very  agreeable, 
and  for  the  time  I  was  as  proud  of  my  tiny  villa  as  a  London  merchant  is  of  his 
country-house. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  was  invited  to  the  palace.  A  number  of  people  in  brown 
robes,  or  white  dresses,  some  with  white  goatskins  over  their  brown  robes,  others 
with  cords  folded  like  a  turban  round  their  heads,  which  I  heard  were  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  executioners,  were  also  ascending  to  the  burzah.  Court  after 
court  was  passed  until  we  finally  stood  upon  the  level  top  in  front  of  the  great 
house  of  cane  and  straw  which  the  Waganda  fondly  term  kihuga^  or  the  palace. 
The  space  at  least  was  of  aulic  extent,  and  the  prospect  gained  at  every  point  was 
also  worthy  of  the  imperial  eyes  of  the  African  monarch. 

**  On  all  sides  rolled  in  grand  waves  a  voluptuous  land  of  sunshine  and  plenty 
and  early  summer  verdure,  cooled  by  soft  breezes  from  the  great  equatorial  fresh- 
water sea.  Isolated  hill-cones,  similar  to  that  of  Rubaga,  or  square  tabular  masses, 
rose  up  from  the  beautiful  landscape  to  attract,  like  mysteries,  the  curious  stranger's 
observation,  and  villages  and  banana  groves  of  still  fresher  green,  far  removed  on 
the  crest  of  distant  swelling  ridges,  announced  that  Mtesa  owned  a  land  worth 
loving.  Dark,  sinuous  lines  traced  the  winding  courses  of  deep  ravines  filled  with 
trees,  and  grassy  extents  of  gently  undulating  ground  marked  the  pastures ;  broader 
depressions  suggested  the  cultivated  gardens  and  the  grain  fields,  while  on  the  far 
verge  of  the  horizon  we  saw  the  beauty  and  the  charm  of  the  land  melting  into 
the  blues  of  distance. 

"  The  drums  sounded.  Mtesa  had  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  and  we  has- 
tened to  take  our  seats. 

"  Since  the  5th  of  April,  I  had  enjoyed  ten  interviews  with  Mtesa,  and  during 
all  1  had  taken  occasion  to  introduce  topics  which  would  lead  up  to  the  subject  of 
("hristianity.  Nothing  occurred  in  my  presence  but  I  contrived  to  turn  it  towards 
effecting  that  which  had  become  an  object  to  me,  viz.,  his  conversion.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  to  confuse  him  with  the  details  of  any  particular  doctrine. 
I  simply  drew  for  him  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  humbling  himself  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind,  white  and  black,  and  told  him  how,  while  he  was  in  man's 
disguise,  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by  wicked  people  who  scorned  his  divinity, 
and  yet  out  of  his  great  love  for  them,  while  yet  suffering  on  the  cross,  he  asked 
his  great  Father  to  forgive  them.  I  showed  the  difference  in  character  between 
him  whom  white  men  love  and  adore,  and  Mohammed,  whom  the  Arabs  revere ; 
how  Jesus  endeavored  to  teach  mankind  that  we  should  love  all  men,  excepting 
none,  while  Mohammed  taught  his  followers  that  the  slaying  of  the  pagan  and  the 
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anbeliever  was  an  act  that  merited  Paradise.  I  left  it  to  Mtesa  and  his  chiefs  to 
decide  which  was  the  worthier  character.  I  also  sketched  in  brief  the  history  of 
religious  belief  from  Adam  to  Mohammed.  I  had  also  begun  to  translate  to  him 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  Idi,  the  emperor's  writer,  transcribed  in  Kiganda  the 
words  of  the  Law  as  given  to  him  in  choice  Swahili  by  Robert  Fenizi,  one  of  my 
boat's  crew,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Universities  Mission  at  Zanzibar. 


AirmF.NCR-HALL  OF  THR   PALACE   AT  RUBAGA. 

"  The  enthusiasm  with  which  I  launched  into  this  work  of  teaching  was  soon 
communicated  to  Mtesa  and  some  of  bis  principal  chiefs,  who  became  so  absorb- 
ingly interested  in  the  story  as  I  gave  it  to  them  that  little  of  other  business  was 
done.  The  political  hurzah  and  seat  of  justice  had  now  become  an  alcove,  where 
only  the  moral  and  religious  laws  were  discussed. 

"  Before  we  broke  up  our  meeting  Mtesa  informed  me  that  I  should  meet  a 
whiU  man  at  his  palace  the  next  day. 

"  *  A  white  man,  or  a  Turk  V 

"  *  A  white  man  like  yourself,'  repeated  Mtesa. 

**  *  No  ;  impossible  I' 

"  *  Yes,  you  will  see.  He  comes  from  Masr  (Cairo),  from  Gordoom  (Gordon) 
Pasha.' 

"  *  Ah,  very  well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  if  he  is  really  a  white  man, 
I  may  probably  stay  with  you  four  or  five  days  longer,'  said  I  to  Mtesa,  as  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  bade  him  good-night. 

**  The  *  white  man,'  reported  t9  be  coming  the  next  day,  arrived  at  noon  with 
great  eclat  and  flourishes  of  trumpets,  the  sounds  of  which  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  capital.  Mtesa  hurried  off  a  page  to  invite  me  to  his  hurzah,  I  hastened  up 
bv  a  private  entrance.  Mtesa  and  all  his  chiefs,  guards,  pages,  executioners,  claim- 
ants, guests,  drummers,  and  fifers  were  already  there,  en  grande  tenue. 
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"  Mtesa  was  in  a  fever,  as  I  could  see  by  the  paling  of  the  color  under  his  eyes 
and  his  glowing  eyeballs.     The  chiefs  shared  their  master's  excitement. 

" '  What  shall  we  do,'  he  asked,  *  to  welcome  him  V 

" '  Oh,  form  your  troops  in  line  from  the  entrance  to  the  burzak  down  to  the 
gate  of  the  out^r  court,  and  present  arms,  and  as  he  comes  within  the  gate  let  your 
-  (irums  and  fifes  sound  a  loud  welcome.' 


WOODEK   KETTLE-DRUM. 

**  *  Beautiful !'  said  Mtesa.  *  Hurry  Tori,  Chambarango,  Sekebobo :  form  them 
in  two  lines  just  as  Stamlee  says.  Oh,  that  is  beautiful !  And  shall  we  fire  guns, 
Stamlee  f 

'^  ^  No,  not  until  you  shake  hands  with  him ;  and,  as  he  is  a  soldier,  let  the 
guards  fire,  then  they  will  not  injure  any  one.' 

"  Mtesa's  flutter  of  excitement  on  this  occasion  made  me  think  that  there  must 
have  been  a  somewhat  similar  scene  before  my  landing  at  Usavara,  and  that  Tori 
mast  have  been  consulted  frequently  upon  the  form  of  ceremony  to  be  adopted. 

*'  What  followed  upon  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  at  the  outer  gate  had  best 
be  told  as  an  interlude  by  the  stranger  himself. 

**  *  At  two  o'clock,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  Mtesa  sent  a  messenger  to 
inform  me  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  me.  Notice  is  given  in  the  camp ;  every 
one  puts  on  his  finest  clothes ;  at  last  we  are  ready ;  my  brave  Soudanians  look 
quite  smart  in  their  red  jackets  and  white  trousers.  I  place  myself  at  their  head ; 
trampets  flourish  and  drums  sound  as  we  follow  an  avenue  from  eighty-five  to  a 
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hundred  yards  wide,  running  direct  north  and  south,  and  terminating  at  Mtesa^s 
palace.  .  .  . 

"  *  On  entering  this  court,  I  am  greeted  with  a  frightful  uproar ;  a  thousand 
instruments,  each  one  more  outlandish  than  the  other,  produce  the  most  discord- 
ant and  deafening  sounds.  Mtesa*s  body-guard  carrying  guns  present  arms  on  my 
appearance ;  the  king  is  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  reception-hall,  I  approach 
and  bow  to  him  a  la  turque.  He  holds  out  his  hand,  which  I  press;  1  immedi- 
ately perceive  a  sunburnt  European  to  the  left  of  the  king,  a  traveller,  whom  I 
imagine  to  be  Cameron.     We  exchange  glances  without  speaking. 

"  *  Mtesa  enters  the  reception-room,  and  we  follow  him.  It  is  a  narrow  hall 
about  sixty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  ceiling  of  which,  sloping  down  at  the 
entrance,  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  wooden  pillars  which  divide  the  room 
into  two  aisles.  The  principal  and  central  room  is  unoccupied,  and  leads  to  the 
king^s  throne ;  the  two  aisles  are  filled  with  the  great  dignitaries  and  chief  officers. 
At  each  pillar  stands  one  of  the  king's  guard,  wearing  a  1q^  red  mantle,  a  whit« 
turban  ornamented  with  monkey-skin,  white  trousers  and  black  blouse  with  a  red 
band.     All  are  armed  with  guns. 

" '  Mtesa  takes  his  place  on  his  throne,  which  is  a  wooden  seat  in  the  shape 
of  an  office  arm-chair ;  his  feet  rest  upon  a  cushion ;  the  whole  placed  on  a  leop- 
ard's skin  spread  over  a  Smyrna  carpet.  Before  the  king  is  a  highly -polished 
elephant's  tusk,  and  at  his  feet  are  two  boxes  containing  fetiches ;  on  either  side 
the  throne  is  a  lance  (one  copper,  the  other  steel),  each  held  by  a  guard ;  these  are 
the  insignia  of  Uganda;  the  dog  which  Speke  mentions  has  been  done  away  with. 
Crouching  at  the  foot  of  the  king  are  the  vizier  and  two  scribes. 

^< '  Mtesa  is  dignified  in  his  manner,  and  does  not  lack  a  certain  natural  air  of 
distinction ;  his  dress  is  elegant. — ^a  white  couftan  finished  with  a  red  band,  stock-  ^ 
ings,  slippers,  vest  of  black  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  tarbaucke  with 
a  silver  plate  on  the  top.     He  wears  a  sword  with  ivory-inlaid  hilt  (a  Zanzibar 
weapon),  and  a  staff. 

"  *  I  exhibited  my  presents,  which  Mtesa  scarcely  pretended  to  see,  his  dignity 
forbidding  him  to  show  any  curiosity. 

"  *  I  address  the  traveller,  who  sits  in  front  of  me,  on  the  left  of  the  king : 
"  Have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Cameron  ?" 

*' '  Stanley.  **  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Stanley." 

"  *  Myself.  "  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  member  of  the  Gordon-Pasha  Expedi- 
tion." 

"  *  We  bow  low  to  each  other,  as  though  we  had  met  in  a  drawing-roofti,  and 
our  conversation  is  at  an  end  for  the  moment. 

"  *  This  meeting  with  Mr.  Stanley  greatly  surprises  me.  Stanley  was  far  from 
my  thoughts ;  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  object  of  his  expedition. 

"  *  I  take  leave  of  the  king,  who  meanwhile  has  been  amusing  himself  by 
making  my  unlucky  soldiers  parade  and  flourish  their  trumpets.  I  shake  hands 
with  Mr.  Stanley,  and  ask  him  to  honor  me  with  his  presence  at  dinner.' 

"  Colonel  Linant  de  Bellefonds  having  thus  described  our  meeting,  there  re- 
mains but  little  for  me  to  add. 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  him  approaching  the  burzahy  I  recognized  him  to  be  a 
Frenchman.     Not  being  introduced  to  him — and  as  I  was  then  but  a  mere  guest 
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of  Mtesa,  with  whom  it  was  M.  Linant^s  first  desire  to  converse — I  simply  bowed 
to  him,  until  he  had  concluded  addressing  the  emperor,  when  our  introduction 
took  place  as  he  has  described. 

**  I  was  delighted  at  seeing  him,  and  much  more  delighted  when  I  discovered 
that  M.  Linant  was  a  very  agreeable  man.  I  observed  that  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  his  treatment  of  his  men  and  the  manner  in  which  I  treated  mine, 
and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Waganda  was  conducted  after  exactly  opposite 
principles  to  those  which  governed  my  conduct.  He  adopted  a  half-military  style 
which  the  Waganda  ill  brooked,  and  many  things  uncomplimentary  to  him  were 
uttered  by  them.  He  stationed  guards  at  the  entrance  to  his  courtyard  to  keep 
the  Waganda  at  a  distance,  except  those  bearing  messages  from  Mtesa,  while  my 
courtyard  was  nearly  full  of  Watongolehs,  soldiers,  pages,  children,  with  many  a 
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dark-brown  woman  listening  with  open  ears  to  my  conversation  with  the  Waganda. 
In  fact,  my  courtyard  from  morning  to  night  swarmed  with  all  classes,  for  I  loved 
to  draw  the  natives  to  talk,  so  that  perfect  confidence  might  bo  established  between 
us,  and  I  might  gain  an  insight  into  their  real  natures.  By  this  freer  converse 
with  them  1  became,  it  seemed,  a  universal  favorite,  and  obtained  information 
MiflScient  to  fill  two  octavo  volumes. 

"  M.  Linant  passed  many  pleasant  hours  with  me.  Though  he  had  started. 
from  Cairo  previous  to  my  departure  from  Zanzibar,  and  consequently  could  com- 
mdnicate  no  news  from  Europe,  I  still  felt  that  for  a  brief  period  I  enjoyed  civil- 
ized life.  The  religious  conversations  which  I  had  begun  with  Mtesa  were  main- 
tained in  the  presence  of  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds;  when  questioned  by  Mtesa 
about  the  facts  which  I  had  uttered,  and  which  had  been  faithfully  transcribed,  M. 
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Linant,  to  Mtesa^s  astonishment,  employed  nearly  the  same  words,  and  delivered 
•the  same  responses.  The  remarkable  fact  that  two  white  men,  who  had  never  met 
before,  'One  having  arrived  from  the  southeast,  the  other  having  emerged  from  the 
north,  should  nevertheless  both  know  the  same  things,  and  respond  in  the  same 
words,  charmed  the  popular  mind  without  the  burzah  as  a  wonder,  and  was  treas- 
tired  in  Mtesa's  memory  as  being  miraculous. 

•*  The  period  of  my  stay  with  Mtesa  drew  to  a  close,  and  I  requested  leave  to 
depart,  begging  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to  me  that  he  would 
furnish  me  with  transport  sufiScient  to  convey  the  expedition  by  water  from  Kage- 
hyi  in  Usukuma  to  Uganda.  Nothing  loath,  since  one  white  man  would  continue 
his  residence  with  him  till  my  return,  and  being  eager  to  see  the  gifts  I  told  him 
were  safe  at  Usukuma,  he  gave  his  permission,  and  commanded  Magassa  to  collect 
thirty  canoes,  and  to  accompany  me  to  my  camp.  On  the  1 5th  of  April,  then,  escorted 
by  Magassa  and  his  Watongolehs,  and  also  by  M.  Linant  and  ten  of  his  Nubian 
soldiers,  we  left  Rubaga  and  arrived  at  Usavara. 

"In  the  evening  I  concluded  my  letters  dated  14th  of  April,  1876,  which  were 
sent  to  the  Dailtf  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Herald,  the  English  and  American 
journals  I  represented  here,  appealing  for  a  Christian  mission  to  be  sent  to  Mtesa. 

"  The  appeal,  written  hurriedly,  and  included  in  the  letter  left  at  Usavara,  was 
as  follows : 

"  *  I  have,  indeed,  undermined  Islamism  so  much  here  that  Mtesa  has  deter- 
mined henceforth,  until  he  is  better  informed,  to  observe  the  Christian  Sabbath  as 
well  as  the  Moslem  Sabbath,  and  the  great  captains  have  unanimously  consented  to 
this.  He  has  further  caused  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses  to  be  written  on  a 
board  for  his  daily  perusal — for  Mtesa  can  read  Arabic — as  well  as  the  Lord's 
IVayer  and  the  golden  commandment  of  our  Saviour,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  This  is  great  progress  for  the  few  days  that  I  have  remained  with 
him,  and,  though  I  am  no  missionary,  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  I  might  become 
one  if  such  success  is  feasible.  But,  oh !  that  some  pious,  practical  missionary 
would  come  here !  What  a  field  and  harvest  ripe  for  the  sickle  of  civilization ! 
Mtesa  would  give  him  anything  he  desired — houses,  lands,  cattle,  ivory,  etc. ;  he 
might  call  a  province  his  own  in  one  day.  It  is  not  the  mere  preacher,  however, 
that  is  wanted  here.  The  bishops  of  Great  Britain  collected,  with  all  the  classic 
youth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would  effect  nothing  by  mere  talk  with  the  in- 
telligent people  of  Uganda.  It  is  the  practical  Christian  tutor,  who  can  teach 
people  how  to  become  Christians,  cure  their  diseases,  construct  dwellings,  under- 
stand and  exemplify  agriculture,  and  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  like  a  sailor — this 
is  the  man  who  is  wanted.  Such  a  one,  if  he  can  be  found,  would  become  the 
saviour  of  Africa.  He  must  be  tied  to  no  church  or  sect,  but  profess  God  and  his 
Son  and  the  moral  law,  and  live  a  blameless  Christian,  inspired  by  liberal  prin- 
ciples, charity  to  all  men,  and  devout  faith  in  Heaven.  He  must  belong  to  no 
nation  in  particular,  but  to  the  entire  white  race.  Such  a  man,  or  men,  Mtesa, 
Emperor  of  Uganda,  Usoga,  Unyoro,  and  Karagwe — an  enipire  three  hundred  and 
sixty  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  fifty  in  breadth — invites  to  repair  to  him. 
He  has  begged  me  to  tell  the  white  men  that,  if  they  will  only  come  to  him,  he 
will  give  them  all  they  want.  Now,  where  is  there  in  all  the  pagan  world  a  more 
promising  field  for  a  mission  than  Uganda  ?     Colonel  Linant  de  Belief onds  is  my 
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witness  that  I  speak  the  truth,  and  1  know  he  will  corroborate  all  I  say.  The 
colonel,  though  a  Frenchman,  is  a  Calvinist,  and  has  become  as  ardent  a  weU-wisher 
for  the  Waganda  as  I  am.  Then  why  further  spend  needlessly  vast  sums  upon 
black  pagans  of  Africa  who  have  no  example  of  their  own  people  becoming  Chris- 
tians before  them  ?  I  speak  to  the  Universities  Mission  at  Zanzibar  and  to  the 
Free  Methodists  at  Mombasa,  to  the  leading  philanthropists  and  the  pious  people 
of  England.  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  your  opportunity — embrace  it !  The  people  on 
the  shores  of  the  Nyanza  call  upon  you.  Obey  your  own  generous  instincts,  and 
listen  to  them ;  and  I  assure  you  that  in  one  year  you  will  have  more  converts  to 
Christianity  than  all  other  missionaries  united  can  number.  The  population  of 
Mtesa^s  kingdom  is  very  dense;  I  estimate  the  number  of  his  subjecta  at  two 
millions.  You  need  not  fear  to  spend  money  upon  such  a  mission,  as  Mtesa  is 
sole  ruler,  and  will  repay  its  cost  tenfold  with  ivory,  coffee,  otter-skins  of  a  very 
fine  quality,  or  even  in  cattle,  for  the  wealth  of  this  country  in  all  these  products 
is  immense.  The  road  here  is  by  the  Nile,  or  via  Zanzibar,  Ugogo,  and  Unyan- 
yemb6.  The  former  route,  so  long  as  Colonel  Gordon  governs  the  countries  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  seems  the  most  feasible." ' 

"When  the  letters  were  written  and  sealed  I  committed  them  to  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Linant.  My  friend  promised  he  would  await  my  return  from  Usukuma ; 
meanwhile  he  lent  me  a  powerful  field-glass,  as  mine,  being  considerably  injured, 
had  been  given  to  Mtesa. 

"  The  parting  between  M.  Linant  and  myself  I  shall  allow  him  to  describe : 

" '  At  5  A.M.  drums  are  beaten ;  the  boats  going  with  Stanley  are  collecting 
together. 

"  *  Mr.  Stanley  and  myself  are  soon  ready.  The  Lady  Alice  is  unmoored ; 
luggage,  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry  are  already  stowed  away  in  their  places.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  hoist  the  American  flag  and  head  the  boat  south- 
ward. I  accompany  Stanley  to  his  boat;  we  shake  hands  and  commend  each 
other  to  the  care  of  God.  Stanley  takes  the  helm ;  the  Lady  Alice  immediately 
swerves  like  a  spirited  horse,  and  bounds  forward  lashing  the  water  of  the  Nyanza 
into  foam.  The  starry  flag  is  hoisted,  and  floats  proudly  in  the  breeze ;  I  imme- 
diately raise  a  loud  hurrah  with  such  hearty  good-will  as  perhaps  never  before 
greeted  the  traveller's  ears. 

"  *  The  Lady  Alice  is  already  far  away.  We  wave  our  handkerchiefs  as  a 
last  farewell ;  my  heart  is  full ;  I  have  just  lost  a  brother.  I  had  grown  used  to 
seeing  Stanley,  the  open-hearted,  sympathetic  man  and  friend  and  admirable  travel- 
ler. With  him  I  forgot  my  fatigue ;  this  meeting  had  been  like  a  return  to  my 
own  country.  His  engaging,  instructive  conversation  made  the  hours  pass  like 
minutes.  I  hope  I  may  see  him  again,  and  have  the  happiness  of  spending  several 
days  with  him.' " 

One  of  the  youthful  auditors  asked  at  this  point  what  became  of 
Colonel  Linant  de  Belief onds.     Fred  replied  as  follows  to  the  inquiry : 

"  lie  remained  about  six  weeks  at  Mtesa's  court,  looking  for  the  return 
of  Mr.  Stanley.  The  latter  was  delayed  in  various  ways,  and  finally 
Colonel  Linant  started  on  his  return  to  Gondokoro,  to  report  to  his  supe- 
rior officer,  Gordon  Pasha.    He  had  a  severe  battle  with  the  natives  of 
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Unyoro ;  it  lasted  several  hours,  but  he  managed  to  escape  and  reach 
Gordon  Pasha's  headquarters.  In  the  following  August  he  was  sent  on 
an  expedition  aii^ong  the  Bari  tribe,  and,  at  a  place  called  Lahore,  he  and 
all  the  men  accompanying  him  were  killed.  He  was  an  efficient  officer, 
and  was  greatly  liked  by  those  with  whom  he  served. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  was  greatly  delayed  on  his  return  to  Usukuma,"  Fred 
continued,  "  by  the  inefficiency  of  Magassa  and  his  habits  of  procrasti- 
nation. He  did  not  assemble  the  required  number  of  canoes  which 
Mtesa  had  promised,  and  when  Stanley  sent  him  for  more  he  returned 
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without  them.  His  whole  course  of  action  was  one  of  duplicity,  and 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  delay  to  the  expedition.  Stanley  was 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  force  him  to  obey,  and  he  was  too  far  away 
from  Mtesa's  capital  to  inform  the  king  of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  On  the  way  down  the  coast  Mr.  Stanley  explored  the  Alexandra 
Nile  for  a  short  distance.  He  reported  it  about  five  hundred  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  narrowed  to  a  width  of  one  hundred  yards  about  two 
miles  above.  Its  current  was  so  strong  that  the  Lady  Alice  breasted  it 
with  difficulty,  and,  after  an  ascent  of  three  miles,  the  attempt  to  go 
farther  was  abandoned.  In  one  place  a  depth  of  eighty-five  feet  was 
obtained  with  the  sounding-line,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  volume  of 
water  discharged  by  the  river  is  very  large.  The  people  residing  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alexandra  Nile  call  it  '  the  mother  of  the  river  at  Jinga,' 
or  the  Ripon  Falls. 

"At  Bumbireh  Island  the  expedition  stopped  to  purchase  food,  of 
which  they  had  run  short,  but  the  natives  proved  to  be  unfriendly. 
Bumbireh  is  about  eleven  miles  long  by  two  in  width,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  four  thousand,  scattered  in  some  fifty  villages.  Here 
is  Mr.  Stanley's  account  of  his  experiences  at  this  island. 

"  At  0  A.M.  we  discovered  a  cove  near  the  southeast  end  of  the  long  island, 
and  pulled  slowly  into  it.  Immediately  the  natives  rushed  down  the  slopes,  shout- 
ing war-cries  and  uttering  fierce  ejaculations.  When  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
shore  I  bade  the  men  cease  rowing,  but  Safeni  and  Baraka  became  eloquent,  and 
said,  *  It  is  almost  always  the  case,  master,  with  savages.  They  cry  out  and  threat- 
en and  look  big,  but  you  will  see  that  all  that  noise  will  cease  as  soon  as  they  hear 
us  speak.     Besides,  if  we  leave  here  without  food,  where  shall  we  obtain  it  f 

"  The  last  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  though  I  gave  no  orders  to  resume 
their  oars,  four  of  the  men  impelled  the  boat  on  slowly,  while  Safeni  and  Baraka 
prepared  themselves  to  explain  to  the  natives,  who  were  now  close  within  hearing, 
as  they  came  rushing  to  the  water^s  edge.  I  saw  some  lift  great  stones,  while  oth- 
ers prepared  their  bows. 

'*  We  were  now  about  ten  yards  from  the  beach,  and  Safeni  and  Baraka  spoke, 
earnestly  pointing  to  their  mouths,  and  by  gestures  explaining  that  their  bellies 
were  empty.  They  smiled  with  insinuating  faces ;  uttered  the  words  *  brothers,' 
*  friends,'  *  good  fellows,'  most  volubly ;  cunningly  interpolated  the  words  Mtesa — 
the  kabaka — Uganda,  and  Antari,  King  of  Ihangiro,  to  whom  Bumbireh  belongs. 
Safeni  and  Baraka's  pleasant  volubility  seemed  to  have  produced  a  good  effect, 
for  the  stones  were  dropped,  the  bows  were  unstrung,  and  the  lifted  spears  low- 
ered to  assist  the  steady,  slow-walking  pace  with  which  they  now  advanced. 

"  Safeni  and  Baraka  turned  to  me  triumphantly,  and  asked,  <  What  did  we  say, 
master  f  and  then,  with  engaging  frankness,  invited  the  natives,  who  were  now 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  to  come  closer.     The  natives  consulted  a  little  while, 
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and  several — now  smiling  pleasantly  themselves — advanced  leisurely  into  the  water 
until  they  touched  the  boat's  prow.  They  stood  a  few  seconds  talking  sweetly, 
when  suddenly,  with  a  rush,  they  ran  the  boat  ashore ;  and  then  all  the  others, 
seizing  hawser  and  gunwale,  dragged  her  about  twenty  yards  over  the  rocky  beach 
high  and  dry,  leaving  us  almost  stupefied  with  astonishment ! 

"  Then  ensued  a  scene  which  beggars  description.  A  forest  of  spears  was  lev- 
elled ;  thirty  or  forty  bows  were  drawn  taut ;  as  many  barbed  arrows  seemed 
already  on  the  wing;  thick,  knotty  clubs  waved  above  our  heads;  two  hundred 
screaming  black  demons  jostled  with  each  other,  and  struggled  for  room  to  vent 
their  fury,  or  for  an  opportunity  to  deliver  one  crushing  blow  or  thrust  at  us. 

*'  In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  this  manifestation  of  violence 
had  been  observed,  I  had  sprung  to  my  feet,  each  hand  armed  with  a  loaded  self- 
cocking  revolver.  But  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  inflicting  much  injury  upon 
such  a  large  crowd  restrained  me,  and  Safeni  turned  to  me,  though  almost  cowed 
to  dumbness  by  the  loud  fury  around  us,  and  pleaded  with  me  to  be  patient.  I 
complied,  seeing  that  I  should  get  no  aid  from  my  crew ;  but,  while  bitterly  blam- 
ing myself  for  my  imprudence  in  having  yielded — against  my  instincts — to  placing 
myself  in  the  power  of  such  savages,  I  vowed  that,  if  I  escaped  this  once,  my  own 
judgment  should  guide  my  actions  for  the  future. 

**  1  assumed  a  resigned  air,  though  I  still  retained  my  revolvers.  My  crew 
also  bore  the  first  outburst  of  the  tempest  of  shrieking  .rage  which  assailed  them 
with  almost  sublime  imperturbability.  Safeni  crossed  his  arms  with  the  meekness 
of  a  saint.  Baraka  held  his  hands  palms  outward,  asking,  with  serene  benignity, 
*  What,  my  friends,  ails  you  ?  Do  you  fear  empty  hands  and  smiling  people  like 
us  ?  We  are  friends ;  we  came,  as  friends,  to  buy  food,  two  or  tliree  bananas,  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  grain  or  potatoes  or  muhogo  (cassava),  and,  if  you  permit  us,  we 
shall  depart  as  friends.' 

'  "  Our  demeanor  had  a  great  effect.  The  riot  and  noise  seemed  to  be  subsid- 
ing, when  some  fifty  new-comers  rekindled  the  smouldering  fury.  Again  the  for- 
est of  spears  swayed  on  the  launch,  again  the  knotty  clubs  were  whirled  aloft, 
again  the  bows  were  drawn,  and  again  the  barbed  arrows  seemed  fiying.  Safeni 
received  a  push  which  sent  him  tumbling ;  little  Kirango  received  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  spear-staff ;  Saramba  gave  a  cry  as  a  club  descended  on  his  back. 

"  I  sprang  up  this  time  to  remonstrate,  with  the  two  revolvers  in  my  left  hand. 
I  addressed  myself  to  an  elder,  who  seemed  to  be  restraining  the  people  from 
proceeding  too  far.  I  showed  him  beads,  cloth,  wire,  and  invoked  the  names  of 
Mtesa,  and  Antari  their  king. 

*^  The  sight  of  the  heaps  of  beads  and  cloth  I  exposed  awakened,  however, 
the  more  deliberate  passions  of  selfishness  and  greed  in  each  heart.  An  attempt 
at  massacre,  they  began  to  argue,  would  certainly  entail  the  loss  of  some  of  them- 
selves. *  Guns  might  be  seized,  and  handled  with  terrible  effect,  even  by  dying 
men,  and  who  knows  what  those  little  iron  things  in  the  white  man's  hands  are  V 
they  seemed  to  be  asking  themselves.  The  elder,  whatever  he  thought,  responded 
with  an  affectation  of  indignation,  raised  his  stick,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of 
him  drove  back  the  demoniac  crowd.  Other  prominent  men  now  assisted  this 
elder,  whom  we  subsequently  discovered  to  be  Shekka,  the  King  of  Bumbireh. 

'^  Shekka  then,  having  thus  bestirred  himself,  beckoned  to  half  a  dozen  men, 
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and  walked  away  a  few  yards  behind  the  mass.  Half  the  crowd  followed  the 
king  and  his  council,  while  the  other  half  remained  to  indulge  their  tongues  on 
08,  and  to  continually  menace  us  with  either  club  or  spear. 

"The  issue  had  surely  arrived.  There  had  been  just  one  brief  moment  of 
agony  when  I  reflected  how  unlovely  death  appears  in  such  guise  as  that  in  which 
it  then  threatened  me.  What  would  my  people  think  as  they  anxiously  wait- 
ed for  the  never-returning  master !  What  would  Pocock  and  Barker  say  when 
they  heard  of  the  tragedy  of  Bumbireh !  And  my  friends  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope ! 

"  A  messenger  from  the  king  and  the  council  arrives,  and  beckons  Safeni.  1 
said  to  him,  *  Safeni,  use  your  wit.'     *  Please  God,  master,'  he  replied. 

**  Safeni  drew  nearly  all  the  crowd  after  him,  for  curiosity  is  strong  in  the 
African.  I  saw  him  pose  himself.  A  born  diplomatist  was  Safeni.  His  hands 
moved  up  and  down,  outward  and  inward ;  a  cordial  frankness  sat  naturally  on  his 
face ;  his  gestures  were  graceful ;  the  man  was  an  orator,  pleading  for  mercy  and 
justice. 

**  Safeni  returned,  his  face  radiant.  *  It  is  all  right,  master,  there  is  no  fear. 
They  say  we  must  stop  here  until  to-morrow.' 

**  *  Will  they  sell  us  food  ?' 

"  *  Oh,  yes,  as  soon  as  they  settle  their  shauri.' 

"  While  Safeni  was  speaking  six  men  rushed  up  and  seized  the  oars. 

"  Safeni,  though  hitherto  politic,  lost  temper  at  this,  and  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent them.  They  raised  their  clubs  to  strike  him.  I  shouted  out,  *  Let  them  go, 
Safeni.' 

"  *  A  loud  cheer  greeted  the  seizure  of  the  oars.  I  became  convinced  now 
that  this  one  little  act  would  lead  to  others;  for  man  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world.     If  a  man  submit  once,  he  must  be  prepared  to  submit  again. 

**  The  '  shauri '  proceeded.  Another  messenger  came,  demanding  five  cloths 
and  five  fundo  of  necklaces.  They  were  delivered.  But  as  it  was  now  near  noon, 
and  they  were  assured  we  could  not  escape,  the  savages  withdrew  to  their  nearest 
village  to  refresh  themselves  with  wine  and  food. 

**  Aft€r  the  warriors  had  departed  some  women  came  to  look  at  us.  We  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  in  return  they  gave  us  the  consoling  assurance  that  we  should 
be  killed ,  but  they  said  that  if  we  could  induce  Shekka  to  make  blood-brother- 
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hood,  or  to  eat  honey  with  one  of  us,  we  should  be  safe.  If  we  failed,  there  was 
only  flight  or  death.     We  thanked  them,  but  we  would  wait. 

"  About  3  P.M.  we  heard  a  number  of  drums  beaten.  Safeni  was  told  that  if 
the  natives  collected  again  he  must  endeavor  to  induce  Shekka  with  gifts  to  go 
through  the  process  of  blood-brotherhood. 

"  A  long  line  of  natives  in  full  war  costume  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  ter- 
race, on  which  the  banana  grove  and  village  of  Kajurri  stood.  Their  faces  were 
smeared  with  black  and  white  pigments.  Almost  all  of  them  bore  the  peculiar 
shields  of  Usongora.  Their  actions  were  such  as  the  dullest-witted  of  us  recog- 
nized as  indicating  hostilities. 

"  Even  Safeni  and  Baraka  were  astounded,  and  their  first  words  were  *  Prepare, 
master.     Truly,  this  is  trouble.' 

"  *  Never  mind  me,'  I  replied,  *  I  have  been  ready  these  three  hours.  Are  yon 
ready,  your  guns  and  revolvers  loaded,  and  your  ears  open  this  time  V 

"  *  We  are,'  they  all  firmly  answered. 

**  *  Don't  be  afraid ;  be  quite  cool.  We  will  tr}%  while  they  are  collecting  to- 
gether, the  women's  suggestion.  Go  frankly  and  smilingly,  Safeni,  up  to  Shekka, 
on  the  top  of  that  hill,  and  offer  him  these  three  fundo  of  beads,  and  ask  him  to 
exchange  blood  with  you.' 

**  Safeni  proceeded  readily  on  his  errand,  for  there  was  no  danger  to  him  bodily 
while  we  were  there  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  their  full  power  as  yet 
unprepared.  For  ten  minutes  he  conversed  with  them,  while  the  drums  kept  beat- 
ing, and  numbers  of  men  bepainted  for  war  v;ere  increasing  Shekka's  force.    Some 


THE  LAAT  HOPE  GONE. 
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of  them  ontcrtainod  u«  by  domonstnitinif  with  their  8jM»ar»  how  thoy  fouijht. 
Thfir  ^I'Htiiri'H  wero  wild,  th»'ir  vui^vH  wwv  nhrill  and  HiTt-f,  thry  ^ere  kindling 
thfniH4'l\t'H  itit4»  a  ti^htiiii^  fover. 

♦♦SMft'iii  n'turiKMl.  Shfkkn  had  rffu«*od  tht*  j»ledi;<' <»f  |>ra<'o.  Tin*  natives  now 
nniKtortMl  over  three  hiin<lred. 

••  |*re»ently  fifty  hold  fellows  eainc*  niMhiti);  do>»n,  iitteriiitf  a  shrill  ery.  With- 
<Mit  iK'sitation  they  eaiiie  Htraii;lit  to  the  hoat,  and,  hi'^HJii^f  Hoincthititf  to  iih,  wi/ed 
our  Kit^aiida  <lniin.  It  wan  siieii  a  Kinall  affair,  we  did  not  re^ixt  ;  Mill  the  manner 
in  which  it  wa>4  taken  eonipletely  uiHle<'eive<l  ns,  if  any  Hiiiall  ho|K*  of  |M'aee  rr- 
inained.      I^md  applause  jfreete<i  the  a<*t  of  gallantry. 

**  Then  tw<»  men  eame  down  towanis  us,  and  hei^an  U*  dri\e  H«»me  cowm  awav 
that  were  ^n^izinjf  U'tween  lis  ami  the  men  on  the  hill.  Safeni  a^ki'd  of  one  of 
them,  *  Whv  do  v<>u  do  that  f 
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**  *  IWauH4»  we  an»  tfoinj^  to  Inj^in  ti;;htiiiir  presently,  and  if  y«Hi  art*  men,  you 
may  hetfin  U*  pre|Min»  yoiinM-Ues/  lie  sai<l,  jMonifull). 

•••Thanks,  my  hold  frien<i/  1  iiiutlere«i  to  myself.  *TIh»m*  are  the  truest  ^»»nls 
we  lui\e  heani  t<Mla\ 

••The  t^o  nien  %i»Tr  ri'tirini:  up  tlie  hill.  'Here,  Saf<  iii/  I  sjiid,  'take  tln-M- 
two  tine  hmI  I'lnthM  in  \our  hand;  ualk  sloul>  up  after  thtni  a  little  wa\.  and  tin- 
minute  \ou  hear  my  \oi<<'  run  h««k  ;  and  you.  my  Im»\s  this  is  for  \\iv  ami  dt-ath. 
mind;  ranifi*  yniirHohrH  «)n  ra«  h  side  of  the  hoat,  lay  your  hands  on  it  rartlts«»l\ . 
hut  with  a  tinn  ^p-ip,  and  uhm  I  iriw  the  uoni,  push  it  ^itli  the  f«»nr  of  a  hun 
driMl  men  down  the  hill  into  the  water.  .\re  you  all  read),  and  do  \..ii  think  \ou 
cmn  do  It  f     <Hher>»is4»  ue  niiirht  as  i»ell  lujrin  fi^rhtini:  \*Iirre  ^e  are/ 

"*  Vca,  hiHluilliih  Mast  t/  thcv  rried  out  uith  one  \oirr. 
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"  ♦  Go,  Saf  eni !' 

"  I  waited  until  he  had  walked  fifty  yards  away,  and  saw  that  he  acted  precise- 
ly as  I  had  instructed  him. 

"  *  Push,  my  boys ;  push  for  your  lives  !" 

**  The  crew  bent  their  heads  and  strained  their  arms ;  the  boat  began  to  moTCy 
and  there  was  a  hissing,  grinding  noise  below  me.  I  seized  my  double-barrelled 
elephant  rifle  and  shouted,  *  Safeni  I  Safeni,  return  !' 

"  The  natives  were  quick-eyed.  They  saw  the  boat  moving,  and  with  one  accord 
they  swept  down  the  hill  uttering  the  most  fearful  cries. 

"  My  boat  was  at  the  water's  edge.  *  Shoot  her  into  the  lake,  my  men ;  never 
mind  the  water ;'  and,  clear  of  all  obstruction,  she  darted  out  upon  the  lake. 

*^  Safeni  stood  for  an  instant  on  the  water's  edge,  with  the  cloths  in  his  hand. 

The  foremost  of  a  crowd  of  natives  was  about 
twenty  yards  from  him.  lie  raised  his  spear  and 
balanced  himself. 

" '  Spring  into  the  water,  man,  head  first,'  I 
cried. 

"The  balanced  spear  was  about  to  fly,  and 
another  man  was  preparing  his  weapon  for  a  dead- 
ly cast,  when  I  raised  my  gun  and  the  bullet 
ploughed  through  him  and  through  the  second. 
The  bowmen  halted  and  drew  their  bows.  I 
sent  two  charges  of  duck-shot  into  their  midst, 
and  the  natives  retreated  from  the  beach  on  which 
the  boat  had  lately  lain. 

"Having  checked  the  natives,  I  assisted  one 
of  my  men  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  him  to 
lend  a  band  to  the  others,  while  I  reloaded  my 
big  guns,  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  natives.  There 
was  a  point  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length  on 
the  east,  which  sheltered  the  cove.  Some  of  the 
natives  made  a  rush  for  this,  but  my  guns  com- 
manded the  exposed  position,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire. 

"  The  crew  seized  their  rifles,  but  I  told  them 
to  leave  them  alone,  and  to  tear  the  bottom- 
boards  out  of  the  boat  and  use  them  as  paddles ;  for  there  were  two  hippopotami 
advancing  upon  us  open-mouthed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  be  crushed  in 
the  water  after  such  a  narrow  escape  from  the  ferocious  people  ashore.  I  per- 
mitted one  of  the  hippos  to  approach  within  ten  yards,  and,  aiming  between  his 
eyes,  perforated  his  skull  with  a  three-ounce  ball,  and  the  second  received  such  a 
vound  that  we  were  not  molested  by  him. 

"It  was  5  P.M.  We  had  only  four  bananas  in  the  boat,  and  we  were  twelve 
hungry  men.  If  we  had  a  strong  fair  breeze,  a  day  and  a  night  would  suffice  to 
enable  us  to  reach  our  camp.  But  if  we  had  head-winds,  the  journey  might  oc- 
cupy a  month.  Meanwhile,  where  should  we  apply  for  food  ?  Fresh  water  we 
had  in  abundance,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  all  the  armies  of  the  world  for 
a  century.     But  food  ?     Whither  should  we  turn  for  it  ?" 
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Frrnl  pauscKl  a  few  moments  while  his  auditors  waited  in  bn»athless 
anxiety  for  the  continuation  of  the  story. 

*' At  ni^ht  a  stonn  came  on/'  s*iid  Frinl,  *'and  the  Ah'rt*  drifttMl  hel|v 
h»ssly,  while  her  ocru|)ants,  weakened  hv  nearly  lifty  hours  without  fo<Ml 
and  dn^nclunl  hy  the  rain  that  fell  in  torrents,  felt  that  they  wrr>»  aUmt 
to  'die  in  the  Nvanzii'  as  they  Inui  Ixmmi  told  to  do  hy  the  cruel  nativt»s 
of  Humhireh.  In  the  morning  the  stonn  ahate<K  and  tlu»v  n^acluMl  an 
uninhahitinl  island  which  Mr.  Stanley  appropriately  nannnl  Kefup*  Isl- 
and. The  men  gjithennl  bananas,  clierrii»s,  and  oth«»r  fruits,  while  their 
leaiier  shot  some  ducks,  so  that  they  had  an  abundant  sup|H*r,  which,  you 
may  U*  sure,  \\m  eap»rly  devounnl.  They  nMuainiMl  two  days  at  Kcfup' 
Island  to  n^X  and  gain  stn^ngth,  and  also  to  make  t>ars  to  n*place  th<»s<* 
loKt  at  Bumbireh.  Then  they  continmnl  their  voya;,a»  and  nMchtnl  their 
uUl  camp  at  Kag<.»hyi  without  further  molestation  or  suffering. 

•'The  |>arty  was  welccmuHl  most  joyously  by  Frank  I\HMHk  and  the 
men  in  camp,  but  the  news  that  gn^»li»<l  the  explorer  was  full  of  sailness. 
When  he  inquired  for  Fred  Itarker,  young  P(K*ock  |>oint<Ml  to  a  cairn  of 
stones  near  the  shore,  and  in  a  low  voice  wiid  Barker  hail  ditsl  twelve 
days  before,  and  was  burie<l  under  the  cairn.  Several  of  the  Zanzibaris 
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CAIRN   KRKCTED   TO   THK    MEMORY   OF  FREDERICK   BARKER  : 
MAJITA   AMD   URURI   MOUNTAINS   IN   THE  DISTANCE,  ACROSS   SPKKE  GULF. 

had  died,  including  three  of  the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  expedition, 
while  some  of  the  worst  spirits  in  the  camp  were  on  the  verge  of  mutin\\ 
The  natives  had  continued  friendly,  and  the  camp  was  so  well  supplied 
with  provisions  that  those  who  had  preserved  their  health  were  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  and  those  who  accompanie<l  him  on  the  boat  expedi- 
tion were  greatly  reduced  by  their  privations  and  exposure,  Stanley 
weighing  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  or  sixty-three  pounds  less 
than  when  he  left  Zanzibar.  Eest  was  imperative,  and  in  Stanley's  case 
it  was  accompanied  by  fever  which  reduced  him  to  a  weight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  pounds  in  a  few  days.  On  the  fifth  day  he  had  conquered 
the  fever  by  liberal  doses  of  quinine,  but  found  himself  very  weak  and 
pale." 

One  of  the  youths  asked  what  became  of  Magassa  and  his  fleet  of 
canoes. 

"  That  was  what  worried  Mr.  Stanley,"  replied  Fred,  "  and  during  the 
delirium  of  his  fever  he  was  constantly  asking  for  the  canoes.  They 
never  came,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  other  boats  or  make  the  jour- 
ney by  land.  After  much  bargaining  and  diplomacy  twenty-one  canoes 
were  purchased  from  Lukongeh,  King  of  Ukerew6,  a  large  island  which 
separates  Speke  Gulf  from  the  watere  of  the  lake.  They  Avere  in  poor 
condition,  but,  by  much  patching  and  calking,  were  made  available  for 
transporting  the  expedition  to  Refuge  Island,  where  the  boat  party  re- 
treated after  its  encounter  with  the  natives  of  Bumbireh. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  gives  some  interesting  details  concerning  the  king  and 
people  of  Ukerewe. 


THE  KING  OF  UKEREWfe, 


W 


••The  kinjf,  Ltikon^rh,  man  a  handHomv,  o|H»n-fnc*tMl,  li^lit-<'olor(M|  mnn  ahmit 
twenty-m»von  years  «»hi ;  lit*  \h  Htip|><»s€Hi  t4>  Ik*  en<li»w(*<l  nith  M(i)H*rtiHturHl  pontT, 
Mtul  fk'izt'M  vvvry  o|>|M>rtunity  to  lici^hton  thin  U'liff.  lit*  \h  U'licvo<l  t<>  U*  t'lmhKMl 
to  rn*at4.*  a  drought  at  plc^t-suro,  aiui  t4i  cause*  the  land  to  Ik*  drencluMl  with  miii. 
It  waM  fortunati*  that*  Hinre  his  a<MVKsion  t4i  |M)m'er,  rain  had  Uvvu  n'l^'uhtr  and  oopi- 
oUM  in  itM  aciiMon.  The  kin^  had  not  l>i>en  hIow  to  point  out  thin  iniiiieUM*  ad\Hn- 
ta;fe  which  Tkerewo  hatl  piined  8ince  he  Kuoceeded  hi«  father;  he  ^hs  theref«»n* 
U'loveil  and  feared. 


AT   mi    LAXOt.HO-rLACK   Or   MHOdKI,    KlSil    Ll'KOXUUI  8   CAFITAL. 

**  Awan*  of  the  vahie  c»f  a  n*putation  hs  rain-maker,  he  wan  anihitious  to  a<ld  to 
it  that  of  *ffn*at  medi<*ine  man/  and  he  U*M4»ULrht  me  to  impart  to  liim  K4»nie  of 
the  tn^uid  PeeretM  of  Kuro|N* — Hueh  as  how  to  tninnform  men  into  lion»<  and  h*op- 
ardii,  t4>  rausi*  the  rains  !<»  fall  or  eease,  the  windn  to  l»low,  and  tree**  to  pr<Hlu<'e 
fniit.  IVmands  of  this  eliaraeter  an*  e<»mmonly  made  hy  Afriran  oliirfH.  Wlu-n  I 
MatiHl  my  ina!»ility  t4»  comply  with  these  requests,  the  kinjf  whispered  to  liis  i  lii<fs  : 

'•'  He  will  not  ii'wv  me  what  1  ask,  because*  he  is  afraid  that  he  will  n<»t  ^vt  iIm- 
rjui4N*s;  hut  you  will  see  when  my  men  n*tuni  from  I'lranda, 
he  will  |^%e  me  all  I  ask/ 

**  Many  atories  were  current  alwmt  the  wii<*hcraft  practised 
l*y  the  p<M»ple  of  Tkara  Island,  pro\ini;that  thoM*  islanders 
ba%e  lN*en  at  |»ainM  t4»  spn*ad  ahr<»ad  a  ^o4h1  repute  for  them- 
M*l%'efs  that  they  are  cunning;,  and,  aware*  that  superstition  is 
a  weaknetta  of  hunuin  nature,  ha\e  soui^ht  t4»  thri\e  u|M>n  it. 
Tlieir  piwer — mvordini;  to  the  Wakerewe — c>ver  the  amphihiie 
is  wunderful.  Tliey  ha4l  cnM*<HlileM  which  wen*  traine<l  t<»  do 
anything  they  were  told  X*»  <lo,  and  their  kin^  ha4l  a  hip|H»- 
poiamiui  which  came  to  him  each  niurtiing  to  bt*  milke<l !  ^ruH  uoi.m  iua  «.i.«t^ 
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"  Coils  of  brass  wire  are  much  coveted  by  the  Wakerewe,  for  the  adornment 
of  their  wives,  who  wear  it  in  such  numerous  circlets  round  their 
necks  as  to  give  them  at  a  distance  an  appearance  of  wearinjj 
ruffs.  Wristlets  of  copper  and  brass  and  iron,  and  anklets  of 
the  same  metal,  besides  armlets  of  ivory,  are  the  favorite  deco- 
WAKERKWE  STOOL,    ratlous  of  tlic  men. 


"  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  expedition  and  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
canoes,  it  required  two  journeys  of  the  flotilla  to  transport  the  entire  par- 
ty, with  its  baggage,  from  Kagohyi  to  Refuge  Island.  The  work  was 
safely  accomplished,  friendly  terms  were  made  with  the  natives  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  now,"  said  Fred,  as  he  closed  the  book,  "  we  w^ill  leave  the 
entire  party  until  we  assemble  again  in  the  evening." 


WAKEREW^   DWELLING- IIOrSE. 


WAKEREWl£  CANOES. 


WAKEREWli   WARRIOR. 


ROCK  FORMATIONS  ON  LAKE  VRTOHIA. 
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hood,  or  to  eat  honey  with  one  of  us,  we  should  be  safe.  If  we  failed,  there  was 
only  flight  or  death.     We  thanked  them,  but  we  would  wait. 

"About  3  P.M.  we  heard  a  number  of  drums  beaten.  Safeni  was  told  that  if 
the  natives  collected  again  he  must  endeavor  to  induce  Shekka  with  gifts  to  go 
through  the  process  of  blood-brotherhood. 

"  A  long  line  of  natives  in  full  war  costume  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  ter- 
race, on  which  the  banana  grove  and  village  of  Kajurri  stood.  Their  faces  were 
smeared  with  black  and  white  pigments.  Almost  all  of  them  bore  the  peculiar 
shields  of  Usongora.  Their  actions  were  such  as  the  dullest-witted  of  us  recog- 
nized as  indicating  hostilities. 

"  Even  Safeni  and  Baraka  were  astounded,  and  their  first  words  were  *  Prepare, 
master.     Truly,  this  is  trouble.' 

"  *  Never  mind  me,'  I  replied,  *  I  have  been  ready  these  three  hours.  Are  you 
ready,  your  guns  and  revolvers  loaded,  and  your  ears  open  this  time  V 

"  *  We  are,'  they  all  firmly  answered. 

"  *  Don't  be  afraid ;  be  quite  cool.  We  will  try,  while  they  are  collecting  to- 
gether, the  women's  suggestion.  Go  frankly  and  smilingly,  Safeni,  up  to  Shekka, 
on  the  top  of  that  hill,  and  offer  him  these  three  fundo  of  beads,  and  ask  him  to 
exchange  blood  with  you.' 

**  Safeni  proceeded  readily  on  his  errand,  for  there  was  no  danger  to  him  bodily 
while  we  were  there  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  their  full  power  as  yet 
unprepared.  For  ten  minutes  he  conversed  with  them,  while  the  drums  kept  beat- 
ing, and  numbers  of  men  bepainted  for  war  were  increasing  Shekka's  force.     Some 
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of  them  entertained  us  by  demonstrating  with  their  spears  how  they  fought. 
Their  gestures  were  wild,  their  voir-es  were  shrill  and  fierce,  they  were  kindling 
themselves  into  a  fighting  fever. 

**  Safeni  returned.  Shekka  had  refused  the  pledge  of  peace.  The  natives  now 
mustered  over  three  hundred. 

"  Presently  fifty  bold  fellows  came  rushing  down,  uttering  a  shrill  cry.  With- 
out hesitation  they  came  straight  to  the  boat,  and,  hissing  something  to  us,  seized 
our  Kiganda  drum.  It  was  such  a  small  affair,  we  did  not  resist ;  still  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  taken  completely  undeceived  us,  if  any  small  hope  of  peace  re- 
mained.    Loud  applause  greeted  the  act  of  gallantry. 

'*  Then  two  men  came  down  towards  us,  and  began  to  drive  some  cows  away 
that  were  grazing  between  us  and  the  men  on  the  hill.  Safeni  asked  of  one  of 
them,  *  VV^hy  do  you  do  that  V 
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**  *  Because  we  are  going  to  begin  fighting  presently,  and  if  you  are  men,  you 
may  begin  to  prepare  yourselves,'  he  said,  scornfully. 

"  *  Thanks,  my  bold  friend,'  I  muttered  to  myself.  *  Those  are  the  truest  words 
we  have  heard  to-day  ' 

**The  two  men  were  retiring  up  the  hill.  *  Here,  Safeni,'  I  said,  'take  these 
two  fine  red  cloths  in  your  hand ;  walk  slowly  up  after  them  a  little  way,  and  the 
minute  you  hear  my  voice  run  back ;  and  you,  my  boys,  this  is  for  life  and  death, 
mind ;  range  yourselves  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  lay  your  hands  on  it  carelessly, 
but  with  a  firm  grip,  and  when  I  give  the  word,  push  it  with  the  force  of  a  hun- 
dred men  down  the  hill  into  the  water.  Are  you  all  ready,  and  do  you  think  you 
can  do  it  ?     Otherwise  we  might  as  well  begin  fighting  where  we  are.' 

**  *  Yes,  Inshallah  Master,'  they  cried  out  with  one  voice. 
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"  *  Go,  Safeni !' 

"  I  waited  until  he  had  walked  fifty  yards  away,  and  saw  that  he  acted  precise- 
ly as  I  had  instructed  him. 

"  *  Push,  my  boys ;  push  for  your  lives !" 

"  The  crew  bent  their  heads  and  strained  their  arras ;  the  boat  began  to  move, 
and  there  was  a  hissing,  grinding  noise  below  me.  I  seized  my  double-barrelled 
elephant  rifle  and  shouted,  *  Safeni  I  Safeni,  return !' 

"  The  natives  were  quick-eyed.  They  saw  the  boat  moving,  and  with  one  accord 
they  swept  down  the  hill  uttering  the  most  fearful  cries. 

"  My  boat  was  at  the  water's  edge.  *  Shoot  her  into  the  lake,  my  men ;  never 
mind  the  water ;'  and,  clear  of  all  obstruction,  she  darted  out  upon  the  lake. 

'*  Safeni  stood  for  an  instant  on  the  water's  edge,  with  the  cloths  in  his  hand. 

The  foremost  of  a  crowd  of  natives  was  about 
twenty  yards  from  him.  lie  raised  his  spear  and 
balanced  himself. 

" '  Spring  into  the  water,  man,  head  first,'  I 
cried. 

"The  balanced  spear  was  about  to  fly,  and 
another  man  was  preparing  his  weapon  for  a  dead- 
ly cast,  when  I  raised  my  gun  and  the  bullet 
ploughed  through  him  and  through  the  second. 
The  bowmen  halted  and  drew  their  bows.  I 
sent  two  charges  of  duck-shot  into  their  midst, 
and  the  natives  retreated  from  the  beach  on  which 
the  boat  had  lately  lain. 

"Having  checked  the  natives,  I  assisted  one 
of  my  men  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  him  to 
lend  a  hand  to  the  others,  while  I  reloaded  my 
big  guns,  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  natives.  There 
was  a  point  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length  on 
the  east,  which  sheltered  the  cove.  Some  of  the 
natives  made  a  rush  for  this,  but  my  guns  com- 
manded the  exposed  position,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire. 

HEADS  OF  SFiARs.  "  Thc  crcw  scizcd  their  rifles,  but  I  told  them 

to  leave  them  alone,  aiid  to  tear  the  bottom- 
boards  out  of  the  boat  and  use  them  as  paddles ;  for  there  were  two  hippopotami 
advancing  upon  us  open-mouthed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  be  crushed  in 
the  water  after  such  a  narrow  escape  from  the  ferocious  people  ashore.  I  per- 
mitted one  of  the  hippos  to  approach  within  ten  yards,  and,  aiming  between  his 
eyes,  perforated  his  skull  with  a  three-ounce  ball,  and  the  second  received  such  a 
vound  that  we  were  not  molested  by  him. 

"It  was  5  P.M.  We  had  only  four  bananas  in  the  boat,  and  we  were  twelve 
hungry  men.  If  we  had  a  strong  fair  breeze,  a  day  and  a  night  would  suffice  to 
enable  us  to  reach  our  camp.  But  if  we  had  head-winds,  the  journey  might  oc- 
cupy a  month.  Meanwhile,  where  should  we  apply  for  food  ?  Fresh  water  we 
had  in  abundance,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  all  the  armies  of  the  world  for 
a  century.     But  food  "i     Whither  should  we  turn  for  it  ?" 
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Fred  paused  a  few  moments  while  his  auditors  waited  in  breathless 
anxiety  for  the  continuation  of  the  story. 

*'At  night  a  storm  came  on,"  said  Fred,  "and  the  Alice  drifted  help- 
lessly, while  her  occupants,  weakened  by  nearly  fifty  hours  without  food 
and  drenched  by  the  rain  that  fell  in  torrents,  felt  that  they  were  about 
to  *  die  in  the  Nyanza '  as  they  had  been  told  to  do  by  the  cruel  natives 
of  Bumbireh.  In  the  morning  the  storm  abated,  and  they  reached  an 
uninhabited  island  which  Mr.  Stanley  appropriately  named  Refuge  Isl- 
and. The  men  gathered  bananas,  cherries,  and  other  fruits,  while  their 
leader  shot  some  ducks,  so  that  they  had  an  abundant  supper,  which,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  eagerly  devoured.  They  remained  two  days  at  Eefuge 
Island  to  rest  and  gain  strength,  and  also  to  make  oars  to  replace  those 
lost  at  Bumbireh.  Then  they  continued  their  voyage  and  reached  their 
old  camp  at  Kagehyi  without  further  molestation  or  suflFering. 

**  The  party  was  welcomed  most  joyously  by  Frank  Pocock  and  the 
men  in  camp,  but  the  news  that  greeted  the  explorer  was  full  of  sadness. 
When  he  inquired  for  Fred  Barker,  young  Pocock  pointed  to  a  cairn  of 
stones  near  the  shore,  and  in  a  low  voice  said  Barker  had  died  twelve 
days  before,  and  was  buried  under  the  cairn.  Several  of  the  Zanzibaris 
7 
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CAIRN   ERKCTED   TO   THK    IfEMORT   OF   FREDERICK   BARKKR  : 
MAJITA   AND   CRURI   MOUNTAINS   IN   THE  DISTANCE,  ACROSS  SPEKX   GULF. 

had  died,  including  three  of  the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  expedition, 
while  some  of  the  worst  spirits  in  the  camp  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny. 
The  natives  had  continued  friendly,  and  the  camp  was  so  well  suppUed 
with  provisions  that  those  who  had  preserved  their  health  were  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  and  those  who  accompanied  him  on  the  boat  expedi- 
tion were  greatly  reduced  by  their  privations  and  exposure,  Stanley 
weighing  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  or  sixty-three  pounds  less 
than  when  he  left  Zanzibar.  Eest  was  imperative,  and  in  Stanley's  case 
it  was  accompanied  by  fever  Which  reduced  him  to  a  weight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  pounds  in  a  few  days.  On  the  fifth  day  he  had  conquered 
the  fever  by  hberal  doses  of  quinine,  but  found  himself  very  weak  and 
pale." 

One  of  the  youths  asked  what  became  of  Magassa  and  his  fleet  of 
canoes. 

"  That  was  what  worried  Mr.  Stanley,"  replied  Fred,  "  and  during  the 
delirium  of  his  fever  he  was  constantly  asking  for  the  canoes.  They 
never  came,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  other  boats  or  make  the  jour- 
ney by  land.  After  much  bargaining  and  diplomacy  twenty-one  canoes 
were  purchased  from  Lukongeh,  King  of  Ukerewe,  a  large  island  which 
separates  Speke  Gulf  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  They  were  in  poor 
condition,  but,  by  much  patching  and  calking,  were  made  available  for 
transporting  the  expedition  to  Eefuge  Island,  where  the  boat  party  re- 
treated after  its  encounter  with  the  natives  of  Bumbireh. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  gives  some  interesting  details  concerning  the  king  and 
people  of  Ukerewe. 
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**The  Inng,  Lukongeh,  was  a  handsome,  open-faced,  light-colored  man  about 
twenty-fieven  years  old ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  power, 
and  seizes  every  opportunity  to  heighten  this  belief.  He  is  believed  to  be  enabled 
to  create  a  drought  at  pleasure,  and  to  cause  the  land  to  be  drenched  with  rain. 
It  was  fortunate  that,  since  his  accession  to  power,  rain  had  been  regular  and  copi- 
ous in  its  season.  The  king  had  not  been  slow  to  point  out  this  immense  advan- 
tage which  Ukerewe  had  gained  since  he  succeeded  his  father;  he  was  therefore 
l»eloved  and  feared- 
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'*  Aware  of  the  value  of  a  reputation  as  rain-maker,  he  was  ambitious  to  add  to 
it  that  of  *  great,  medicine  man,'  and  he  besought  me  to  impart  to  him  some  of 
the  grand  secrets  of  Europe — such  as  how  to  transform  men  into  lions  and  leop- 
ards, to  cause  the  rains  to  fall  or  cease,  the  winds  to  blow,  and  trees  to  produce 
fruit.  Demands  of  this  character  are  commonly  made  by  African  chiefs.  When  I 
stated  my  inability  to  comply  with  these  requests,  the  king  whispered  to  his  chiefs : 

**  *  lie  will  not  give  me  what  I  ask,  because  he  is  afraid  that  he  will  not  get  the 
canoes ;  but  you  will  see  when  my  men  return  from  Uganda, 
he  will  give  me  all  I  ask.' 

"  Many  stories  were  current  about  the  witchcraft  practised 
by  the  people  of  Ukara  Island,  proving  that  those  islanders 
have  been  at  pains  to  spread  abroad  a  good  repute  for  them- 
selves, that  they  are  cunning,  and,  aware  that  superstition  is 
a  weakness  of  human  nature,  have  sought  to  thrive  upon  it. 
Their  power — according  to  the  Wakerew6 — over  the  amphibise 
is  wonderful.  They  had  crocodiles  which  were  trained  to  do 
anything  they  were  told  to  do,  and  their  king  had  a  hippo- 
potamus which  came  to  him  each  morning  to  be  milked  I  stowhol'sk  >or  guain. 
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'  Coils  of  brass  wire  are  much  coveted  by  the  Wakerew^,  for  the  adornment 
of  their  wives,  who  wear  it  in  such  numerous  circlets  round  their 
necks  as  to  give  them  at  a  distance  an  appearance  of  wearing 
ruffs.  Wristlets  of  copper  and  brass  and  iron,  and  anklet^  of 
the  same  metal,  besides  armlets  of  ivory,  are  the  favorite  deco- 
WAKERKwiE  STOOL,    ratious  of  the  men. 


"  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  expedition  and  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
canoes,  it  required  two  journeys  of  the  flotilla  to  transport  the  entire  par- 
ty, with  its  baggage,  from  Kagehyi  to  Refuge  Island.  The  work  was 
safely  accomplished,  friendly  terms  were  made  Avith  the  natives  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  now,"  said  Fred,  as  he  closed  the  book,  "  we  will  leave  the 
entire  party  until  we  assemble  again  in  the  evening." 


WAKEREW^   DWKLLINO-HOUSE. 


nSH-NKTS. 


WAK£REWl£  CANOES. 


WAKEREWil   WARRIOR. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  REFUGE  ISLAND.— ARRIVAL  IN  UGANDA.— MTESA  AT  WAR.— 
STANLEY  JOINS  HIM  AT  RIPON  FALLS— A  NAVAL  BATTLE  ON  AN  AFRICAN 
LAKE.— THE  WAGANDA  REPULSED.— CAPTURE  OF  A  WAVUMA  CHIEF.— STAN- 
LEY SAVES  THE  CHIEFS  LIFE.— HOW  STANLEY  BROUGHT  THE  WAR  TO  AN  END. 
—HIS  WONDERFUL  MACHINE  FOR  DESTROYING  THE  WAVUMA.— RETIREMENT 
OF  THE  ARMY.— STANLKY'S  RETURN  TO  HIS  CAMP.— EXPEDITION  TO  MUTA 
NZEGE.  — HOW  IT  FAILED.  — THE  EXPEDITION  MARCHES  SOUTHWARD.  — IN 
KING  RUMANIKA'S  COUNTRY.— ARAB  TRADERS  IN  AFRICA— HAMED  IBRAHIM. 
— KAFURRO  AND  LAKE  WINDERMERE.— INTERVIEWS  WITH  KING  RUMANIKA. 
—EXPLORING  LAKE  WINDERMERE.— AN  UNHAPPY  NIGHT.— lUEMA  ISLAND. 

T\7HEN  the  party  assembled  in  the  evening  Fred  was  promptly  in 
^  ^     his  place  and  ready  for  work.    By  way  of  testing  the  memories 
of  his  auditors  he  asked  them  where  they  left  Mr.  Stanley's  expedition 
at  the  end  of  the  afternoon's  reading. 

"  We  left  it  at  Refuge  Island,"  replied  one  of  the  youths.  "  The 
canoes  had  made  two  journeys  each  way,  between  Kagehyi  and  Refuge 
Island,  to  bring  up  the  men  and  baggage." 


"  Quite  right,"  said  Fred,  "  and  at  Refuge  Island  they  remained  for 
several  days,  negotiating  for  a  peaceful  passage  by  the  island  of  Bum- 
bireh.  A  search  expedition,  which  was  sent  by  King  Mtesa  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  his  friend  '  Stamlee,'  joined  them,  and  together 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  canoes  to  carry  the  whole  party  to 
Uganda. 

"  But  on  arriving  in  Uganda,"  Fred  continued,  "  Mr.  Stanley  found 
that  Mtesa  had  gone  to  war  with  the  Wavuma,  who  dweU  on  the  farther 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  beyond  the  Victoria  Nile.     He  had  marched  to 
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Usoga  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Wavuma,  and  was  then  preparing 
a  naval  expedition  on  a  grand  scale.  Stanley  was  inclined  to  turn  back 
when  he  heard  this  news,  as  he  feared  the  delay  which  the  war  would 
cause.  After  due  consideration  he  decided  to  go  on,  as  the  greater  ease 
with  which  he  could  travel  to  the  Muta  Nzege  would  offset  any  delay 
caused  by  Mtesa's  war. 

"  He  found  Mtesa  with  his  array  at  Ripon  Falls,  on  the  Usoga  side 
of  the  river.  Warriors,  women,  camp-followers,  and  all  numbered  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and,  besides,  he  had  a  flotilla  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  canoes,  large  and  small.  The  enemy  was  in 
great  strength,  though  less  numerous.  They  had  a  strong  position  on 
an  island,  and  everything  promised  a  severely  contested  battle,  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  Mtesa.    The  army  remained  several  days  at  Ripon 


ISLAND  CALLKD   ELEPHANT  ROCK. 


Falls  after  Stanley's  arrival,  and  then  marched  to  a  point  of  land  near 
Ingira,  the  island  where  the  Wavuma  had  their  stronghold.  During  the 
<lelay  in  camp  the  king  and  his  guest  were  often  together,  and  Stanley 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  religious  instruction  of  Mtesa. 
He  made  an  abstract  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  translated  into  Swa- 
hili,  and  thus  the  king  had  all  the  principal  events  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Crucifixion,  in  a  language  he  could  read.  FinaUy  the 
king  declared  that  he  would  renounce  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  accept 
Christianity,  as  he  believed  its  principles  were  the  best. 

"'Stamlee,'  said  Mtesa,  as  they  parted,  'say  to  the  white  people 
when  you  write  to  them,  that  I  am  Uke  a  man  sitting  in  darkness,  or 
horn  blind,  and  that  all  I  ask  is  that  I  may  be  taught  how  to  see,  and  I 
shall  continue  a  Christian  while  I  live.' 
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"  The  fleets  of  Mtesa  and  the  Wavuma  people  had  several  encounters, 
but  without  any  decisive  results.  Mr.  Stanley  thus  describes  one  of  these 
naval  battles : 

"  The  drums  sounded  from  the  water-side,  and  soon  the  beautiful  canoes  of 
Uj^anda  appeared  in  view.  The  entire  war-fleet  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  ves- 
sels rode  gracefully  on  the  calm  gray  waters  of  the  channel. 

**  The  line  of  battle  was  formed  by  Chambarango,  in  command  of  the  right 
flank,  with  fifty  canoes ;  Sambuzi,  Mukavya,  Chikwata,  and  Saruti,  all  sub-chiefs, 
were  ranged  with  one  hundred  canoes,  under  the  command  of  Kauta,  the  imperial 
steward,  to  form  the  centre ;  the  left  flank  was  in  charge  of  the  gallant  Mkwenda, 
who  had  eighty  canoes.  Tori  commanded  a  force  of  musketeers,  and  with  his 
four  howitzers  was  stationed  on  the  causeway,  which  was  by  this  time  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore. 

"  In  the  above  manner  the  fleet  of  vessels,  containing  some  sixteen  thousand 
men,  moved  to  the  attack  upon  Ingira.  The  centre,  defended  by  the  flanks,  which 
were  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Wavuma  should  they  approach  near  the  causeway, 
resolutely  advanced  to  within  thirty  yards  of  Ingira,  and  poured  in  a  most  mur- 
derous fire  among  the  slingers  of  the  island,  who,  imagining  that  the  Waganda 
meant  to  carry  the  island  by  storm,  boldly  stood  exposed,  resolved  to  fight.  But 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  that  courageous  behavior  long.  Mkwenda  then 
moved  up  from  the  left,  and  attacked  with  his  musketeers  the  Wavuma  on  the 
right,  riddling  their  canoes,  and  making  matters  specially  hot  for  them  in  that 
quarter. 

"The  Wavuma,  seeing  matters  approaching  a  crisis,  and  not  wishing  to  die 
tamely,  manned  their  canoes,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dashed  impetuously, 
as  at  first,  from  the  rushes  of  Ingira  with  loud,  shrill  yells,  and  the  W^aganda  lines 
moved  backward  to  the  centre  of  the  channel,  where  they  bravely  and  coolly  main- 
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tAined  their  position.  As  the  centre  of  the  Uganda  line  parted  in  front  of  the 
causeway  and  disclosed  the  hotly  advancing  enemy,  Tori  aimed  the  howitzers  and 
fired  at  a  group  of  about  twenty  canoes,  completely  shattering  more  than  half  of 
them,  and,  reloading  one  quickly,  he  discharged  several  bolts  of  iron  three  inches 
long  among  them  with  terrible  effect.     Before  this  cool  bearing  of  the  Waganda 

the  Wavuma  retired  to  their  island  again, 
and  we  saw  numbers  of  canoes  discharging 
their  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  Waganda 
were  summoned  to  Nakaranga  shore  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  the  emperor  and 
the  applause  of  the  vast  multitude.  Mtesa 
went  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  their  behavior. 

*^  ^  Go  at  them  again,'  said  he,  *  and  show  them  what  fighting  is.'  And  the 
line  of  battle  was  again  formed,  and  again  the  Wavuma  darted  from  the  cover  of  the 
reeds  and  water-cane  with  the  swiftness  of  hungry  sharks,  beating  the  water  into 
foam  with  their  paddles,  and  rending  the  air  with  their  piercing  yells.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  animating  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  The  AVaganda  distin- 
guished themselves  for  coolness  and  method,  and  the  Wavuma,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  for  intrepidity  and  desperate  courage." 

"  Mtesa  did  not  make  any  progress  in  his  war  upon  the  Wavuma," 
said  Fred,  "and  became  very  ill-natured  in  consequence.  One  day  he 
captured  a  Wavuma  chief,  whom  he  proposed  to  bum  to  death.  The 
man  was  bound  to  a  stake,  and  fagots  were  piled  around  him  ready  to 
be  lighted,  when  Stanley  interfered.  With  great  difficulty,  and  only 
upon  the  threat  of  going  away  immediately,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
Mtesa  not  to  carry  out  his  intention.  Mtesa  had  repeatedly  asked  Stan- 
ley's advice  and  assistance.     Stanley  was  anxious  to  end  the  war,  and 
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continue  his  journey,  and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  prevent  blood- 
shed. So  he  proposed  to  the  king  that  in  return  for  granting  his  request 
to  spare  the  life  of  the  Wavuma  chief  he  would  build  something  that 
would  strike  terror  to  the  Wavuma  and  force  them  to  submit.  Let  us 
hear  his  story  of  what  he  did : 

"  *  You  must  give  me  plenty  of  men  to  help  me,  and  in  three  days  I  shall  be 
ready,'  I  said  to  Mtesa.  *  Meantime  shout  out  to  the  Wavuma  from  the  causeway 
that  you  have  something  which  will  be  so  terrible  that  it  will  finish  the  war  at 
once.' 

"  *  Take  everybody,  do  anything  you  like ;  I  will  give  you  Sekebobo  and  all 
his  men.' 

"The  next  morning  Sekebobo  brought  about  two  thousand  men  before  my 
quarters,  and  requested  to  know  my  will.  I  told  him  to  despatch  one  thousand 
men  to  cut  long  poles  one  inch  thick,  three  hundred  to  cut  poles  three  inches  thick 
and  seven  feet  long,  one  hundred  to  cut  straight  long  trees  four  inches  thick,  and 
one  hundred  to  disbark  all  these  and  make  bark  rope.  Himself  and  five  hundred 
men  I  wished  to  assist  me  at  the  beach.  The  chief  communicated  my  instructions 
and  urged  them  to  be  speedy,  as  it  was  the  emperor's  command,  and  himself  ac- 
companied me  to  the  canoe  fieet. 

"  I  selected  three  of  the  strongest-built  canoes,  each  seventy  feet  long  and  six 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and,  after  preparing  a  space  of  ground  near  the  water's  edge, 
had  them  drawn  up  parallel  with  one  another,  and  four  feet  apart  from  each  other. 
With  these  three  canoes  I  began  to  construct  a  floating  platform,  laying  the  tall 
trees  across  the  canoes,  and  lashing  them  firmly  to  the  thwarts,  and  as  fast  as  the 
seven-foot  poles  came  1  had  them  lashed  in  an  upright  position  to  the  thwarts  of 
the  outer  canoes,  and  as  fast  as  the  inch  poles  arrived  I  had  them  twisted  in 
among  these  uprights,  so  that  when  completed  it  resembled  an  oblong  stockade, 
seventy  feet  long  by  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  which  the  spears  of  the  enemy  could 
not  penetrate. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  floating  fort  was  finished,  and  Mtesa 
and  his  chiefs  came  down  to  the  beach  to  see  it  launched  and  navigated  for  a  trial 
trip.     The  chiefs,  when  they  saw  it,  began  to  say  it  would  sink,  and  communi- 
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cated  their  fears  to  Mtesa,  who  half  believed  them.  But  the  emperor's  women 
said  to  hira :  *  Leave  Stamlee  alone  ;  he  would  not  make  such  a  thing  if  he  did 
not  know  that  it  would  float.' 

"  On  receiving  orders  to  launch  it,  I  selected  sixty  paddlers,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  musketeers  of  the  body-guard  to  stand  by  to  embark  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  afloat,  and  appointed  Tori  and  one  of  my  own  best  men  to  superintend  its  navi- 
gation, and  told  them  to  close  the  gate  of  the  fort  as  soon  as  they  pushed  off  from 
the  land.  About  one  thousand  men  were  then  set  to  work  to  launch  it,  and  soon 
it  was  floating  in  the  water,  and  when  the  crew  and  garrison,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  souls,  were  in  it,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  it  rode  the  waves  of  the  lake 
easily  and  safely — 

"  *  The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed,  so  easy  it  seemed 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible ' — 

and  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  army  rewarded  the  inventor. 

"  Several  long  blue  Eaniki  and  white  and  red  cloths  were  hoisted  above  this 
curious  structure,  which,  when  closed  up  all  round,  appeared  to  move  of  its  own 
accord  in  a  very  mysterious  manner,  and  to  conceal  within  its  silent  and  impene- 
trable walls  some  dread  thing,  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  mind  of  the 
ignorant  savage. 

**  At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  of  October,  the  army  was  assem- 
bled at  Nakaranga  with  unusual  display,  and  it  was  proclaimed  across  the  strait 
from  the  extremity  of  the  causeway,  that  a  terrible  thing  was  approaching  which 
would  blow  them  into  atoms  if  they  did  not  make  peace  at  once,  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Mtesa ;  and  I  believe  that  they  declared  that  all  the  Muzimus  and 
the  charms  of  L'^ganda  were  within,  for  I  heard  something  said  about  Muzimu  and 
Uganda.  The  old  Mvuma  chief  was  also  placed  in  prominent  view,  and  induced 
to  urge  them  to  accept  the  terms  which  Mtesa  offered,  viz.,  pardon  to  all,  provided 
they  went  through  the  form  of  submission.  After  this  announcement,  which  was 
made  with  all  gravity,  the  awful  mysterious  structure  appeared,  while  the  drums 
beat  a  tremendous  sound,  and  the  multitude  of  horns  blew  a  deafening  blast. 

**  It  was  a  moment  of  anxiety  to  me,  for  manifold  reasons.  The  fort,  perfectly 
defensible  in  itself  against  the  most  furious  assaults  by  men  armed  with  spears, 
steadily  approached  the  point,  then  steered  direct  for  the  island  of  Ingira,  until 
it  was  within  fifty  yards. 

"  *  Speak,'  said  a  stentorian  voice,  amid  a  deathly  silence  within.  *  What  will 
you  do  ?  Will  you  make  peace  and  submit  to  Mtesa,  or  shall  we  blow  up  the  isl- 
and ?    Be  quick  and  answer.' 

"  There  was  a  moment's  consultation  among  the  awe-stricken  Wavuma.  Im- 
mediate decision  was  imperative.  The  structure  was  vast,  totally  unlike  anything 
that  was  ever  visible  on  the  waters  of  their  sea.  There  was  no  person  visible,  yet 
a  voice  spoke  clear  and  loud.  Was  it  a  spirit,  the  Wazimu  of  all  Uganda,  more 
propitious  to  their  enemy's  prayers  than  those  of  the  Wavuma  ?  It  might  contain 
some  devilish,  awful  thing,  something  similar  to  the  evil  spirits  which  in  their 
hours  of  melancholy  and  gloom  their  imagination  invoked.    There  was  an  audacity 
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and  confidence  in  its  movements  that  was  per- 
fectly appalling. 

**  *  Speak/  repeated  the  stern  voice ;  *  we 
cannot  wait  longer.' 

"  Immediately,  to  our  relief,  a  man,  evi- 
dently a  chief,  answered,  *  Enough  ;  let  Mtesa 
be  satisfied.  We  will  collect  the  tribute  to- 
day, and  will  come  to  Mtesa.  Return,  O  spirit, 
the  war  is  ended !'  At  which  the  mysterious 
structure  solemnly  began  its  return  back  to  the 
cove  where  it  had  been  constructed,  and  the 
quarter  of  a  million  of  savage  human  beings, 
spectators  of  the  extraordinary  scene,  gave  a 
shout  that  seemed  to  split  the  very  sky,  and 
Ingira's  bold  height  repeated  the  shock  of 
sound  back  to  Nakaranga. 

"  Three  hours  afterwards,  a  canoe  came 
from  Ingira  Island,  bearing  fifty  men,  some  of 
whom  were  chiefs.  They  brought  with  them 
several  tusks  of  ivory,  which  were  delivered 
over  to  the  charge  of  the  steward.  The  old 
Mvuma  chief  was  surrendered  to  his  tribe,  and 
thus  the  long  war  terminated  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  October,  1876. 

**  Glad  shouts  from  both  sides  announced 
all  parties  equally  pleased.  The  same  after- 
noon, the  canoe  fleet  of  Uganda,  which  had  by 
this  time  been  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  number,  was  escorted  as  far  as 
Jinja  by  twenty  AVavuma  canoes,  and  after  it 
had  departed  and  rounded  Namagongo  Point, 
releasing  their  late  foe  from  all  fear  of  treach- 
ery, the  Wavuma  canoes  presented  us  with  a 
peaceful  exhibition  of  their  dexterity,  and  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  viewing  them  more  dis- 
tinctly than  we  had  previously  been  able  to 
do  through  the  smoke  of  gunpowder." 


"  As  soon  as  peace  was  declared/'  said 
Fred,  after  a  pause,  "  the  king  returned  to 
his  capital,  and  the  army  was  dispersed. 
Mr.  Stanley  accompanied  the  king,  and, 
after  resting  a  few  days,  reminded  Mtesa  of  his  promise  to  give  him  a 
powerful  esQort  to  take  the  expedition  to  the  Muta  Nzege,  a  lake  lying 
to  the  south  of  Albert  Lake,  and  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Vic- 
toria Lake.    Mtesa  did  as  he  had  agreed,  and  sent  an  escort  of  about 
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two  thousand  warriors  under  command  of  a  general  named  Sambuzi. 
Escorted  by  several  war-canoes,  Stanley  went  to  Dumo,  where  his  camp 
had  been  established  during  the  time  the  leader  was  absent  with  Mtesa 
in  the  war  against  the  Wavuma.  Frank  Pocock  had  remained  at  the 
camp,  and  Stanley  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  everything  in  order  and 
his  men  in  excellent  condition. 

"  The  men  had  built  comfortable  huts  and  were  abundantly  supplied 
with  food.    The  natives  all  around  them  were  friendly  in  obedience  to 
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HUT   AT  JINJA. 


the  orders  they  received  from  the  king ;  altogether  the  Zanzibaris  were 
having  such  a  good  time  that  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  leave. 

'*  On  the  seventh  day  after  his  return  to  Dumo,  Stanley  began  his 
march  towards  the  Katonga  Kiver,  where  he  was  to  meet  the  Waganda 
escort  under  Sambuzi  for  the  journey  to  Muta  Nzege.  He  was  obUged 
to  halt  several  days  at  a  place  called  Kikoma  to  wait  for  Sambuzi ;  the 
country  was  fuU  of  wild  animals,  and  Stanley  took  advantage  of  the  halt 
to  shoot  game  to  supply  meat  for  the  expedition.    In  five  days  he  killed 
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fifty-seven  hartebeest,  two  zebra,  and  one  water-buck.  Lions  and  leopards 
were  said  to  be  abundant,  but  he  did  not  get  a  shot  at  them. 

"  On  New  Year's  day,  1876,  the  expedition  crossed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Uganda  and  Unyoro.  The  king  of  the  latter  country  was  at  war 
with  the  Egyptians  who  had  established  themselves  on  Albert  Lake,  and 
it  was  very  soon  evident  that  he  would  oppose  the  invasion  of  his  territory 
by  Stanley's  expedition.  Mr.  Stanley  sent  out  scouts  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  their  interviews  with  the  natives  showed  that  the 
latter  intended  to  fight.  A  mission  to  the  king  failed  to  secure  permis- 
sion to  proceed,  but  during  the  time  required  for  the  mission  Stanley  had 
reached  a  point  only  a  few  miles  from  the  lake. 

"  Much  of  the  country  on  the  Une  of  march  was  rough  and  picturesque, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  names  it  the  Switzerland  of  Africa.  Mount  Edwin  Ar- 
nold is  near  the  site  of  one  of  the  camps  of  the  expedition ;  it  is  estimated 
to  be  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


MOUNT  EDWIN   ARNOLD. 


"  The  courage  of  the  Waganda  disappeared  when  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  fighting,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Stanley  ad- 
vanced they  detennined  to  return  to  their  own  country.  He  reached 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  but  finding  the  king  bent  upon  war,  and  the  Wa- 
ganda  refusing  to  remain  with  him,  he  was  forced  to  leave  without  mak- 
ing the  desired  exploration.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  failure 
of  this  part  of  his  expedition,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it." 

"  Did  he  go  back  to  King  Mtesa's  capital,"  asked  one  of  the  listeners, 
"  or  continue  his  journey  another  way  ?" 
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"He  went  to  the  frontier  of  Uganda,  but  not  to  the  capital,"  replied 
Fred.  "  There  he  parted  with  Sambuzi  and  decided  to  travel  southward 
to  Lake  Tanganika  with  no  other  escort  *than  his  own  men.  Mtesa  sent 
fo  him  the  offer  of  an  escort  of  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand 
men  to  Muta  Nzege,  but  qiter  his  experiences  with  Waganda  soldiers  he 
declined  the  offer  with  many  thanks,  and  presents  of  cloth,  beads,  and 
other  valuable  things.  Then  he  marched  southward  into  Karagw^,  the 
country  of  King  Kumanika,  where  he  was  hospitably  received.  Here 
is  his  account  of  his  reception : 


NATIVE  HUT,  KARAGWll 


GRASS-ROOFED   HUT,  UNTORa 


"  On  the  25th  of  February  we  entered  the  Arab  depot  of  Kafurro,  in  Earagwe. 
The  place  owes  its  importance  to  being  a  settlement  of  two  or  three  rich  Arab 
traders,  Hamed  Ibrahim,  Sayid  bin  Sayf,  and  Sayid  the  Muscati.  It  is  situated 
within  a  deep  hollow  or  valley  fully  twelve  hundred  feet  below  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  at  the  spring  source  of  a  stream  flowing  east  and  af- 
terwards north  to  the  Alexandra  Nile, 

"  Hamed  Ibrahim  is  rich  in  cattle,  slaves,  and  ivory.  Assuming  his  own  figures 
to  be  correct,  he  possesses  one  hundred  and  fifty  cattle,  bullocks,  and  milch  cows, 
forty  goats,  one  hundred  slaves,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  tusks  of  ivory,  the 
greater  part  of  which  last  is  reported  to  be  safely  housed  in  the  safe-keeping  of 
his  friend  the  chief  of  Urangwa  in  Unyamwezi. 

"  Hamed  has  a  spacious  and  comfortable  gable-roofed  house.  He  is  a  fine, 
gentlemanly -looking  Arab,  of  a  light  complexion,  generous  and  hospitable  to 
friends,  liberal  to  his  slaves,  and  kind  to  everybody.  He  has  lived  eighteen  years 
in  Africa,  twelve  of  which  have  been  spent  in  Karagw^.  He  knew  Suna,  the  war- 
like Emperor  of  Uganda,  and  father  of  Mtesa.  He  has  travelled  to  Uganda  fre- 
quently, and  several  times  made  the  journey  between  Unyanyembe  and  Kafurro. 
Having  lived  so  long  in  Karagwe,  he  is  friendly  with  Rumanika,  who,  like  Mtesa, 
loves  to  attract  strangers  to  his  court. 

"  Hamed  has  endeavored  several  times  to  open  trade  with  the  powerful  Em- 
press of  Ruanda,  but  has  each  time  failed.  Though  some  of  his  slaves  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  imperial  court,  only  one  or  two  managed  to  effect  their  escape 
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of  them  to  come  and  see  me,  but  the  journey  was  long,  and  he  died  on  the 
way.' 

"  Another  time  he  said  : 

"  *  Staralee,  how  is  it,  will  you  tell  me,  that  all  white  men  have  long  noses,  and 
all  their  dogs  have  very  short  noses,  while  almost  all  black  men  have  short  noses 
but  their  dogs  have  very  long  noses  V 

"  lie  had  observed  the  broad,  short  nose  of  my  British  bull-dog,  and 
hastily  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  white  men's  dogs  were  pug- 
nosed. 

**  Rumanika  propounded  a  great  many  other  questions,  which  I  an- 
swered to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  generally  to  his  satisfaction.  I  was 
somewhat  puzzled  about  his  question  regarding  the  noses,  but  finally  ex- 
plained that  originally  the  white  men  and  their  dogs  had  noses  of  the 
same  length.  The  men  had  lengthened  theirs  by  constantly  smelling 
the  good  things  they  had  to  eat,  while  the  dogs  had  shortened  their  noses 
by  using  them  to  push  open  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

"  Another  day,"  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  quoting  from  his  work : 

"  Rumanika  requested  Ilanied  Ibrahim  to  exhibit  the  treasures,  trophies,  and 
curiosities  in  the  king's  museum  or  armory,  which  Ilamed  was  most  anxious  to  do, 
as  he  had  frequently  extolled  the  rare  things  there. 

"  The  armory  was  a  circular  hut,  resembling  externally  a  dome,  thatched  neatly 
with  straw.     It  was  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 

"  The  weapons  and  articles  of  brass,  and  copper,  and  iron,  were  in  perfect  or- 
der, and  showed  that  Rumanika  did  not  neglect  his  treasures. 

"  There  were  about  sixteen  rude  brass  figures  of  ducks  with  copper  wings,  ten 
curious  things  of  the  same  metal,  which  were  meant  to  represent  elands,  and  ten 
headless  cows  of  copper.  Bill-hooks  of  iron,  of  really  admirable  make,  double- 
bladed  spears,  several  gigantic  blades  of  exceedingly  keen  edge,  eight  inches  across 
and  eighteen  inches  in  length;  exquisite  spears,  some  with  blades  and  staves  of 

linked  iron;  others  with  chain-shaped  staves,  and 
several  with  a  cluster  of  small  rigid  rings  massed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  blade  and  the  end  of  the 
staff;  others,  copper  -  bladed,  had  curious  inter- 
twisted iron  rods  for  the  staff.  There  were  also 
great  fly-flaps  set  in  iron,  the  handles  of  which 
were  admirable  specimens  of  native  art ;  massive 
cleaver-looking  knives,  with  polished  blades,  and  a 
kedge-anchor-shaped  article  with  four  hooked  iron 
prongs,  projecting  out  of  a  brass  body.  Some  ex- 
quisite native  cloths,  manufactured  of  delicate  grass, 
were  indeed  so  fine  as  to  vie  with  cotton  sheeting, 
and  were  colored  black  and  red,  in  patterns  and 
OBorNi>-pLAif  OF  king's  HoirflK.       atripcs.    The  royal  stool  was  a  masterpiece  of  native 
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any  of  these  royal  boys  a  dark  model  for  another  statue  to  rival  the  classic  An- 
tinous. 

"  As  we  were  followed  by  the  youths,  who  welcomed  us  with  a  graceful  cour- 
tesy, the  appropriate  couplet  came  to  my  mind — 

**  Thrice  happy  racel  that,  innocent  of  blood, 
From  milk  innoxious  seek  their  simple  food." 

"  We  were  soon  ushered  into  the  hut  wherein  Rumanika  sat  expectant,  with 
one  of  the  kindliest,  most  paternal  smiles  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive. 


rumanika's  trkasurk-house. 

"  I  confess  to  have  been  as  affected  by  the  first  glance  at  this  venerable  and 
gentle  pagan  as  though  I  gazed  on  the  serene  and  placid  face  of  some  Christian 
patriarch  or  saint  of  old,  whose  memory  the  Church  still  holds  in  reverence.  His 
face  reminded  me  of  a  deep,  still  well ;  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  so  calm  that, 
unconsciously,  they  compelled  me  to  imitate  him,  while  the  quick,  nervous  gest- 
ures and  the  bold  voice  of  Sheik  Hamed,  seeming  entirely  out  of  place,  jarred 
upon  me. 

"  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  peremptory  and  imperious,  vivid-eyed  Mtesa  re- 
spected and  loved  this  sweet-tempered  pagan.  Though  they  had  never  met,  Mte- 
sa's  pages  had  described  him,  and  with  their  powers  of  mimicry  had  brought  the 
soft,  modulated  tones  of  Rumanika  to  his  ears  as  truly  as  they  had  borne  his  ami- 
cable messages  to  him. 

"  Nature,  which  had  endowed  Mtesa  with  a  nervous  and  intense  temperament, 
had  given  Rumanika  the  placid  temper,  the  soft  voice,  the  mild  benignity,  and 
pleasing  character  of  a  gentle  father. 

"  The  king  appeared  to  me,  clad  as  he  was  in  red  blanket-cloth,  when  seated, 
a  man  of  middle  size ;  but  when  he  afterwards  stood  up  he  rose  to  the  gigantic 
Htature  of  six  feet  six  inches,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  top  of  my  head,  as  we  walked 
side  by  side,  only  reached  near  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  long,  and  his  nose 
somewhat  Roman  in  shape  ;  the  profile  showed  a  decidedly  refined  type. 

"  Our  interview  was  very  pleasing,  and  he  took  excessive  interest  in  every  ques- 
tion I  addressed  to  him.  When  I  spoke  he  imposed  silence  on  his  friends,  and 
leaned  forward  with  eager  attention.  If  I  wished  to  know  anything  about  the 
geography  of  the  country,  he  immediately  sent  for  some  particular  person  who 
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"By  the  6th  of  March  Frank  bad  launched  the  boat  from  the  landing  at 
Kazinga  village,  on  the  waters  of  the  Windermere  Lake,*  or  the  Rweru  of  Ru- 

manika,  and  the  next  day  Rumanika  ac- 
companied me  in  state  to  the  water. 
Half  a  dozen  heavy  anklets  of  bright 
copper  adorned  his  legs,  bangles  of  the 
same  metal  encircled  his  wrists,  and  a 
robe  of  crimson  flannel  was  suspended 
BOAT  ON  LAKE  wiNDERMKRK.  ^^om  hiB  shouldcrs.     His  walking-staff 

was  seven  feet  in  length,  and  his  stride 
was  a  yard  long.  Drummers  and  fifers  discoursing  a  wild  music,  and  fifty  spear- 
men, besides  his  sons  and  relatives,  Wanya-Ruanda,  Waganda,  Wasui,  Wanyam- 
wezi,  Arabs,  and  Wangwana,  followed  us  in  a  mixed  multitude. 

"  Four  canoes,  manned  by  Wamyambu,  were  at  hand  to  race  with  our  boat, 
while  we  took  our  seats  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  Kazinga  to  view  the  scene.  I 
enjoined  Frank  and  the  gallant  boat's  crew  to  exert  themselves  for  the  honor 
of  us  Children  of  the  Ocean,  and  not  to  permit  the  Children  of  the  Lakes  to  ex- 
cel us. 

"A  boat  and  canoe  race  on  the  Windermere  of  Karagwd,  with  twelve  hun- 
dred gentle-mannered  natives  gazing  on  !  An  African  international  affair !  Ru- 
manika was  in  his  element;  every  fibre  of  him  tingled  with  joy  at  the  pro- 
spective fun.  His  sons,  seated  around  him,  looked  up  into  their  father's  face, 
their  own  reflecting  his  delight.  The  curious  natives  shared  in  the  general  grati- 
fication. 

"  The  boat-race  was  soon  over ;  it  was  only  for  about  eight  hundred  yards,  to 
Kankorogo  Point.  There  was  not  much  difference  in  the  speed,  but  it  gave  im- . 
mense  satisfaction.  The  native  canoemen,  standing  up  with  their  long  paddles, 
strained  themselves  with  all  their  energy,  stimulated  by  the  shouts  of  their  coun- 
trymen, while  the  Wangwana  on  the  shore  urged  the  boat's  crew  to  their  utmost 
power. 

"  The  next  day  we  began  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Windermere.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  lake  during  the  rainy  season  is  about  eight  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme breadth  two  and  a  half.  It  lies  north  and  south,  surrounded  by  grass-cov- 
ered mountains,  which  rise  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  it 
There  is  one  island,  called  Kankorogo,  situated  midway  between  Mount  Isossi 
and  the  extreme  southern  end.  The  soil  of  the  shores  is  highly  ferruginous  in 
color,  and,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  produces  only  euphorbia,  thorny 
gum,  acacia,  and  aloetic  plants. 

"On  the  0th  we  pulled  abreast  of  Kaftkorogo  Island,  and,  through  a  chan- 
nel from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  directed  our  course  to  the  Ka- 
gera,  up  which  we  had  to  contend  against  a  current  of  two  knots  and  a  half  an 
hour. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  river  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  all  the  ten  soundings  we  made  on  this  day  was  fifty-two  feet  along 

*  This  lake  received  its  name  from  Captain  Bpekc,  because  Colonel  Qrant,  bis  com- 
pQDioD,  thought  it  resembled  the  Windermere  Lake  in  Eoglaod. 
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the  middle ;  close  to  the  papyrus  walls,  which  grew  like  a  forest  above  us,  was  a 
depth  of  nine  feet.  Sometimes  we  caught  a  view  of  hippopotamus  creeks  running 
up  for  hundreds  of  yards  on  either  side  through  the  papyrus.  At  Kagayyo,  on 
the  left  bank,  we  landed  for  a  short  time  to  take  a  view  of  the  scene  around,  as, 
while  in  the  river,  we  could  see  nothing  except  the  papyrus,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges  of  Karagw^,  and  the  sky. 

"  We  then  learned  for  the  first  time  the  true  character  of  what  we  had  imag- 
ined to  be  a  valley  when  we  gazed  upon  it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  be- 
tween Kafurro  and  Rumanika's  capital. 


KAGERA   SKIVT. 

N 

"  The  Ingezi,  as  the  natives  called  it,  embraces  the  whole  space  from  the  base 
of  the  Mountains  of  Muvari  to  that  of  the  Karagw6  ridges  with  the  river  called 
Kagera,  the  Funzo  or  the  papyrus,  and  the  Rwerus  or  lakes,  of  which  there  are 
seventeen,  inclusive  of  Windermere.  Its  extreme  width  between  the  bases  of  the 
opposing  mountains  is  nine  miles;  the  narrowest  part  is  about  a  mile,  while  the 
entire  acreage  covered  by  it  from  Morongo  or  the  falls  in  Iwanda,  north,  to  Uhim- 
ba,  south,  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  The  Funzo  or  papyrus 
covers  a  depth  of  from  nine  feet  to  fourteen  feet  of  water.  Each  of  the  several 
lakes  has  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  feet,  and  they  are  all  connected,  as 
also  is  the  river,  underneath  the  papyrus. 

**  When  about  three  miles  north  of  Kizinga,  at  5  p.m.,  we  drew  our  boat  close 
to  the  papyrus,  and  prepared  for 
our   night's   rest,  and  the  Wany- 
ambu  did  the  same. 

**  The  boat's  crew  crushed  down 
some  of  the  serest  papyrus,  and, 
cutting  off  the  broom-like  tops, 
spread  their  mats  upon  the  heap 
thus  made,  flattering  themselves 
that  they  were  going  to  have  a 
co«*ey  night  of  it.  Their  fires  they 
kindled  between  three  stalks,  which 
sustained  their  cooking  -  pots.  It 
was  not  a  very  successful  method, 
as  the  stalks  had  to  be  replaced 
frequently;  but,  finally,  their  ba- 
nanas were  done  to  a  turn.  At  night, 
however,  mosquitoes  of  a  most 
voracious  species  attacked  them  in 
dense  multitudes,  and  nothing  but 
the  constant  flip-flap  of  the  papy- 
rus tops,  mingled  with  complaints 
that  they  were  unable  to  sleep,  were  native  woman  of  fashion. 
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heard  for  an  hour  or  two.  They  then  began  to  feel  damp,  and  finally  wet,  for 
their  beds  were  sinking  into  the  depths  below  the  papyrus,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled at  last  to  come  into  the  boat,  where  they  passed  a  most  miserable  night,  for 
the  mosquitoes  swarmed  and  attacked  them  until  morning  with  all  the  pertinacity 
characteristic  of  these  hungry  blood-suckers. 

"  The  next  day  we  ascended  the  Kagera  about  ten  miles,  and,  returning  four- 
teen miles,  entered  Ihema  Lake,  a  body  of  water  about  fifty  square  miles,  and 
>  camped  on  Ihema  Island,  about  a  mile  from  MuvarL 


IHKMA    HDT. 


"The  natives  of  Ihema  Island  stated  to  me  that  Lake  Muta  Nzege  was  only 
eleven  days'  journey  from  the  Muvari  shores,  and  that 
the  Wanya-Ruanda  frequently  visited  them  to  obtain 
fish  in  exchange  for  milk  and  vegetables.  They  were 
a  genial  people,  those  islanders  of  Ihema,  but  they  were 
subject  to  two  painful  diseases,  leprosy  and  elephantiasis. 
The  water  of  the  Lake  Ihema  was  good  and  sweet  to  the 
taste,  though,  like  all  the  waters  of  the  Alexandra  Nile, 
distinguished  for  its  dull,  brown,  iron  color. 

"  We  began  from  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
lake  the  next  day  to  coast  along  the  Muvari  or  Ruanda 
coast,  and  near  a  small  village  attempted  to  land,  but 
the  natives  snarled  like  so  many  spiteful  dogs,  and 
drew  their  bows,  which  compelled  us — being  guests  of 
Rumanika — to  sheer  off,  and  leave  them  in  their  fero- 
cious exclusiveness. 


A   NATIVE   OF  UHHA. 


"On  the  11th  we 
rowed  into  the  Kagera, 
and  descended  the  river 
as  far  as  Ugoi,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th 
returned  once  more  to  our 
camp  on  Windermere." 
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Here  Fred  regarded  his  watch,  and  said  he  would  adjourn  the  read- 
ing until  next  day,  when  his  place  wpuld  be  taken  by  Frank.  The 
usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously,  and  then  the  little  band 
of  geographical  students  separated  for  the  night. 


HUT  OP  UGAKDA. 


SMALL  TKMBl£  OF  UQOGO. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STANLEY  TELLS  ABOUT  KING  RUMANIKA.— THE  KARAGWfi  GEOGRAPHICAL  SO- 
CIETY.—THE  KING'S  TREASURE-HOUSE.— GOOD-BYE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY.— HOS- 
TILITY BETWEEN  ELEPHANT  AND  RHINOCEROS.— PLUNDERED  IN  USUI.— THE 
SOURCES  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA  NILE.— RETROSPECTION.— QUESTIONS  OF  TOPOG- 
RAPHY— INSOLENCE  OF  MANKORONGO.— DEATH  OF  "  BULL."— TROUBLES  WITH 
THE  PETTY  KINGS.— INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  MIRAMBO.  — GENERAL 
APPEARANCE  OF  THE  RENOWNED  AFRICAN.  — AN  IMPOSING  CEREMONY.— 
BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.— HOW  GRANT'S  CARAVAN  WAS  PLUNDERED.— MYON- 
GA'S  THREATS.— A  COMPROMISE.— AMONG  THE  WATUTA.— IN  SIGHT  OF  LAKE 
TANGANIKA.— ARRIVAL  AT  UJIJL 

DURING  all  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  Frank  was  busy  pre- 
paring his  matter  for  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  When  the  party 
of  youths  had  assembled  Mr.  Stanley  came  among  them  and  asked  at 
what  point  in  the  story  of  the  Dark  Continent  they  stopped  on  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

"  We  Avere  in  the  country  of  King  Rumanika,  I  beUeve  it  is  called 
Karagwe,"  said  one  of  the  auditors ;  "  and  you  had  just  returned  from 
exploring  Lake  Windermere." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  rephed  Mr.  Stanley,  "  he  Avas  a  charming  old  man,  that 
Rumanika,  and  very  fond  of  strangers.     After  I  had  explored  the  lake 
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he  sent  for  me,  and  wanted  to  have  a  talk  on  geographical  subjects.  Of 
coarse  I  went  to  meet  him." 

"  Did  he  know  anything  about  geography  outside  of  his  own  coun- 
try ?"  was  the  very  natural  inquiry  of  Fred. 

"  Not  much,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  what  he  did  know  was  very  hazy. 
But  he  pretended  to  know  a  great  deal  about  Africa,  and  gave  me  some 
startling  information,  which  I  gravely  put  down  in  my  note-book.  The 
sight  of  that  note-book  always  seemed  to  inspire  him  to  tell  the  wildest 
stories  about  his  country,  and  I  presume  he  thought  I  would  spread  them 
before  my  countrymen  as  the  most  solemn  truths. 

"  For  example,"  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  "  he  said  at  one  of  our  meet- 
ings: 

*'  *  Mkinyaga  is  at  the  end  of  Ruanda,  and  its  lake  is  Muta  Nzege,  on  which 
you  can  go  to  Unyoro.  There  is  a  race  of  dwarfs,  somewhere  west  of  Mkinyaga, 
called  the  Mpundu,  and  another  called  the  Batwa,  or  Watwa,  who  are  only  two  feet 
high.     In  Uriambwa  is  a  race  of  small  people  with  tails. 

"  *  Uitwa,  or  Batwa — Watwa — is  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  Uzongora. 

**  *  From  Butwa,  at  the  end  of  a  point  of  land  in  Ruanda,  you  can  see  Uitwa 
Usongora. 

"  »  From  Butwa,  Mkinyaga  is  to  the  left  of  you  about  three  days'  journey. 

"  *  Some  of  the  Waziwa  saw  a  strange  people  in  one  of  those  far-off  lands  who 
had  long  ears  descending  to  their  feet ;  one  ear  formed  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  the  other 
served  to  cover  him  from  the  cold,  like  a  dressed  hide !     They  tried  to  coax  one 
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of  them  to  come  and  see  me,  but  the  journey  was  long,  and  he  died  on  the 
way.' 

"  Another  time  he  said : 

*^  *  Stamlee,  how  is  it,  will  you  tell  me,  that  all  white  men  have  long  noses,  and 
all  their  dogs  have  very  short  noses,  while  almost  all  black  men  have  short  noses 
but  their  dogs  have  very  long  noses  V 

"  He  had  observed  the  broad,  short  nose  of  my  British  bull-dog,  and 
hastily  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  white  men's  dogs  were  pug- 
nosed. 

''  Rumanika  propounded  a  great  many  other  questions,  which  I  an- 
swered to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  generally  to  his  satisfaction.  I  was 
somewhat  puzzled  about  his  question  regarding  the  noses,  but  finally  ex- 
plained that  originally  the  white  men  and  their  dogs  had  noses  of  the 
same  length.  The  men  had  lengthened  theirs  by  constantly  smeUing 
the  good  things  they  had  to  eat,  while  the  dogs  had  shortened  their  noses 
by  using  them  to  push  open  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

"  Another  day,"  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  quoting  from  his  work : 

**  Rumanika  requested  Ilamed  Ibrahim  to  exhibit  the  treasures,  trophies,  and 
curiosities  in  the  king's  museum  or  armory,  which  Ilamed  was  most  anxious  to  do, 
as  he  had  frequently  extolled  the  rare  things  there. 

"  The  armory  was  a  circular  hut,  resembling  externally  a  dome,  thatched  neatly 
with  straw.     It  was  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 

"  The  weapons  and  articles  of  brass,  and  copper,  and  iron,  were  in  perfect  or- 
der, and  showed  that  Rumanika  did  not  neglect  his  treasures. 

"  There  were  about  sixteen  rude  brass  figures  of  ducks  with  copper  wings,  ten 
curious  things  of  the  same  metal,  which  were  meant  to  represent  elands,  and  ten 
headless  cows  of  copper.  Bill-hooks  of  iron,  of  really  admirable  make,  double- 
bladed  spears,  several  gigantic  blades  of  exceedingly  keen  edge,  eight  inches  across 
and  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  exquisite  spears,  some  with  blades  and  staves  of 

linked  iron;  others  with  chain-shaped  staves,  and 
several  with  a  cluster  of  small  rigid  rings  massed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  blade  and  the  end  of  the 
staff;  others,  copper  -  bladed,  had  curious  inter- 
twisted iron  rods  for  the  staff.  There  were  also 
great  fly -flaps  set  in  iron,  the  handles  of  which 
were  admirable  specimens  of  native  art ;  massive 
cleaver-looking  knives,  with  polished  blades,  and  a 
kedge-anchor-shaped  article  with  four  hooked  iron 
prongs,  projecting  out  of  a  brass  body.  Some  ex- 
quisite native  cloths,  manufactured  of  delicate  grass, 
were  indeed  so  fine  as  to  vie  with  cotton  sheeting, 
and  were  colored  black  and  red,  in  patterns  and 
stripes.    The  royal  stool  was  a  masterpiece  of  native 
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turnery,  being  carved  out  of  a  solid  log  of  Cottonwood.  Besides  these  specimens  of 
native  art  were  drinking-cups,  goblets,  trenchers,  and  milk-dishes  of  wood,  ail  beau- 
tifully clean.  The  fireplace  was  a  circular  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  very 
tastefully  constructed.  Ranged  round  the  wall  along  the  floor  were  other  gifts  from 
Arab  friends,  massive  copper  trays,  with  a  few  tureen-lids  of  Britannia-ware,  evi- 
dently from  Birmingham.  Nor  must  the  revolving  rifle  given  to  him  by  Captain 
Speke  be  forgotten,  for  it  had  an  honored  place,  and  Rumanika  loves  to  look  at  it, 
for  it  recalls  to  his  memory  the  figures  of  his  genial  white  friends,  Speke  and  Grant. 

"  The  enormous  drums,  fifty-two  in  number,  ranged  outside,  enabled  us,  from 
their  very  appearance,  to  guess  at  the  deafening  sounds  which  celebrate  the  new 
moon  or  deliver  the  signals  for  war. 

• "  My  parting  with  the  genial  old  man  was  very  affecting.  lie  shook  my  hands 
many  times,  saying  each  time  that  he  was  sorry  that  my  visit  must  be  so  short, 
lie  strictly  charged  his  sons  to  pay  me  every  attention  until  I  should  arrive  at  Ki- 
bogora's,  the  king  of  western  Usui,  who,  he  was  satisfied,  would  be  glad  to  see 
me  as  a  friend  of  Rumanika. 

"  On  the  26th  of  March  the  expedition,  after  its  month's  rest  at  Kafurro,  the 
whole  of  which  period  I  had  spent  in  exploration  of  western  Karagw6,  resumed  its 
journey,  and  after  a  march  of  five  miles  camped  at  Nakawanga,  near  the  southern 
base  of  Kibonga  Mountain. 

"  On  the  27th  I  had  the  good-fortune  to  shoot  three  rhinoceroses,  from  the 
bodies  of  which  we  obtained  ample  supplies  of  meat  for  our  journey  through  the 
wilderness  of  Uhimba.  One  of  these  enormous  brutes  possessed  a  horn  two  feet 
long,  with  a  sharp,  dagger-like  point  below  a  stunted  horn,  nine  inches  in  length. 
He  appeared  to  have  had  a  tussle  with  some  wild  beast,  for  a  hand's-breadth  of 
hide  was  torn  from  his  rump. 

"  The  Wangwana  and  Wanyambu  informed  me,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  that 
the  elephant  maltreats  the  rhinoceros  frequently,  because  of  a  jealousy  that  the 
former  entertains  of  his  fiery  cousin. 

"  Should  a  rhinoceros  meet  an  elephant  he  must  observe  the  rule  of  the  road, 
and  walk  away,  for  the  latter  brooks  no  rivalry ;  but  the  former  is  sometimes  head- 
strong, and  the  elephant  then  despatches  him  with  his  tusks  by  forcing  him  against 
a  tree  and  goring  him,  or  by  upsetting  him,  and  leisurely  crushing  him. 

"During  the  next  two  days  we  travelled  twenty-seven  miles  south  through  a 
depression,  or  a  longitudinal  valley,  parallel  to  Uhimba  Lake  and  the  course  of  the 
Alexandra,  with  only  an  intervening  ridge  excluding  the  latter  from  our  view. 
Tall,  truncated  hill-cones  rise  every  now  and  then,  with  a  singular  resemblance  to 
each  other,  to  the  same  altitude  as  the  grassy  ridges  which  flank  them.  Their 
summits  are  flat,  but  the  iron-stone  faithfully  indicates  by  its  erosions  the  ele- 
ment which  separated  them  from  the  ridges,  and  first  furrowed  the  valley. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "  having  told  you  about  King  Buma- 
nika,  and  how  I  left  him,  I  will  lapse  into  silence  and  let  you  hear  from 
Frauk." 

With  this  hint,  Frank  opened  the  volume  before  him  and  read : 

*^  Uhimba,  placed  by  Rumanika  in  the  charge  of  his  sons,  Kakoko,  Eananga, 
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and  Ruhinda,  is  sixty-eight  miles  south  of  his  capital,  and  consists  of  a  few  settle- 
ments of  herdsmen.  I  was  courteously  received  by  Kakoko,  and  remained  there 
two  days.  The  next  day  we  entered  western  Usui,  and  camped  at  Kafurra's.  In 
Usui  there  was  a  famine,  and  it  required  thirty-two  doti  of  cloth  to  purchase  four 
days'  rations.     Kibogora,  King  of  Usui,  demanded  and  obtained  thirty  doti,  one 
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coil  of  wire,  and  forty  necklaces  of  beads  as  tribute ;  Kafurra,  his  principal  chief, 
demanded  ten  doti  and  a  quantity  of  beads ;  another  chief  required  five  doti ;  the 
queen  required  a  supply  of  cloth  to  wear ;  the  princes  put  in  a  claim ;  the  guides 
were  loud  for  their  reward.  Thus  in  four  days  we  were  compelled  to  disburse  two 
bales  out  of  twenty-two — all  that  were  left  of  the  immense  store  we  had  departed 
with  from  Zanzibar.  Under  such  circumstances  what  prospect  of  exploration  had 
we?  Were  we  to  continue  our  journey  through  Uhha,  that  land  which,  in  1871, 
had  consumed  at  the  rate  of  two  bales  of  cloth  per  diem  ?  Twenty  days  of  such 
experience  in  Uhha  would  reduce  us  to  beggary.  Its  *  esurient '  Mutwares  and 
rapacious  Mkamas  and  other  extortionate  people  can  only  be  quieted  with  cloth 
and  beads  disbursed  with  a  princely  hand.  One  hundred  bales  of  cloth  would 
only  suffice  to  sustain  a  hundred  men  in  Uhha  about  six  weeks.  Beyond  Uhha 
lay  the  impenetrable  countries  of  Urundi  and  Ruanda,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  hostile  to  strangers. 

**  Kibogora  and  Kafurra  were  sufficiently  explicit  and  amiably  communicative, 
for  my  arrival  in  their  country  had  been  under  the  very  best  auspices,  viz.,  an  in- 
troduction from  the  gentle  and  beloved  Rumanika. 

"  I  turned  away  with  a  sigh  from  the  interesting  land,  but  with  a  resolution 
gradually  being  intensified,  that  the  third  time  I  sought  a  road  west,  nothing 
should  deter  me. 

"  On  the  7th  of  April  we  reluctantly  resumed  our  journey  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, and  travelled  five  miles  along  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  murmured 
the  infant  stream  Lohugati.  On  coming  to  its  source,  we  ascended  a  steep  slope 
until  we  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  grassy  ridge  at  the  height  of  five  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  by  aneroid. 

**  Not  until  we  had  descended  about  a  mile  to  the  valley  of  Uyagoma,  did  I 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  ridge  as  the  water-parting  between  one  of  the 
feeders  of  Lake  Victoria  and  the  source  of  the  Malagarazi,  the  principal  affluent 
of  Lake  Tanganika. 
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**  Though  by  striking  across  Uhha  due  west,  or  to  the  southwest,  we  should 
again  have  reached  the  Alexandra  Nile  and  the  affluents  of  the  Alexandra  Lake, 
our  future  course  was  destined  never  to  cross  another  stream  or  rivulet  that  sup- 
plied the  great  river  which  flows  through  the  land  of  Egypt  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

"  From  the  17th  of  January,  1875,  up  to  the  7th  of  April,  1876,  we  had  been 
engaged  in  tracing  the  extreme  southern  sources  of  the  Nile,  from  the  marshy 
plains  and  cultivated  uplands  where  they  are  bom,  down  to  the  mighty  reservoir 
called  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  We  had  circumnavigated  the  entire  expanse ;  pene- 
trated to  every  bay,  inlet,  and  creek ;  become  acquainted  with  almost  every  va- 
riety of  wild  human  nature — the  mild  and  placable,  the  ferocious  and  impracti- 
cably savage,  the  hospitable  and  the  inhospitable,  the  generous-souled  as  well  as 
the  ungenerous ;  we  had  viewed  their  methods  of  war,  and  had  witnessed  them 
imbruing  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood  with  savage  triumph  and  glee ;  we  had 
been  five  times  sufferers  by  their  lust  for  war  and  murder,  and  had  lost  many  men 
through  their  lawlessness  and  ferocity ;  we  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  and 
frc)  on  foot  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Victorian  Sea,  and,  finally,  had  explored 
with  a  large  force  the  strange  countries  lying  between  the  two  lakes  Muta  Nzege 
and  the  Victoria,  and  had  been  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  arm  of  the  lake  named 
by  me  *  Beatrice  Gulf,'  and  to  dnnk  of  its  sweet  waters.  We  had  then  returned 
^from  further  quest  in  that  direction,  unable  to  find  a  peaceful  resting-place  on  the 
lake  shores,  and  had  struck  south  from  the  Katonga  lagoon  down  to  the  Alexan- 
dra Nile,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  which  drains  nearly  all  the 
waters  from  the  west  and  southwest.  We  had  made  a  patient  survey  of  over  one 
half  of  its  course,  and  then,  owing  to  want  of  the  means  to  feed  the  rapacity  of 
the  churlish  tribes  which  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alexandra  Nyanza,  and  to 
our  reluctance  to  force  our  way  against  the  will  of  the  natives,  opposing  unneces- 
sarily our  rifles  to  their  spears  and  arrows,  we  had  been  compelled,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  lands  which  supply  the  Nile,  and  to  turn  our  faces  tow- 
ards the  Tanganika. 

"  1  have  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful  portrayal  of  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, in  all  its  strange,  peculiar  phases,  as  they  were  unfolded  to  us.  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  have  not  penetrated  to  the  depths ;  but  then,  I  have  not  ventured 
l>eyond  the  limits  assigned  me,  viz.,  the  Exploration  of  the  Southern  Sources  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  left  unsolved  by  Speke  and  Grant — Is 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  one  lake,  or  does  it  consist  of  five  lakes,  as  reported  by  Liv- 
ingstone, Burton,  and  others  ?  This  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and 
Speke  has  now  the  full  glory  of  having  discovered  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  also  its  principal  affluent,  as  well  as  the  outlet.  I  must  also 
pve  him  credit  for  having  understood  the  geography  of  the  countries  he  travelled 
through  better  than  any  of  those  who  so  persistently  assailed  his  hypothesis,  and 
I  here  record  my  admiration  of  the  geographical  genius  that,  from  mere  native  re- 
port, first  sketched  with  such  a  masterly  hand  the  bold  outlines  of  the  Victoria 
Xyanza.  Speke's  hypothetic  sketch  made  this  lake  twenty-nine  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent.  My  survey  of  it  has  reduced  it  to  twenty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred square  miles. 

"  Along  the  Valley  of  Uyagoma,  in  western  Usui,  stretches  east  and  west  a 
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grass-covered  ridge,  beautiful  in  places  with  rock-strewn  dingles,  tapestried  with 
ferns  and  moss,  and  bright  with  vivid  foliage.  From  two  such  fair  nooks,  half- 
way down  either  slope,  the  northern  and  the  southern,  drip  in  great  rich  drops 
the  sources  of  two  impetuous  rivers — on  the  southern  the  Malagarazi,  on  the  other 
the  Lohugati.  Though  nurtured  in  the  same  cradle,  and  issuing  within  two 
thousand  yards  of  one  another,  the  twin  streams  are  strangers  throughout 
their  lives.  Through  the  thick  ferns  and  foliage  the  rivulets  trickle  each  down 
his  appointed  slope,  murmuring  as  they  gather  strength  to  nin  their  destined 
course  —  the  Lohugati  to  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  the  Malagarazi  to  distant 
Tanganika, 

*'  While  the  latter  river  is  in  its  infancy,  collecting  its  first  tribute  of  waters 
from  the  rills  that  meander  down  from  the  mountain  folds  round  the  basin  of 
I>agoma,  and  is  so  shallow  that  tiny  children  can  paddle  through  it,  the  people 
of  L'sui  call  it  the  Meruzi.  When  we  begin  our  journey  from  L^yagoma,  we  follow 
its  broadening  course  for  a  couple  of  hours,  through  the  basin,  and  by  that  time 
it  has  become  a  river  nomine  dignum^  and,  plunging  across  it,  we  begin  to  breast 
the  mountains,  which,  rising  in  diagonal  lines  of  ridges  from  northeast  to  south- 
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west  across  Usui,  run  in  broken  series  into  northern  TJhha,  and  there  lose  them- 
selves in  a  confusion  of  complicated  masses  and  clumps. 

"  The  Meruzi  wanders  round  and  through  these  mountain  masses  in  mazy 
curves,  tumbles  from  height  to  height,  from  terrace  to  terrace,  receiving  as  it 
goes  the  alliance  of  myriads  of  petty  rivulets  and  threads  of  clear  water,  until, 
arriving  at  the  grand  forest  lands  of  Unyamwezi,  it  has  assumed  the  name  of 
Lukoke,  and  serves  as  a  boundary  between  Unyamwezi  and  Uhha. 

"  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  cross  a  series  of  mountain  ridges  clothed  with  woods ; 
and  at  a  road  leading  from  Kibogora's  land  to  the  territory  of  the  turbulent  and 
vindictive  Mankorongo,  we  meet  an  embassy,  which  demands,  in  a  most  insolent 
tone,  that  we  should  pass  by  his  village.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
permit  ourselves  to  be  defrauded  of  two  or  three  bales  of  cloth,  half  a  dozen  guns, 
a  sack  or  two  of  beads,  and  such  other  property  as  he  may  choose  to  exact,  for 
the  privilege  of  lengthening  our  journey  some  forty  miles,  and  a  delay  of  two  or 
three  weeks. 

"  The  insolent  demand  is  therefore  not  to  be  entertained,  and  we  return  a 
decided  refusal.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  and  resort  to  threats. 
Threats  in  the  free,  uninhabited  forest  constitute  a  casus  belli.  So  the  chiefs  are 
compelled  to  depart  without  a  yard  of  cloth  on  the  instant,  and  after  their  depar- 
ture we  urge  our  pace  until  night,  and  from  dawn  next  morning  to  3  p.m.  we  con- 
tinue the  journey  with  unabated  speed,  until  we  find  ourselves  in  Nyambarri, 
Usambiro,  rejoiced  to  find  that  we  have  foiled  the  dangerous  king. 

"On  the  13th  of  April  we  halted  to  refresh  the  people.  Usambiro,  like  all 
Unyamwezi,  produces  sufficient  grain,  sesamum,  millet,  Indian  com,  and  vetches, 
besides  beans  and  pease,  to  supply  all  caravans  and  expeditions.  I  have  observed 
that  lands  producing  grain  are  more  easy  of  access  than  pastoral  countries,  or 
those  which  only  supply  milk,  bananas,  and  potatoes  to  their  inhabitants. 

"  At  Nyambarri  we  met  two  Arab  caravans  fresh  from  Mankorongo,  of  whom 
they  gave  fearful  accounts,  from  which  I  inferred  that  the  extortionate  chief  would 
be  by  no  means  pleased  when  he  came  to  understand  how  he  had  been  baffied  in 
his  idea  of  spoliating  our  expedition. 

"During  the  march  from  Nyambarri  to  Gambawagao,  the  chief  village  of 
Usambiro,  ancient  **  Bull,"  the  last  of  all  the  canine  companions  which  left  Eng- 
land with  me,  borne  down  by  weight  of  years  and  a  land  journey  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  succumbed.  With  bulldog  tenacity  he  persisted  in  following  the 
receding  figures  of  the  gun-bearers,  who  were  accustomed  to  precede  him  in  the 
narrow  way.  Though  he  often  staggered  and  moaned,  he  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  keep  up,  but  at  lastj  lying  down  in  the  path,  he  plaintively  bemoaned  the  weak- 
ness of  body  that  had  conquered  his  will,  and  soon  after  died — his  eyes  to  the 
last  looking  forward  along  the  track  he  had  so  bravely  tried  to  follow. 

"  Poor  dog  !  Good  and  faithful  service  had  he  done  me !  Who  more  rejoiced 
than  he  to  hear  the  rifle-shot  ringing  through  the  deep  woods  !  Who  more  loudly 
applauded  success  than  he  with  his  deep,  mellow  bark !  What  long  forest-tract« 
of  tawny  plains,  and  series  of  mountain  ranges  had  he  not  traversed  !  How  he 
plunged  through  jungle  and  fen,  morass  and  stream  !  In  the  sable  blackness  of 
the  night  his  voice  warned  off  marauders  and  prowling  beasts  from  the  sleeping 
camp.     His  growl  responded  to  the  hideous  jabber  of  the  greedy  hyena,  and  the 
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"  BULL.  ' 

(From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  Stanley.) 

KTuu-Ung  leopard  did  not  dismay  hira.  He  amazed  the  wondering  savages  with 
his  bold  eyes  and  bearing,  and  by  his  courageous  front  caused  them  to  retreat 
before  him ;  and  right  bravely  did  he  help  us  to  repel  the  Wanyaturu  from  our 
camp  in  Ituru.  Farewell,  thou  glory  of  thy  race !  Rest  from  thy  labors  in  the 
silent  forest !  Thy  feet  shall  no  more  hurry  up  the  hill  or  cross  mead  and  plain ; 
thy  form  shall  rustle  no  more  through  the  grasses,  or  be  plunging  to  explore  the 
brake ;  thou  shalt  no  longer  dash  after  me  across  the  savannahs,  for  thou  art  gone 
to  the  grave,  like  the  rest  of  thy  companions ! 

**  The  king  of  Usambiro  exchanged  gifts  with  us,  and  appeared  to  be  a  clever. 
Agreeable  young  man.  His  people,  though  professing  to  be  Wanyamwezi,  are  a 
mixture  of  Wahha  and  Wazinja.  He  has  constructed  a  strong  village,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  fosse  four  feet  deep  and  six  feet  wide,  with  a  stockade  and 
^marksmen^s  nests*  at  intervals  round  it.  The  population  of  the  capital  is  about 
two  thousand. 

^  Boma  Kiengo,  or  Msera,  lies  five  miles  south-southeast  from  the  capital,  and 
it8  chief,  seeing  that  we  had  arrived  at  such  a  good  understanding  with  the  king, 
also  exerted  himself  to  create  a  favorable  impression. 

**  Musonga  lies  twelve  miles  south-southeast  of  Boma  Kiengo,  and  is  the  most 
northerly  vilhige  of  the  country  of  Urangwa.  On  the  18th  of  April  a  march  of 
fifteen  miles  enabled  us  to  reach  the  capital,  Ndeverva,  another  large  stockaded 
Ullage,  also  provided  with  '  marksmen's  nests,*  and  surrounded  by  a  fosse. 

**  We  were  making  capital  marches.  The  petty  kings,  though  they  exacted  a 
nnall  interchange  of  gifts,  which  compelled  me  to  disburse  cloth  a  little  more  fre- 
quently than  was  absolutely  necessary,  were  not  insolent,  nor  so  extortionate  as 
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to  prevent  our  intercourse  being  of  the  most  friendly  character.  But  on  the  day 
we  arrived  at  Urangwa,  lo !  there  came  up  in  haste,  while  we  were  sociably  chat- 
ting together,  a  mescenger  to  tell  us  that  the  phantom,  the  bugbear,  the  terror 
whose  name  silences  the  children  of  Unyamwezi  and  Usukuma,  and  makes  women  s 
hearts  bound  with  fear,  that  Mirambo  himself  was  coming — that  he  was  only  two 
camps,  or  about  twenty  miles,  away — that  he  had  an  immense  army  of  Ruga-Ruga 
(bandits)  with  him ! 

"  The  consternation  at  this  news,  the  dismay  and  excitement,  the  discussion 
and  rapid  interchange  of  ideas  suggested  by  terror  throughout  the  capital,  may  be 
conceived.  Barricades  were  prepared,  sharp-shooters'  platforms,  with  thick  bul- 
warks of  logs,  were  erected.  The  women  hastened  to  prepare  their  charms,  the 
Waganda  consulted  their  spirits,  each  warrior  and  elder  examined  his  guns  and 
loaded  them,  ramming  the  powder  down  the  barrels  of  their  Brummagem  muskets 
with  desperately  vengeful  intentions,  while  the  king  hastened  backward  and  for- 
ward with  streaming  robes  of  cotton  behind  him,  animated  by  an  hysterical  energy. 

"  I  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  under  my  command,  and  forty  of 
the  Arabs'  people  were  with  me,  and  we  had  many  boxes  of  ammunition.  The 
king  recollected  these  facts,  and  said,  *  You  will  stop  to  tight  Mirambo,  will  you 
not  ?' 

"  *  Not  I,  my  friend ;  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mirambo,  and  we  cannot  join  every 
native  to  iight  his  neighbor.  If  Mirambo  attacks  the  village  while  I  am  here,  and 
will  not  go  away  when  1  ask  him,  we  will  fight,  but  we  cannot  stop  here  to  wait 
for  him.' 

"  The  poor  king  was  very  much  distressed  when  we  left  the  next  morning.  We 
despatched  our  scouts  ahead,  as  we  usually  did  when  traversing  troublous  coun- 
tries, and  omitted  no  precaution  to  guard  against  surprise. 

"  On  the  1 9th  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  largest  villages  or  towns  in  Unyamwezi, 
called  Serombo  or  Sorombo.     It  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
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probably  contained  over  a  thousand  large  and  small  huts,  and  a  population  of  about 
live  thousand. 

"The  present  king's  name  is  Ndega,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  Makaka, 
who  died  about  two  years  ago.  Too  young  himself  to  govern  the  large  settle- 
ment and  the  country  round,  two  elders,  or  Manyapara,  act  as  regents  during  his 
minority. 

"  We  were  shown  to  a  peculiar-shaped  hut,  extremely  like  an  Abyssinian  dwell- 
ing. The  height  of  the  doorway  was  seven  feet,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  conical  roof  it  was  twenty  feet.  The  walls  were  of  interwoven  sticks,  plastered 
over  neatly  with  brown  clay.  The  king's  house  was  thirty  feet  high  from  the 
ground  to  the  tip  of  the  cone,  and  forty  feet  in  diameter  within ;  but  the  total 
diameter,  including  the  circular  fence  or  palisade  that  supported  the  broad  eaves 
and  enclosed  a  gallery  which  ran  round  the  house,  was  fifty-four  feet. 
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**  Owing  to  this  peculiar  construction  a  desperate  body  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  might  from  the  circular  gallery  sustain  a  protracted  attack  from  a  vastly 
superior  foe,  and  probably  repel  it. 

"  Ndega  is  a  relative  of  Mirambo  by  marriage,  and  he  soon  quieted  all  uneasy 
minds  by  announcing  that  the  famous  man  who  was  now  advancing  upon  Serombo 
had  just  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Arabs,  and  that  therefore  no  trouble  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  his  visit,  it  being  solely  a  friendly  visit  to  his  young  relative. 

"  Naturally  we  were  all  anxious  to  behold  the  *  Mars  of  Africa,'  who  since  1871 
has  made  his  name  feared  by  both  native  and  foreigner  from  Usui  to  Urori,  and 
from  Uvinza  to  Ugogo,  a  country  embracing  ninety  thousand  square  miles;  who, 
from  the  village  chieftainship  over  Uyoweh,  has  made  for  himself  a  name  as  well 
known  as  that  of  Mtesa  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  equatorial  Africa,  a  house- 
hold word  from  Nyangw6  to  Zanzibar,  and  the  theme  of  many  a  song  of  the  bards 
of  Unyamwezi,  Ukimbu,  Ukonongo,  Uzinja,  and  Uvinza. 

"  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Serombo's  we  heard  his  Brown  Besses — called 
by  the  natives  Gumeh-Gumeh — announcing  to  all  that  the  man  with  the  dread 
name  lay  not  far  from  our  vicinity. 

'*  At  dusk  the  huge  drums  of  Serombo  signalled  silence  for  the  town-criers, 
whose  voices,  preceded  by  the  sound  of  iron  bells,  were  presently  heard  crying 
out: 
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** '  Listen,  O  men  of  Serombo.  Mirambo,  the  brother  of  Ndega,  cometh  in  the 
morning.  Be  ye  prepared,  therefore,  for  his  young  men  are  hungry.  Send  your 
women  to  dig  potatoes,  dig  potatoes.  Mirambo  cometh.  Dig  potatoes,  potatoes, 
dig  potatoes,  to-morrow !' 

**  At  10  A.M.  the  Brown  Besses,  heavily  charged  and  fired  off  by  hundreds, 
loudly  heralded  Mirambo's  approach,  and  nearly  all  my  Wangwana  followed  the 
inhabitants  of  Serombo  outside  to  see  the  famous  chieftain.  Great  war-drums 
and  the  shouts  of  admiring  thousands  proclaimed  that  he  had  entered  the  town, 
and  soon  little  Mabruki,  the  chief  of  the  tent-boys,  and  Kach6ch6,  the  detective,  on 
whose  intelligence  I  could  rely,  brought  an  interesting  budget  to  me. 


WAR-DRUM  AND  IDOL. 


**  Mabruki  said  :  *  We  have  seen  Mirambo.  He  has  arrived.  We  have  beheld 
the  Ruga-Ruga,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  and  all  are  armed  with  Gumeh- 
<Tumeh.  About  a  hundred  are  clothed  in  crimson  cloth  and  white  shirts,  like  our 
Wangwana.     Mirambo  is  not  an  old  man.' 

**'  Kacheche  said :  '  Mirambo  is  not  old,  he  is  young :  I  must  be  older  than  he 
is.  lie  is  a  very  nice  man,  w^ll  dressed,  quite  like  an  Arab.  He  wears  the  tur- 
ban, fez,  and  cloth  coat  of  an  Arab,  and  carries  a  scimitar.  He  also  wears  slippers, 
and  his  clothes  under  his  coat  are  very  white.  I  should  say  he  has  about  a  thou- 
sand and  a  half  men  with  him,  and  they  are  all  armed  with  muskets  or  double- 
barrelled  guns.  Mirambo  has  three  young  men 
carrying  his  guns  for  him.  Truly,  Mirambo  is  a 
great  man  !^ 

"The  shrill  Lu-lu-lu's,  prolonged  and  loud, 
were  still  maintained  by  the  women,  who  enter- 
tained a  great  respect  for  the  greatest  king  in  Un- 
yamwezL 

"  Presently  Manwa  Sera,  the  chief  captain  of 
the  Wangwana,  came  to  my  hut,  to  introduce  three 
young  men — Ruga-Ruga  (bandits),  as  we  called 
them,  but  must  do  so  no  more,  lest  we  give  offence 
— handsomely  dressed  in  fine  red  and  blue  cloth 
coats,  and  snowy  white  shirts,  with  ample  turbans 
around  their  heads.  They  were  confidential  cap- 
tains of  Mirambo's  body-guard. 

"  *  Mirambo  sends  his  salaams  to  the  white 
man,'  said  the  principal  of  them.     *  He  hopes  the 
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white  man  is  friendly  to  him,  and  that  he  does  not  share  the  prejudices  of  the 
Arahs,  and  believe  Mirambo  a  bad  man.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  white  man, 
will  he  send  words  of  peace  to  Mirambo  V 

**  *  Tell  Mirambo,'  I  replied,  *  that  I  am  eager  to  see  him,  and  would  be  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  so  great  a  man ;  and  as  I  have  made  strong  friendship  with  Mtesa, 
Rumanika,  and  all  the  kings  along  the  road  from  Usoga  to  Unyamwezi,  I  shall  bo 
rejoiced  to  make  strong  friendship  with  Mirambo  also.  Tell  him  I  hope  he  will 
come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  he  can.' 

"The  next  day  Mirambo,  having  despatched  a  Ruga-Ruga — no,  a  patriot,  I 
should  have  said — to  announce  his  coming,  appeared  with  about  twenty  of  his 
principal  men. 


hili^idf:  HorsR  ts  mtrambo  s  country. 


"  I  shook  hands  with  him  with  fervor,  which  drew  a  smile  from  him  as  he  said, 
*  The  white  man  shakes  hands  like  a  strong  friend.' 

"  llis  person  quite  captivated  me,  for  he  was  a  thorough  African  gentleman  in 
appearance,  very  different  from  my  conception  of  the  terrible  bandit  who  had 
struck  his  telling  blows  at  native  chiefs  and  Arabs  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  Fred- 
erick the  Great  environed  by  foes. 

*^  I  entered  the  following  notes  in  my  journal  on  April  22,  1876: 

'*  *  This  day  will  be  memorable  to  me  for  the  visit  of  the  famous  Mirambo. 
He  was  the  reverse  of  all  my  conceptions  of  the  redoubtable  chieftain,  and  the 
man  I  had  styled  the  "  terrible  bandit." 

"  *  He  is  a  man  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  about  thirty -five 
years  old,  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  about  him.  A  handsome,  regu- 
lar-featured, mild-voiced,  soft-spoken  man,  with  what  one  might  call  a  **  meek " 
demeanor,  very  generous  and  open-handed.  The  character  was  so  different  from 
that  which  1  had  attributed  to  him  that  for  some  time  a  suspicion  clung  to  my 
mind  that  I  was  being  imposed  upon,  but  Arabs  came  forward  who  testified  that 
this  quiet-looking  man  was  indeed  Mirambo.  I  had  expected  to  see  something  of 
the  Mtesa  type,  a  man  whose  exterior  would  proclaim  his  life  and  rank ;  but  this 
unpresuming,  mild-eyed  man,  of  inoffensive,  meek  exterior,  whose  action  was  so 
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calm,  without  a  gesture,  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  of  the  Napoleonic  genius 
which  he  has  for  five  years  displayed  in  the  heart  of  Unyamwezi,  to  the  injury  of 
Arabs  and  commerce,  and  the  doubling  of  the  price  of  ivory.  I  said  there  was 
nothing  ;  but  I  must  except  the  eyes,  which  had  the  steady,  calm  gaze  of  a  master. 

**  ♦  During  the  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  said  he  preferred  boys  or  young 
men  to  accompany  him  to  war;  he  never  took  middle-aged  or  old  men,  as  they 
were  sure  to  be  troubled  with  wives  or  children,  and  did  not  fight  half  so  well  as 
young  fellows  who  listened  to  his  words.  Said  he,  "  They  have  sharper  eyes,  and 
their  young  limbs  enable  them  to  move  with  the  ease  of  serpents  or  the  rapidity 
of  zebras,  and  a  few  words  will  give  them  the  hearts  of  lions.  In  all  my  wars 
with  the  Arabs,  it  was  an  army  of  youths  that  gave  me  victory,  boys  without 
l>eard8.  Fifteen  of  my  young  men  died  one  day  because  I  said  I  must  have  a  cer- 
tain red  cloth  that  was  thrown  down  as  a  challenge.  No,  no ;  give  me  youths  for 
war  in  the  open  field,  and  men  for  the  stockaded  village. ^^ 

«4  i  «t  What  was  the  cause  of  your  war,  Mirambo,  with  the  Arabs  V  I  asked. 

" ' "  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cause.  The  Arabs  got  the  big  head  "  (proud), 
'•and  there  was  no  talking  with  them.  Mkasiwa  of  Unyanyembe  lost  his  head 
too,  and  thought  I  was  his  vassal,  whereas  I  was  not.     My  father  was  king  of 
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Uyoweh,  and  I  was  his  son.  What  right  had  Mkasiwa  or  the  Arabs  to  say  what 
I  ought  to  do  ?  But  the  war  is  now  over — the  Arabs  know  what  I  can  do,  and 
Mkasiwa  knows  it.  We  will  not  fight  any  more,  but  we  will  see  who  can  do  the 
best  trade,  and  who  is  the  smartest  man.  Any  Arab  or  white  man  who  would 
like  to  pass  through  my  country  is  welcome.  I  will  give  him  meat  and  drink, 
and  a  house,  and  no  man  shall  hurt  him." ' 

"  Mirambo  retired,  and  in  the  evening  I  returned  his  visit  with  ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal Wangwana.  I  found  him  in  a  bell-tent  twenty  feet  high,  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  with  his  chiefs  around  him. 

"  Manwa  Sera  was  requested  to  seal  our  friendship  by  performing  the  ceremony 
of  blood  brotherhood  between  Mirambo  and  myself.  Having  caused  us  to  sit 
fronting  each  other  on  a  straw  carpet,  he  made  an  incision  in  each  of  our  right 
legs,  from  which  he  extracted  blood,  and,  interchanging  it,  he  exclaimed  aloud : 

"  *  If  either  of  you  break  this  brotherhood  now  established  between  you,  may 
the  lion  devour  him,  the  serpent  poison  him,  bitterness  be  in  his  food,  his  friends 
desert  him,  his  gun  burst  in  his  hands  and  wound  him,  and  everything  that  is  bad 
do  wrong  to  him  until  death.' 

"  My  new  brother  then  gave  me  fifteen  cloths  to  be  distributed  among  my 
chiefs,  while  he  would  accept  only  three  from  me.  But,  not  desirous  of  appearing 
illiberal,  I  presented  him  with  a  revolver  and  two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  some  small  curiosities  from  England.  Still  ambitious  to  excel  me  in  liberal- 
ity, he  charged  five  of  his  young  men  to  proceed  to  Urambo,  and  to  select  three 
milch-cows  with  their  calves,  and  three  bullocks,  to  be  driven  to  Ubagw6  to  meet 
me.  He  also  gave  me  three  guides  to  take  me  along  the  frontier  of  the  predatory 
Watuta. 


SHIELD  AND  DRUM. 


"On  the  morning  of  the  23d  he  accompanied  ine  outside  Serombo,  where  we 
parted  on  the  very  best  terms  with  each  other.  An  Arab  in  his  company,  named 
Sayid  bin  Mohammed,  also  presented  me  with  a  bar  of  Castile  soap,  a  bag  of 
pepper,  and  some  saffron,     A  fine  riding-ass,  purchased  from  Sayid,  was  named 
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Mirambo  by  me,  because  the  Wangwana,  who  were  also  captivated  by  Mirambo's 
agreeable  manners,  insisted  on  it. 

"  We  halted  on  the  23d  at  Mayangira,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Serombo, 
Hod  on  the  24th,  after  a  protracted  march  of  eleven  miles  south-southeast  over 
Hooded  plains,  arrived  at  Ukombeh. 

"  Thrqugh  similar  flooded  plains,  with  the  water  hip-deep  in  most  places,  and 
after  crossing  an  important  stream  flowing  west-southwest  towards  the  Malagarazi, 
we  arrived  at  Myonga's  village,  the  capital  of  southern  Masumbwa. 


COLOR-PARTY  OF  AN    ENGLISH   KXPKDITION   IN   AFRICA. 

"This  Myonga  is  the  same  valorous  chief  who  robbed  Colonel  Grant  as  he 
was  hurrying  with  an  undisciplined  caravan  after  Speke.  (See  Speke's  Journal, 
page  169,  for  the  following  graphic  letter: 


•"In  the  Jungles,  near  Myonga's,  16t/t  September,  1861. 

" '  My  DEAR  Speke, — The  caravan  was  attacked,  plundered,  and  the  men  driven 
to  the  winds,  while  marching  this  morning  into  Myonga's  country. 

*** Awaking  at  cock-crow,  I  roused  the  camp,  all  anxious  to  rejoin  you;  and 
while  the  loads  were  being  packed,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  angry  discussion 
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between  the  head  men  and  seven  or  eight  anned  fellows  sent  by  Sultan  Myonga 
to  insist  on  my  putting  up  for  the  day  in  his  village.  They  were  summarily  told 
that  as  you  had  already  made  him  a  present,  he  need  not  expect  a  visit  from  me. 
Adhering,  I  doubt  not,  to  their  master's  instructions,  they  officiously  constitut<;d 
themselves  our  guides  till  we  chose  to  strike  off  their  path,  when,  quickly  heading 
our  party,  they  stopped  the  way,  planted  their  spears,  and  dared  our  advance  I 

"  *  This  mcnacte  made  us  firmer  in  our  determination,  and  we  swept  past  the 
spears.  After  we  had  marched  unmolested  for  some  seven  miles,  a  loud  yelping 
from  the  woods  excited  our  attention,  and  a  sudden  rush  was  made  upon  us  by, 
say,  two  hundred  men,  who  came  down  seetningly  in  great  glee.  In  an  instant,  at 
the  caravan's  centre,  they  fastened  upon  the  poor  porters.  The  struggle  was  short. ; 
and  with  the  threat  of  an  arrow  or  spear  at  their  breasts,  men  were  robbed  of  their 
cloths  and  ornaments,  loads  were  yielded  and  run  away  with  before  resistance 
could  be  organized ;  only  three  men  of  a  hundred  stood  by  me ;  the  others,  whose 
only  thought  was  their  lives,  fled  into  the  woods,  where  I  went  shouting  for  them. 
One  man,  little  Rahan,  stood  with  cocked  gun,  defending  his  load  against  five  sav- 
ages with  uplifted  spears.  No  one  else  could  be  seen.  Two  or  three  were  reported 
killed,  some  were  wounded.  Beads,  boxes,  cloths,  etc.,  lay  strewed  about  the  woods. 
In  fact,  I  felt  wrecked.  My  attempt  to  go  and  demand  redress  from  the  sultan 
was  resisted,  and,  in  utter  despair,  I  seated  myself  among  a  mass  of  rascals  jeering 
round  me,  and  insolent  after  the  success  of  the  day.  Several  were  dressed  in  the 
very  cloths,  etc.,  they  had  stolen  from  my  men. 

"  *  In  the  afternoon  about  fifteen  men  and  loads  were  brought  me,  with  a 
message  from  the  sultan,  that  the  attack  had  been  a  mistake  of  his  subjects — that 
one  man  had  had  a  hand  cut  off  for  it,  and  that  all  the  property  would  be  restored  ! 

**  *  Yours  sincerely, 

"*J.  A.  Grant.') 

"Age. had  not  lessened  the  conceit  of  Myonga,  increased  his  modesty,  or 
moderated  his  cupidity.  He  asserted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  royalty  with 
a  presumptuous  voice  and  a  stern  brow.  He  demanded  tribute !  Twenty-five 
cloths ; ;  A  gun  and  five  fundo  of  beads !  The  Arabs,  my  friends,  were  requested 
to  do  the  same  ! 

"  *  Impossible,  Myonga  1'  I  replied,  yet  struck  with  admiration  at  the  un- 
paralleled audacity  of  the  man. 

***  People  have  been  obliged  to  pay  what  I  ask,'  the  old  man  said,  with  a 
cunning  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  *  Perhaps,'  I  answered ;  *  but  whether  they  have  or  not,  I  cannot  pay  you 
so  much,  and,  what  is  more,  I  will  not.  As  a  sign  that  we  pass  through  your 
country,  I  give  you  one  cloth,  and  the  Arabs  shall  only  give  you  one  cloth.' 

"Myonga  blustered  and  stormed,  begged  and  threatened,  and  some  of  his 
young  men  appeared  to  be  getting  vicious,  when,  rising,  I  informed  him  that  to 
talk  loudly  was  to  act  like  a  scolding  woman,  and  that,  when  his  elder  should 
arrive  at  our  camp,  he  would  receive  two  cloths,  one  from  me  and  one  from  the 
Arabs,  as  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  the  country. 

"The  drum  of  Myonga's  village  at  once  beat  to  arms,  but  the  affair  went  no 
further,  and  the  elder  received  the  reasonable  and  just  tribute  of  two  cloths,  with 
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a  gentle  hint  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  intercept  the  expedition  on  the  road 
when  on  the  march,  as  the  guns  were  loaded. 

"  Phunze,  chief  of  Mkumbiro,  a  village  ten  miles  south  by  east  from  Myonga, 
and  the  chief  of  XJreweh,  fourteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Phunze's,  were  equally 
bold  in  their  demands,  but  they  did  not  receive  an  inch  of  cloth ;  but  neither  of 
these  three  chiefs  were  half  so  extortionate  as  Ungomirwa,  king  of  Ubagw6,  a 
large  town  of  three  thousand  people. 

"  We  met  at  Ubagw6  an  Arab  trader  en  route  to  Uganda,  and  he  gave  us  a 
dismal  tale  of  robbery  and  extortion  practised  on  him  by  Ungomirwa.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  cloths,  five  kegs,  or  fifty  pounds,  of 
gunpowder,  five  guns  double-barrelled,  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  beads,  the  whole 
being  of  the  value  of  $626,  or  £125,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  unmolested  through 
the  district  of  Ubagw6. 

"  When  the  chief  came  to  see  me,  I  said  to  him, 

"  *  Why  is  it,  my  friend,  that  your  name  goes  about  the  country  as  being  that 
of  a  bad  man  ?  How  is  it  that  this  poor  Arab  has  had  to  pay  so  much  for  going 
through  Ubagw6  ?  Is  Ubagw6  Unyamwezi,  that  Ungomirwa  demands  so  much 
from  the  Arabs  ?  The  Arab  brings  cloths,  powder,  guns  into  Unyamwezi.  If  you 
rob  him  of  his  property,  I  must  send  letters  to  stop  people  coming  here,  then 
Ungomirwa  will  become  poor,  and  have  neither  powder,  guns,  nor  cloths  to  wear. 
What  has  Ungomirwa  to  say  to  his  friend  V 

"*  Ungomirwa,'  replied  he,  *does  no  more  than  Ureweh,  Phunze,  Myonga, 
Ndega,  Urangwa,  and  Mankorongo — he  takes  what  he  can.  If  the  white  man 
thinks  it  is  wrong,  and  will  be  my  friend,  I  will  return  it  all  to  the  Arab.' 

"  *  Ungomirwa  is  good.  Nay,  do  not  return  it  all ;  retain  one  gun,  five  cloths, 
two  f undo  of  beads,  and  one  keg  of  powder ;  that  will  be  plenty,  and  nothing  but 
right.  1  have  many  Wanyamwezi  with  me,  whom  I  have  made  good  men.  I  have 
two  from  Ubagw6,  and  one  man  who  was  born  at  Phunze's.  Let  Ungomirwa  call 
the  Wanyamwezi,  and  ask  them  how  the  white  man  treats  Wanyamwezi,  and  let 
him  try  to  make  t'lem  run  away,  and  see  what  they  will  say.  They  will  tell  him 
that  all  white  men  are  very  good  to  those  who  are  good.' 

"  Ungomirwa  called  the  Wanyamwezi  to  him,  and  asked  them  why  they  fol- 
lowed the  white  man  to  wander  about  the  world,  leaving  their  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  question  elicited  the  following  reply : 

"  *  The  white  people  know  everything.  They  are  better  than  the  black  people 
in  heart.  We  have  abundance  to  eat,  plenty  to  wear,  and  silver  for  ourselves. 
All  we  give  to  the  white  man  is  our  strength.  We  carry  his  goods  for  him,  and 
he  bestows  a  father's  care  on  his  black  children.  Let  Ungomirwa  make  friends 
with  the  white  man,  and  do  as  he  says,  and  it  will  be  good  for  the  land  of  Un- 
yamwezi.' 

"  To  whatever  cause  it  was  owing,  Ungomirwa  returned  the  Arab  nearly  all  his 
property,  and  presented  me  with  three  bullocks ;  and  during  all  the  time  that  I  was 
his  guest  at  LTbagwe,  he  exhibited  ^reat  friendship  for  me,  ^nd  boasted  of  me  to 
several  Watuta  visitors  who  came  to  see  him  during  that  time;  indeed,  I  can 
hardly  remember  a  more  agreeable  stay  at  any  village  in  Africa  than  that  which  I 
made  in  Ubagwe. 

"  Unyamwezi  is  troubled  with  a  vast  number  of  petty  kings,  whose  paltriness 
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and  poverty  have  so  augmented  their  pride  that  each  of  them  employs  more  threat?, 
and  makes  more  demands,  than  Mtesa,  emperor  of  Uganda. 

"  The  adage  that  *  Small  things  make  base  men  proud '  holds  tnie  in  Africa  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Sayid  bin  Sayf,  one  of  the  Arabs  at  Kafurro,  begged 
me,  as  I  valued  my  property  and  peace  of  mind,  not  to  march  through  Unyamwezi 
to  Ujiji,  but  to  travel  through  Uhha.  I  attribute  these  words  of  Sayid's  to  a  de- 
sire on  his  part  to  hear  of  my  being  mulcted  by  kings  Khanza,  Iwanda,  and  Kiti 
in  the  same  proportion  that  he  was.  He  confessed  that  he  had  paid  to  Kiti  sixty 
cloths,  to  Iwanda  sixty  cloths,  and  to  king  Khanza  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
which  amounted  in  value  to  $516,  and  this  grieved  the  gentle  merchant's  soul 
greatly. 

"On  my  former  journey  in  search  of  Livingstone,  I  tested  sufficiently  the 
capacity  of  the  chiefs  of  Uhha  to  absorb  property,  and  I  vowed  then  to  give  them 
a  wide  berth  for  all  future  time.  Sayid's  relation  of  his  experiences,  confirmed  by 
Hamed  Ibrahim,  and  my  own  reverses,  indicated  but  too  well  the  custom  in  vogue 
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among  the  Wahha.  So  far,  between  Kibogora's  capital  and  Ubagw6,  I  had  only 
disbursed  thirty  cloths  as  gifts  to  nine  kings  of  Unyamwezi,  without  greater  an- 
noyance than  the  trouble  of  having  to  reduce  their  demands  by  negotiation. 

'*  On  the  4th  of  May,  having  received  the  milch-cows,  calves,  and  bullocks  from 
my  new  brother  Mirambo,  we  marched  in  a  south-southwest  direction,  skirting  the 
territory  of  the  Watuta,  to  Ruwinga,  a  village  occupying  a  patch  of  cleared  land, 
and  ruled  by  a  small  chief  who  is  a  tributary  to  his  dreaded  neighbors. 

"  The  next  day,  in  good  order,  we  marched  across  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Watuta.  No  precaution  was  omitted  to  insure  our  being  warned  in  time  of 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  nor  did  we  make  any  delay  on  the  road,  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  tactics  of  attack  assured  us  that  this  was  our  only  chance  of  avoiding 
a  conflict  with  them.  Msen6,  after  a  journey  of  twenty  miles,  was  reached  about 
2  P.M.,  and  the  king,  Mulagwa,  received  us  with  open  arms. 

"  The  population  of  the  three  villages  under  Mulagwa  probably  numbers  about 
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thirty-five  hundred.  The  king  of  the  Watuta  frequently  visits  Mulagwa's  district ; 
but  his  strongly-fenced  villages  and  large  number  of  muskets  have  been  sufficient 
to  clieck  the  intentions  of  the  robbers,  though  atrocious  acts  are  often  committed 
upon  the  unwary. 

"  Ten  miles  southwest  of  Msen6  is  Kawangira,  a  district  about  ten  miles  square, 
governed  by  the  chief  Nyambu,  a  rival  of  Mulagwa.  Relics  of  the  ruthlessness  and 
devastating  attacks  of  the  Watuta  are  visible  between  the  two  districts,  and  the  once 
populous  land  is  rapidly  resuming  its  original  appearance  of  a  tenantless  waste. 


ONB  or  TBI   WATUTA. 


"  The  next  village,  Nganda,  ten  miles  southwest  from  Kawangira,  was  reached 
on  the  9th  of  May.  From  this  place,  as  far  as  Usenda  (distant  fourteen  miles 
south-southwest),  extended  a  plain,  inundated  with  from  two  to  five  feet  of  water 
from  the  flooded  Gomb6,  which  rises  about  forty  miles  southeast  of  Unyanyembd. 
WTiere  the  Gomb6  meets  with  the  Malagarazi,  there  is  a  spacious  plain,  which  dur- 
ing each  rainy  season  is  converted  into  a  lake. 

"We  journeyed  to  the  important  village  of  Usagusi  on  the  12th,  in  a  south- 
southwest  direction.  Like  Serombo,  Myonga's,  Urangwa,  lJbagw6,  and  Msen^,  it 
is  strongly  stockaded,  and  the  chief,  conscious  that  the  safety  of  his  principal  vil- 
lage depends  upon  the  care  he  bestows  upon  its  defences,  exacts  heavy  fines  upon 
those  of  his  people  who  manifest  any  reluctance  to  repair  the  stockade ;  and  this 
vigilant  prudence  has  hitherto  baffled  the  wolflike  marauders  of  Ugomba. 

"  Twenty-five  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a  depopulated  land  brought 
us  to  Zegi,  in  Uvinza,  where  we  found  a  large  caravan,  under  an  Arab  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Sayid  bin  Habib.  Among  these  natives  of  Zanzibar  was  a  man  who  had 
accompanied  Cameron  and  Tippu-Tib  to  Utatera.     Like  other  Munchausens  of 
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his  race,  he  informed  me  upon  oath  that  he  had  seen  a  ship  upon  a  lake  west  of 
Utatera,  manned  by  black  Wazungu,  or  black  Europeans ! 

"  Before  reaching  Zegi,  we  saw  Sivu6  Lake,  a  body  of  water  fed  by  the  Sagala 
River :  it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  by  fourteen  miles  long.  Through  a  broad  bed, 
choked  by  reeds  and  grass  and  tropical  plants,  it  empties  into  the  Malagarazi  River 
near  Kiala. 

"  Zegi  swarmed  with  a  reckless  number  of  lawless  men,  and  was  not  a  com- 
fortable place  to  dwell  in.  The  conduct  of  these  men  was  another  curious  illus- 
tration of  how  *  small  things  make  base  men  proud.'  Here  were  a  number  of 
youths  suffering  under  that  strange  disease  peculiar  to  vain  youth  in  all  lands,  which 
Mirambo  had  called  *  big  head.'  The  manner  in  which  they  strutted  about,  their 
big  looks  and  bold  staring,  their  enormous  feathered  head-dresses  and  martial 
stride,  were  most  offensive.  Having  adopted,  from  bravado,  the  name  of  Ruga- 
Ruga,  they  were  compelled  in  honor  to  imitate  the  bandits'  custom  of  smoking 
banghi  (wild  hemp),  and  my  memory  fails  to  remind  me  of  any  similar  experience 
to  the  wild  screaming  and  stormy  sneezing,  accompanied  day  and  night  by  the 
monotonous  droning  of  the  one-string  guitar  (another  accomplishment  with  the 
complete  bandit)  and  the  hiccoughing,  snorting,  and  vocal  extravagances  which 
we  bad  to  bear  in  the  village  of  Zegi. 

"  For  the  next  few  days  there  were  no  incidents  of  importance,  our  march  being 
pressed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  At  noon  of  the  27th  of  May  the  bright 
10* 
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waters  of  the  Tanganika  broke  upon  the  view,  and  compelled  me  to  linger  admir- 
ingly for  a  while,  as  1  did  on  the  day  I  first  beheld  them.  By  3  p.m.  we  were  ni 
Ujiji.  Muini  Kheri,  Mohammed  bin  Gharib,  Sultan  bin  Kassim,  and  Khamis  the 
Kaluch  greeted  me  kindly.  Mohammed  bin  Sali  was  dead.  Nothing  was  changed 
much,  except  the  ever-changing  mud  tembes  of  the  Arabs.  The  square  or  plaza 
where  1  met  David  Livingstone  in  November,  1871,  is  now  occupied  by  lai^ 
tembes.  The  house  were  he  and  I  lived  has  long  ago  been  burned  down,  and 
iu  its  place  there  remain  only  a  few  embers  and  a  hideous  void.     The  lake  ex- 
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pands  with  the  same  grand  beauty  before  the  eyes  as  we  stand  in  the  market- 
place. The  opposite  mountains  of  Goma  have  the  same  blue-black  color,  for 
they  are  everlastings  and  the  Liuch^  River  continues  its  course  as  brown  as  ever 
just  east  and  south  of  UjijL  The  surf  is  still  as  restless,  and  the  sun  as  bright ; 
the  sky  retains  its  glorious  azure,  and  the  palms  all  their  beauty ;  but  the  grand 
old  hero,  whose  presence  once  filled  Ujiji  with  such  absorbing  interest  for  me,  was 
gone 


r» 


"  And  here  at  Ujiji,"  said  Frank,  "  we  will  pause  for  the  present.  We 
have  read  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stanley's  very  interesting  work,  and 
this  evening  we'll  begin  reading  the  second.  The  story  it  contains  is 
even  more  exciting  than  that  which  you  have  just  heard ;  it  carries  us 
among  new  people  and  into  new  lands,  and  introduces  us  to  a  part  of 
the  continent  unknown  to  Europeans  until  Mr.  Stanley  made  his  remark- 
able journey  through  it." 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  carried  unanimously,  and  very  soon  the 
party  was  dispersed  over  the  steamer's  deck.  Some  of  them  looke<l 
around  for  Mr.  Stanley,  and  were  disappointed  to  hear  that  he  had  not 
been  visible  about  the  deck  or  saloon  for  several  hours. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

MR.  STANLEY  TAKES  THE  CHAIR. -DESCRIPTION  OF  UJIJL— THE  ARAB  AND  OTHER 
INHABITANTS.— MARKET  SCENES.— LOCAL  CITRRENCY.— THE  WAJIJI.— LAKE 
TANGANIKA.— STANLEY'S  VOYAGE  ON  THE  LAKE.— RISIXG  OF  THE  WATERS.— 
THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WELL.— HOW  THE  LAKE  WAS  FORMED.— DEPARTURE  OF 
THE  EXPEDITION.— SCENERY  OF  THE  COAST.— MOUNTAINS  WHERE  THE  SPIRITS 
DWELL.— SEEKING  THE  OUTLET  OF  THE  LAKE.  — THE  LUKUGA  RIVER— EX- 
PERIMENTS TO  FIND  A  CURRENT.— CURIOUS  HEAD-DRESSES.— RETURN  TO  UJIJL 
—LENGTH  AND  EXTENT  OF  LAKE  TANGANIKA. 

"lylTHEN  the  party  assembled  in  the  evening,  Frank  was  not  in  the 
^  ^  place  where  the  others  expected  to  find  him ;  he  was  among  the 
auditors,  and  his  former  seat  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Stanley.  The  latter 
said  he  had  been  sleeping  during  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  would  atone 
for  his  indolence  by  telling  the  story  of  a  portion  of  his  work  after  the 
arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Ujiji. 

"  As  you  have  assembled  to  hear  the  story  of  the  Dark  Continent," 
said  Mr.  Stanley,  as  soon  as  all  were  seated,  "  you  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. You  can  imagine  that  I 
am  reading  from  the  book,  and  I 
will  keep  it  in  my  hands  to  assist 
your  imaginations." 

Without  further  preliminary  the 
distinguished  explorer  plunged  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  his  subject 
and  carried  his  audience,  as  on  the 
enchanted  carpet  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  straight  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Tanganika. 

"  The  best  view  of  Ujiji  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  flat  roof  of  one  of  the 
Arab  tembes  or  houses.  Here  is  a  pho- 
tograph presenting  a  view  north  from 
my  temb6,  which  fronted  the  market- 
place.    It  embraces  the  square  and  coni- 
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cal  huts  of  the  Wangwana,  Wanyarawezi,  and  Arab  slaves,  the  Guinea  palms  from 
the  golden-colored  nuts  of  which  the  Wajiji  obtain  the  palm-oil,  the  banana  and 
plantain  groves,*  with  here  and  there  a  graceful  papaw-tree  rising  among  theni,  and, 
beyond,  the  dark-green  woods  which  line  the  shore  and  are  preserved  for  shade 
by  the  fishermen. 

"  South  of  the  market-place  are  the  tembes  of  the  Arabs,  solid,  spacious,  flat^ 
roofed  structures,  built  of  clay,  with  broad,  cool  verandas  fronting  the  public 
roads.  Palms  and  papaws,  pomegranates  and  plantains,  raise  graceful  branch 
and  frond  above  them,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  gray-brown  walls,  enclosures, 
and  houses. 

*'  The  port  of  L^jiji  is  divided  into  two  districts — L^goy,  occupied  by  the  Arabs, 
and  Kawele,  inhabited  by  the  Wangwana,  slaves,  and  natives.  The  market-place 
is  in  Ugoy,  in  an  open  space  which  has  been  lately  contracted  to  about  twelve 
hundred  square  yards.  In  1871  it  was  nearly  three  thousand  square  yards.  On 
the  beach  before  the  market-place  are  drawn  up  the  huge  Arab  canoes,  which,  pur- 
chased in  Goma  on  the  western  shore,  have  had  their  gunwales  raised  up  with 
heavy  teak  planking.  The  largest  canoe,  belonging  to  Sheik  Abdullah  bin  Sulie- 
man,  is  forty-eight  feet  long,  nine  feet  in  the  beam,  and  five  feet  high,  with  a  poop 
for  the  nakhuda  (captain),  and  a  small  forecastle. 
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"  Sheik  Abdullah,  by  assuming  the  air  of  an  opulent  ship-owner,  has  offended 
the  vanity  of  the  governor,  Muini  Kheri,  who  owns  nine  canoes.  Abdullah  chris- 
tened his  *  big  ship '  by  some  very  proud  name ;  the  governor  nicknamed  it  the 
Lazy.     The  Arabs  and  AVajiji,  by  the  way,  all  give  names  to  their  canoes. 

"  The  hum  and  bustle  of  the  market-place,  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  concourse 
of  representatives  from  many  tribes,  woke  me  up  at  early  dawn.  Curious  to  see 
the  first  market-place  we  had  come  to  since  leaving  Kagehyi,  I  dressed  myself  and 
sauntered  among  the  buyers  and  sellers  and  idlers. 

"  Here  we  behold  all  the  wealth  of  the  Tanganika  shores.  Tlie  Wajiji,  who  are 
sharp,  clever  traders,  having  obser\'ed  that  the  Wangwana  purchased  their  supplies 
of  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sugar-cane,  ground-nuts,  oil-nuts,  palm-oil  and  palm-wine, 
butter,  and  pombe,  to  retail  them  at  enormous  profits  to  their  countrymen,  have 
raised  their  prices  on  some  things  a  hundred  per  cent,  over  what  they  were  when 
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I  was  in  TJjiji  last.  This  has  caused  the  Wangwana  and  slaves  to  groan  in  spirit, 
for  the  Arabs  are  unable  to  dole  out  to  them  rations  in  proportion  to  the  prices 
now  demanded.  The  governor,  supplied  by  the  Mutware  of  the  lake  district  of 
I'jiji,  will  not  interfere,  though  frequently  implored  to  do  so,  and,  consequently, 
there  are  frequent  fights,  when  the  AVangwana  rush  on  the  natives  with  clubs,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  apprentices  of  London  used  to  rush  to  the  rescfUe  or 
succor  of  one  of  their  bands. 

"  Except  the  Wajiji,  who  have  become  rich  in  cloths,  the  rural  natives  retain 
the  primitive  dress  worn  by  the  Wazinja  and  other  tribes,  a  dressed  goat-skin 
covering  the  loins,  and  hanging  down  to  within  six  inches  above  the  knees,  with 
long  depending  tags  of  the  same  material.     All  these  tribes  are  related  to  each 
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other,  and  their  language  shows  only  slight  differences  in  dialect.  Moreover,  many 
of  those  inhabiting  the  countries  contiguous  to  Unyamwezi  and  Uganda  have  lost 
those  special  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  pure  unmixed  stock  from  the 
less  favored  and  less  refined  types  of  Africans. 

"  Uhha  daily  sends  to  the  market  of  Ujiji  its  mtama,  grain  (millet),  sesamum, 
l>eans,  fowls,  goats,  and  broad-tailed  sheep,  butter,  and  sometimes  oxen ;  Urundi, 
its  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  butter,  palm-oil  and  palm-nuts,  fowls,  bananas,  and  plantains ; 
Uzig6 — now  and  then  only — its  oxen  and  palm-oil ;  Uvira,  its  iron,  in  wire  of  all 
sizes,  bracelets,  and  anklets ;  Ubwari,  its  cassava  or  manioc,  dried,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  grain,  Dogara  or  whitebait,  and  dried  fish ;  Uvinza,  its  salt ;  Uguha, 
its  goats  and  sheep,  and  grain,  especially  Indian  corn ;  rural  Wajiji  bring  their 
buttermilk,  ground-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  bananas  and  plantains,  yams, 
l>eans,  vetches,  garden  herbs,  melons,  cucumbers,  sugar-cane,  palm-wine,  palm-nuts, 
palm-oil,  goats,  sheep,  bullocks,  eggs,  fowls,  and  earthenware ;  the  lake-coast  Wajiji 
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bring  their  slaves,  whitebait,  fresh  fish,  ivory,  baskets, 
nets,  spears,  bows  and  arrows ;  the  Wangwana  and  Arab 
slaves  bring  fuel,  ivory,  wild  fruit,  eggs,  rice,  sugar-cane, 
and  honey  from  the  Ukaranga  forest. 

"The  currency  employed  consists  of  cloths,  blue 
*  Kaniki,'  white  sheeting  *  Merikani '  from  Massachusetts 
mills,  striped  or  barred  prints,  or  checks,  blue  or  red,  from 
Manchester,  Muscat,  or  Cutch,  and  beads,  principally 
*8ofi,'  which  are  like  black-and-white  clay -pipe  stems 
broken  into  pieces  half  an  inch  long.  One  piece  is  called 
a  MasarOy  and  is  the  lowest  piece  of  currency  that  will 
purchase  anjrthing.  The  Sofi  beads  Ure  strung  in  strings 
of  twenty  Masaro,  which  is  then  called  a  KheU,  and  is 
sufficient  to  purchase  rations  for  two  days  for  a  slave, 
but  suffices  the  freeman  or  Mgwana  but  one  day.  The 
red  beads,  called  Sami-sami,  the  Mutanda,  small  blue, 
brown,  and  white,  will  also  readily  be  bartered  in  the 
market  for  provisions,  but  a  discount  will  be  charged  on 
them,  as  the  established  and  universal  currency  with  all 
classes  of  natives  attending  the  market  is  the  Sofi. 

"The  prices  at  the  market  of  Ujiji  in  1876  were  as  follows: 

SheellDg  cloths 
of  four  yardii  long. 

Ivory  per  lb 1 

Igoat 2 

1  sheep H 

12  fowls H 

1  bullock 10 

60  lbs.  of  grain— Mtama 1 

90  lbs.      *'         ludian  com 1 

i'gal.  potful  of  hooey  in  the  comb 1 

slave  boy  between  10  and  18  years  old      .       .       .   '    .        .  16 

girl        «...     M     I*        .1  50  to  80 

woman"        18   *'    80       "  80  to  180 

boy        ••        18   "    18      ••  16  to  50 

man       "        18  *'    50       "  10  to  60 

"  The  country  of  Ujiji  extends  between  the  Liuch6  River,  along  the  Tanganika, 
north  to  the  Mshala  River,  which  gives  it  a  length  of  forty-five  miles.  The  for- 
mer river  separates  it  from  Ukaranga  on  the  south,  while  the  latter  river  acts  as  a 
boundary  between  it  and  Urundi.  As  Ujiji  is  said  to  border  upon  Uguru,  a  dis- 
trict of  Uhha,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  breadth  of  twenty  miles.  Thus  the  are« 
of  Ujiji  is  not  above  nine  hundred  square  miles.  The  Mtemi,  or  king,  is  called 
Mgassa,  who  entertains  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  lake.  His  residence  is  in  a  val- 
ley among  the  mountains  bordering  upon  Uguru,  and  he  believes  that  in  the  hour 
he  looks  upon  the  lake  he  dies. 

"  I  should  estimate  the  population  of  the  country  to  be  very  fairly  given  at 
forty  to  the  square  mile,  which  will  make  it  thirty-six  thousand  souls.    The  Liuch6 
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valley  is  comparatively  populous,  and  the  port  of  Ujiji^-consisting  of  Ugoy  and 
Kawel^  districts — has  alone  a  population  of  three  thousand.  Kigoma  and  Kasimbu 
are  other  districts  patronized  by  Arabs  and  Wangwana. 

"  The  Wajiji  are  a  brave  tribe,  and  of  very  independent  spirit,  but  not  quarrel- 
some. WTien  the  moderate  fee  demanded  by  the  Mutwar^  of  Ugoy,  Kawel^, 
and  Kasimbu  is  paid,  the  stranger  has  the  liberty  of  settling  in  any  part  of  the 
district ;  and,  as  an  excellent  understanding  exists  between  the  Mutwar^  and  the 
Arab  governor,  Muini  Kheri,  there  is  no  fear  of  ill-usage.  The  Mgwana  or  the 
Mjiji  applying  to  either  of  them  is  certain  of  receiving  fair  justice,  and  graver  cases 
are  submitted  to  an  international  commission  of  Arabs  and  Wajiji  elders,  because 
it  is  perfectly  understood  by  both  parties  that  many  moneyed  interests  would  be 
injured  if  open  hostHities  were  commenced. 

"  The  Wajiji  are  the  most  expert  canoemen  of  all  the  tribes  around  the  Tan- 
ganika.  They  have  visited  every  country,  and  seem  to  know  each  headland,  creek, 
bay,  and  river.  Sometimes  they  meet  with  rough  treatment,  but  they  are  as  a 
rule  so  clever,  wide-awake,  prudent,  commercially  politic,  and  superior  in  tact,  that 
only  downright  treachery  can  entrap  them  to  death.  •  They  have  so  many  friends 
also  that  they  soon  become  informed  of  danger,  and  dangerous  places  are  tabooed. 


CHARMS  WORN  BT  THE   WAJIJI. 


«*  The  governor  of  the  Arab  colony  of  Ujiji,  having  been  an  old  friend,  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  courteous  and  hospitable  to  me,  and  Mohammed  bin  Gharib, 
who  wa9  so  good  to  Livingstone  between  Marungu  and  Ujiji,  as  far  as  Manyema, 
did  his  best  to  show  me  friendly  attention.  Such  luxuries  as  sweetmeats,  wheat- 
en  bread,  rice,  and  milk  were  supplied  so  freely  by  Muini  Kheri  and  Sheik  Mo- 
hammed that  both  Frank  and  myself  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  weight. 

"  Judging  from  their  rotundity  of  body,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  both  the 
friends  enjoy  life.     The  governor  is  of  vast  girth,  and  Mohammed  is  nearly  as 
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large  in  the  waist.  The  preceding  governor,  Mohammed  bin  Sali,  was  also  of  am- 
ple circumference,  from  which  I  conclude  that  the  climate  of  Ujiji  agrees  with 
the  Arab  constitution.  It  certainly  did  not  suit  mine  while  I  was  with  Living- 
stone, for  I  was  punished  with  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  of  such  severe 
type  and  virulence  that  in  three  months  I  was  reduced  in  weight  to  ninety-eight 
pounds. 

**  Muini  Kheri's  whole  wealth  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  slaves, 

eighty  guns,  eighty  frasilah  of  ivory,  two 
temb^s,  or  houses,  a  wheat  and  rice  field, 
nine  canoes  with  oars  and  sails,  forty  head 
of  cattle,  twenty  goats,  thirty  bales  of  cloth, 
and  twenty  sacks  of  beads,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  brass  wire,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  of  iron  wire,  all  of  which, 
appraised  in  the  Ujiji  market,  might  per- 
haps realize  $18,000.  His  friend  Mo- 
hammed is  probably  worth  $3000  only !  Sultan  bin  Kassim  may  estimate  the 
value  of  his  property  at  $10,000;  Abdullah  bin  Suliman,  the  owner  of  the  Great 
Eastern  of  Lake  Tanganika,  at  $15,000.  Other  Arabs  of  Ujiji  may  be  rated  at 
from  $100  to  $3000. 

"  Sheik  Mohammed  bin  Gharib  is  the  owner  of  the  finest  house.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  long  by  twenty-five  feet  in  width  and  fourteen  feet  in  height  A 
broad  veranda,  ten  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long,  runs  along  a  portion  of  the 
front,  and  affords  ample  space  for  the  accommodation  of  his  visitors  on  the  luxu- 
rious carpets.  The  building  is  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick  plastered  over  neat- 
ly with  clay.  The  great  door  is  a  credit  to  his  carpenter,  and  his  latticed  windows 
are  a  mariel  to  the  primitive  native  trader  from  Uhha  or  Uvinza.  The  courtyard 
behind  the  house  contains  the  huts  of  the  slaves,  kitchens,  and  cow-house. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between  the  Arabs  of  Ujiji,  which  sometimes 
breaks  out  into  bloodshed.     When  Sayid  bin  Habib  enters  Ujiji  trouble  is  not  far 
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off.  The  son  of  Habib  has  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and  there  are  some  fiery 
souls  among  them,  who  resent  the  least  disparagement  of  their  master.  A  bitter 
reproach  is  soon  followed  by  a  vengeful  blow,  and  then  the  retainers  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  issue  forth  with  clubs,  spears,  and  guns,  and  Ujiji 
is  all  in  an  uproar,  not  to  be  quieted  until  the  respective  friends  of  the  two  rivals 
carry  them  bodily  away  to  their  houses.  On  Arabs,  Wangwana,  and  slaves  alike  I 
saw  the  scars  of  feuds. 


TH£   WAZARAMO  TRIBK. 


"  Life  in  Ujiji  begins  soon  after  dawn,  and,  except  on  moonlight  nights,  no 
one  is  abroad  after  sunset.  With  the  Arabs — to  whom  years  are  as  days  to  Eu- 
ropeans— it  is  a  languid  existence,  mostly  spent  in  gossip,  the  interchange  of  dig- 
nified visits,  ceremonies  of  prayer,  an  hour  or  two  of  barter,  and  small  household 
affairs. 

**  There  were  no  letters  for  either  Frank  or  myself  after  our  seventeen  months' 
travels  around  and  through  the  lake  regions.  From  Kagehyi,  on  Lake  Victoria,  I 
had  despatched  messages  to  Sayid  bin  Salim,  governor  of  Unyanyembe,  praying 
him  to  send  all  letters  addressed  to  me  to  Muini  Kheri,  governor  of  Ujiji,  prom- 
ising him  a  noble  reward-  Not  that  I  was  sure  that  I  should  pass  by  Ujiji,  but  I 
knew  that,  if  I  arrived  at  Nyangw6,  I  should  be  able  to  send  a  force  of  twenty 
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men  to  Muini  Kheri  for  my  letters.  Though  Sayid  bin  Salim  had  over  twelve 
months'  time  to  comply  with  my  moderate  request,  not  a  scrap  or  word  of  news  or 
greeting  refreshed  us  after  the  long  blank  interval !  Both  of  us,  having  eagerly 
looked  forward  with  certainty  to  receiving  a  bagful  of  letters,  were  therefore  much 
disappointed. 

"  As  I  was  about  to  circumnavigate  the  Tanganika  with  my  boat,  and  would 
probably  be  absent  two  or  three  months,  I  thought  there  might  still  be  a  chance 
of  obtaining  them  before  setting  out  westward,  by  despatching  messengers  to  Un- 
yanyemb^.  Announcing  my  intentions  to  the  governor,  I  obtained  a  promise  that 
he  would  collect  other  men,  as  he  and  several  Arabs  at  Ujiji  were  also  anxious  to 
communicate  with  their  friends.  Manwa  Sera  therefore  selected  five  of  the  most 
trustworthy  men,  the  Arabs  also  selected  five  of  their  confidential  slaves,  and  the 
ten  men  started  for  Unyanyemb6  on  the  3d  of  June. 

"  My  five  trustworthy  men  arrived  at  Unyanyemb^  within  fifteen  days,  but 
from  some  cause  they  never  returned  to  the  expedition.  We  halted  at  Ujiji  for 
seventy  days  after  their  departure,  and  when  we  turned  our  faces  towards  Nyang- 
w6,  we  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  hearing  from  civilization. 

"Before  departing  on  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  of  Lake  Tanganika, 
many  affairs  had  to  be  provided  for,  such  as  the  well-being  of  the  expedition  dur- 
ing my  absence,  distribution  of  sufficient  rations,  provisioning  for  the  cruise,  the 
engagement  of  guides,  etc. 

"  The  two  guides  I  obtained  for  the  lake  were  Para,  who  had  accompanied 
Cameron  in  March  and  April,  1874,  and  Ruango,  who  accompanied  Livingstone  and 
myself  in  December,  1871,  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganika. 

"  The  most  interesting  point  connected  with  this  lake  was  its  outlet.  Before 
starting  from  Zanzibar,  I  had  heard  that  Cameron  had  discovered  the  outlet  to 
Lake  Tanganika  in  the  Lukuga  River,  which  ran  through  Uguha  to  the  west,  and 
was  therefore  an  affluent  of  Livingstone's  great  river. 

"  I  made  many  inquiries  among  the  Arabs  and  natives,  but  could  learn  nothing 
about  an  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  guide  who  accompanied  Cameron  declared  that 
no  such  outlet  had  been  found  while  he  was  with  that  officer,  and,  furthermore,  all 
the  streams  he  knew  of  flowed  into  and  not  from  Tanganika.  All  this  testimony 
inspired  me  with  the  resolution  to  explore  the  phenomenon  thoroughly,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  coast  minutely.  At  the  same  time,  a  suspicion  that  there  was  no 
present  outlet  to  the  Tanganika  had  crept  into  my  mind,  when  I  observed  that 
three  palm-trees,  which  had  stood  in  the  market-place  of  Ujiji  in  November,  1871, 
were  now  about  one  hundred  feet  in  the  lake,  and  that  the  sand  beach  over  which 
Livingstone  and  I  took  our  morning  walks  was  over  two  hundred  feet  in  the  lake. 

"  I  asked  of  Muini  Kheri  and  Sheik  Mohammed  if  my  impressions  were  not 
correct  about  the  palm-trees,  and  they  both  replied  readily  in  the  affirmative. 
Muini  Kheri  said  also,  as  corroborative  of  the  increase  of  the  Tanganika,  that  thirty 
years  ago  the  Arabs  were  able  to  ford  the  channel  between  Bangw6  Island  and  the 
mainland ;  that  they  then  cultivated  rice-fields  three  miles  farther  west  than  the 
present  beach ;  that  every  year  the  Tanganika  encroaches  upon  their  shores  and 
fields ;  and  that  they  are  compelled  to  move  every  ^ve  years  farther  inland.  In 
my  photograph  of  Ujiji,  an  inlet  may  be  seen  on  a  site  which  was  dry  land,  occu- 
pied by  fishing-nets  and  pasture-ground,  in  1871. 
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"  The  Wajiji  lake-traders  and  fishermen  have  an  interesting  legend  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Tanganika.  Kuango,  the  veteran  guide,  who  showed  Livingstone 
and  myself  the  Rusizi  River  in  1871,  and  whose  version  is  confirmed  by  Para,  the 
other  guide,  related  it  as  follows : 

" '  Years  and  years  ago,  where  you  see  this  great  lake,  was  a  wide  plain,  in- 
habited by  many  tribes  and  nations,  who  owned  large  herds  of  cattle  and  fiocks  of 
gorfts,  just  as  you  see  Uhha  to-day. 

"  *  On  this  plain  there  was  a  very  large  town,  fenced  round  with  poles  strong 
and  high.*  As  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  the  people  of  the  town  surrounded 
their  houses  with  tall  hedges  of  cane,  enclosing  courts,  where  their  cattle  and  goats 
were  herded  at  night  from  the  wild  beasts  and  from  thieves.  In  one  of  these  en- 
closures lived  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  possessed  a  deep  well,  from  which  water 
bubbled  up  and  supplied  a  beautiful  little  stream,  at  which  the  cattle  of  their 
neighbors  slaked  their  thirst. 

" '  Strange  to  say,  this  well  contained  countless  fish,  which  supplied  both  the 
man  and  his  wife  with  an  abundant  supply  for  their  wants ;  but  as  their  possession 
of  these  treasures  depended  upon  the  secrecy  which  they  preserved  respecting 
them,  no  one  outside  their  family  circle  knew  anything  of  them.  A  tradition  was 
handed  down  for  ages,  through  the  family,  from  father  to  son,  that  on  the  day 
they  showed  the  well  to  strangers  they  would  be  ruined  and  destroyed. 

" '  One  day,  while  the  husband  was  absent,  a  stranger  called  at  the  house  and 
talked  so  pleasantly  that  the  wife  forgot  all  about  the  tradition,  and  showed  him 
the  well.  The  man  had  never  seen  such  things  in  his  life,  for  there  were  no  rivers 
in  the  neighborhood  except  that  which  was  made  by  this  fountain.  His  delight 
was  very  great,  and  he  s^t  for  some  time  watching  the  fish  leaping  and  chasing 
each  other,  showing  their  white  bellies  and  beautiful  bright  sides,  and  coming  up 
to  the  surface  and  diving  swiftly  down  to  the  bottom.     He  had  never  enjoyed 

such  pleasure ;  but  when  one  of  the  boldest  of 
the  fish  came  near  to  where  he  was  sitting  he 
suddenly  put  forth  his  hand  to  catch  it.  Ah, 
that  was  the  end  of  all ! — for  the  Muzimu,  the 
spirit,  was  angry.  And  the  world  cracked 
asunder,  the  plain  sank  down  and  down  and 
down — the  bottom  cannot  now  be  reached  by 
our  longest  lines — and  the  fountain  overflowed 
and  filled  the  great  gap  that  was  made  by  the 
earthquake,  an^  now  what  do  you  see?  The 
Tanganika !  All  the  people  of  that  great  pkin 
perished,  and  all  the  houses  and  fields  and 
gardens,  the  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep,  were  swallowed  in  the  waters.' 

**  I  made  many  attempts  to  discover  whether 
the  AVajiji  knew  why  the  lake  was  called 
Tanganika.  A  rational  definition  I  could  not 
obtain  until  one  day,  while  translating  some 
English  words  into  their  language,  I  came  to 
HKAD-oREss  AND  HATCHKT.  ^hc  word  *  pkiu,'  for  which  I  obtaiucd  uika  as 
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being  the  term  in  Eijiji.  As  Africans  are  accustomed  to  describe  large  bodies 
of  water  as  being  like  plains,  *  it  spreads  out  like  a  plain,'  I  think  that  a  satisfac- 
tory signification  of  the  term  has  finally  been  obtained,  in  *  the  plain-like  lake.' 

"  Westward  from  Ujiji  the  lake  spreads  to  a  distance  of  about  thirty -five  miles, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  mountain  range  of  Goma,  and  it  is  when  looking 
northwest  that  one  comprehends,  as  he  follows  that  vague  and  indistinct  mountain 
line,  ever  paling  as  it  recedes,  the  full  magnificence  of  this  inland  sea.  The  low 
island  of  Bangwe  on  the  eastern  side  terminates  the  bay  of  Ujiji,  which  rounds 
with  a  crescent  curve  from  the  market-place  towards  it. 

"The  saucy  English-built  boat  which  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  sturdy 
men  across  the  plains  and  through  the  ravines  of  Unyoro,  is  about  to  explore  the 
mountain  barriers  which  enfold  Lake  Tanganika,  for  the  discovery  of  some  gap 
which  lets  out,  or  is  supposed  to  let  out,  the  surplus  water  of  rivers  which,  from  a 
dim  and  remote  period,  have  been  pouring  into  it  from  all  sides. 

"  She  has  a  consort  now,  a  lumbering,  heavy,  but  stanch  mate,  a  canoe  cut  out 
from  an  enormous  teak-tree  which  once  grew  in  some  wooded  gorge  in  the  Goma 
Mountains.  The  canoe  is  called  the  Meofu^  and  is  the  property  of  Muiui  Kheri, 
Governor  of  Ujiji,  who  has  kindly  lent  it  to  me.  As  he  is  my  friend,  he  says  he 
will  not  charge  me  anything  for  the  loan.  But  the  governor  and  I  know  each 
other  pretty  well,  and  I  know  that  when  I  return  from  the  voyage  I  shall  have 
to  make  him  a  present.  In  Oriental  and  African  lands,  remuneration,  hire,  com- 
pensation, guerdon,  and  present  are  terms  nearly  related  to  one  another. 

"The  boat  and  her  consort  are  ready  on  the  11th  of  June,  1876.  The  boat's 
crew  have  been  most  carefully  selected.  They  are  all  young,  agile,  faithful  creat- 
ures. Their  names  and  ages  are  as  follows :  Uledi,  the  coxswain,  25  years ;  Say wa, 
his  cousin,  17;  Shumari,  his  brother,  18;  Murabo,  20;  Mpwapwa,  22;  Marzouk, 
23 ;  Akida,  20 ;  Mambu,  20 ;  Wadi  Baraka,  24  ;  Zaidi  Rufiji,  27  ;  Matiko,  19.    Two 
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destroyed,  despite  their  protestations  to  the  contrary.  I  could  afford  to  lose  weak, 
fearful,  and  unworthy  men ;  but  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  one  gun.  Though  we 
had  such  a  show  of  strength  left,  I  was  only  too  conscious  that  there  were  barely 
forty  reliable  and  effective  in  a  crisis,  or  in  the  presence  of  danger ;  the  rest  were 
merely  useful  as  bearers  of  burdens,  or  porters. 

"  When  we  resumed  our  journey  the  second  day  from  Ukaranga,  three  more 
were  missing,  which  swelled  the  number  of  desertions  to  forty-one,  and  reduced 
our  force  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  After  we  had  crossed  the  Tanganika 
and  arrived  in  Uguha,  two  more  disappeared,  one  of  whom  was  young  Kalulu, 
whom  I  had  taken  to  England  and  the  United  States,  and  whom  I  had  placed  in 
an  English  school  for  eighteen  months. 

"  Induced  to  do  so  by  the  hope  that  I  should  secure  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  expedition,  I  had  purchased  from  Sultan  bin  Kassim  six  bales  of 
cloth  at  an  enormous  price,  £350,  and  had  distributed  them  all  among  the  people 
gratuitously.  This  wholesale  desertion,  at  the  very  period  when  their  services 
were  about  to  be  most  needed,  was  my  reward !  The  desertion  and  faithless  con- 
duct of  Kalulu  did  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  augment  my  hopes,  or  increase  my 
faith  in  the  fidelity  of  my  people.  But  it  determined  me  to  recover  some  of  the 
deserters.  Francis  Pocock  and  the  detective  of  the  expedition,  the  ever  faithful 
and  gallant  Kacheche,  were  therefore  sent  back  with  a  squad  to  Ujiji,  with  in- 
structions how  to  act ;  and  one  night  Kach6ch6  pounced  upon  six  fellows,  who, 
after  a  hard  and  tough  resistance,  were  secured ;  and  after  his  return  to  Uguha 
with  these  he  successfully  recovered  the  runaway  Kalulu  on  Kaseng^  Island. 
These  seven,  along  with  a  few  others  arrested  in  the  act  of  desertion,  received 
merited  punishments,  which  put  an  end  to  misconduct  and  faithlessness,  and  pre- 
vented the  wreck  of  the  expedition. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  more  unfortunate  than  other  travellers ; 
for  to  the  faithlessness  of  his  people  may  be  attributed  principally  the  long  wan- 
derings of  poor  Livingstone.  Cameron  also  lost  a  great  number  at  Unyanyembd, 
as  well  as  at  Ujiji.  Experience  had  taught  me  on  my  first  journey  to  Central  Af- 
rica that  AVangwana  would  desert  at  every  opportunity,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Arab  depots.  It  was  to  lessen  these  opportunities  for  desertion  that  I  had 
left  the  Unjanyembo  road,  and  struck  through  Ituru  and  Iramba ;  and  though  my 
losses  in  men  were  great  from  famine,  the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  and  sickness, 
they  did  not  amount  to  half  of  what  they  certainly  would  have  been  had  I  touched 
at  Unyanyemb6.  By  adopting  this  route,  despite  the  calamities  that  we  were 
subjected  to  for  a  short  season,  I  had  gained  time,  and  opened  new  countries  hith- 
erto unexplored. 

"  Unless  the  traveller  in  Africa  exerts  himself  to  keep  his  force  intact,  he  can- 
not hope  to  perform  satisfactory  service.  If  he  relaxes  Iris  watchfulness,  it  is  in- 
stantly taken  advantage  of  by  the  weak-minded  and  the  indolent.  Livingstone 
lost  at  least  six  years  of  time,  and  finally  his  life,  by  permitting  his  people  to  de- 
sert. If  a  follower  left  his  service,  he  even  permitted  him  to  remain  in  the  same 
village  with  him,  without  attempting  to  reclaim  him,  or  to  compel  that  service 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  render  at  Zanzibar.  The  consequence  of  this  ex- 
cessive mildness  was  that  he  was  left  at  last  with  only  seven  men,  out  of  nearly 
seventy.     His  noble  character  has  won  from  us  a  tribute  of  affection  and  esteem. 
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hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  They  once  formed  parts  of  the  plateau  of  Urungu, 
though  now  separated  from  it  by  the  same  agency  which  created  the  fathomless 
gulf  of  the  Tanganika. 

"  Within  a  distance  of  two  miles  are  three  separate  mounts,  which  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  one  another.  The  first  is  called  Mtombwa,  the  next  Kateye,  the 
third  Kapembwa.  Their  three  spirits  are  also  closely  akin  to  one  another,  for  they 
all  rule  the  wave  and  the  wind,  and  dwell  on  summits.  Kateye  is,  I  believe,  the 
son  of  Kapembwa,  the  Jupiter,  and  Mtombwa,  the  Juno,  of  Tanganika  tradition. 

"  As  we  row  past,  close  to  their  base,  we  look  up  to  admire  the  cliffy  heights 
rising  in  terraces  one  above  another ;  each  terrace-ledge  is  marked  by  a  thin  line 
of  scrubby  bush.  Beyond  Kateye,  the  gray  front  of  the  paternal  Kapembwa 
looms  up  with  an  extraordinary  height  and  massive  grandeur. 

"  The  peaks  of  Kungw6  are  probably  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  lake.  They  are  not  only  interesting  from  their  singular 
appearance,  but  also  as  being  a  refuge  for  the  last  remaining  families  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  Kawendi.  On  the  topmost  and  most  inaccessible  heights  dwells  the  rem- 
nant of  the  once  powerful  nation  which  in  old  times — so  tradition  relates— overran 
Uhha  and  Uvinza,  and  were  a  terror  to  the  Wakalaganza.  They  cultivate  the  slopes 
of  their  strongholds,  which  amply  repay  them  for  their  labor.  Fuel  is  found  in 
the  gorges  between  the  peaks,  and  means  of  defence  are  at  hand  in  the  huge  rocks 
whicli  they  have  piled  up  ready  to  repel  the  daring  intruder.  Their  elders  retain 
the  traditions  of  the  race  whence  they  sprang ;  and  in  their  charge  are  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  old  Kawendi — the  Muzimu.  In  the  home  of  the  eagles  they  find 
a  precarious  existence,  as  a  seed  to  reproduce  another  nation,  or  as  a  short  respite 
before  complete  extermination. 
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{From  a  sketch  near  the  entrance  to  the  Luwulungu  torrent  bed.) 

"  The  best  view  of  this  interesting  clump  of  mountain  heights  is  to  be  had  off 
the  mouth  of  the  torrent  Luwulungu. 

"  Everywhere  we  went  we  could  see  that  the  lake  was  rising.  In  places  where 
I  had  camped  with  Livingstone  in  1871  there  were  now  several  feet  of  water,  and 
the  guides  repeatedly  called  my  attention  to  low  islands  and  beaches  that  were 
now  submerged.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  we  visited  was  Lukuga  Creek, 
where  Cameron  thought  he  discovered  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  We  reached  it  on 
July  16th,  and  made  a  careful  survey. 

"  The  mouth  of  the  Lukuga,  which  was  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards 
wide,  narrowed  after  a  mile  to  eight  hundred  yards,  and  after  another  mile  to  four 
or  five  hundred  yards.  Upon  rounding  the  point  of  land  on  which  Mkampemba 
stands,  and  where  there  is  a  considerable  tract  under  tillage,  I  observed  that  the 
water  changed  its  color  to  a  reddish  brown,  owing  to  the  ferruginous  conglomerate 
of  which  the  low  bluffs  on  either  side  are  composed.  This  was  also  a  proof  to  me 
that  there  was  no  outflowing  river  here.  Clear  water  outflowing  from  the  Tan- 
ganika,  only  two  miles  from  the  lake,  ought  never  to  be  so  deeply  discolored. 

"  Wherever  there  were  indentations  in  the  bluffs  that  banked  it  in,  or  a  dip  in 
the  low,  grass-covered  debris  beneath,  a  growth  of  matet^,  or  water-cane,  and  pa- 
pyrus filled  up  these  bits  of  still  water,  but  mid-channel  was  clear,  and  maintained 
a  breadth  of  open  white  water  ranging  from  ninety  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

"  Within  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  open  water,  which  had 
gradually  been  narrowed  in  width,  by  the  increasing  abundance  of  papyrus,  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  forty  yards.  We  ceased  rowing,  and  gently  glided 
up  to  the  barrier  of  papyrus,  which  had  now  completely  closed  up  the  creek  from 
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bank  to  bank,  like  a  luxuriant  field  of  tall  Indian  com.  We  sounded  at  the  base 
of  these  reeds  along  a  breadth  of  forty  yards,  and  obtained  from  seven  to  eleven 
feet  of  water !  With  a  portable  level  I  attempted  to  ascertain  a  current ;  the  level 
indicated  none !  Into  a  little  pool,  completely  sheltered  by  the  broadside  of  the 
boat,  we  threw  a  chip  or  two,  and  some  sticks.  In  five  minutes  the  chips  had 
moved  towards  the  reeds  about  a  foot !  We  then  crushed  our  way  through  about 
twenty  yards  of  the  papyrus,  and  came  to  impassable  mud-banks,  black  as  pitch, 
and  seething  with  animal  life.  Returning  to  the  boat,  I  asked  four  men  to  stand 
close  together,  and,  mounting  their  shoulders  with  an  oar  for  support,  I  endeav- 
ored, with  a  glass,  to  obtain  a  general  view.  I  saw  a  broad  belt,  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred  yards  wide,  of  a  papyrus-grown  depression,  lying 
east  and  west  between  gently-sloping  banks,  thinly  covered  with  scrubby  acacia. 
Here  and  there  were  pools  of  open  water,  and  beyond  were  a  few  trees  growing, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  right  in  the  bed.  I  caused  some  of  my  men  to  attempt  to 
cross  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  but  the  muddy  ooze  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man. 


MOUNT  MURUMBI,  NEAR  LUKUOA  CREEK. 


**  I  then  cut  a  disk  of  wood  a  foot  in  diameter,  drove  a  nail  in,  and  folded  cot- 
ton under  its  head.  I  then  rove  a  cord  five  feet  in  length  through  this,  suspend- 
ing to  one  end  an  earthenware  pot,  with  which  I  tried  an  experiment.  Along  the 
hedge  of  papyrus  I  measured  one  thousand  feet  with  a  tape-line,  both  ends  of  the 
track  marked  by  a  broad  ribbon  of  sheeting  tied  to  a  papyrus  reed.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  eastern  or  lake  end  of  the  track,  I  dropped  the  earthenware  pot, 
which,  after  filling,  sank,  and  drew  the  wooden  disk  level  with  the  water.     I  noted 
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the  chronometer  instantly,  while  the  boat  was  rowed  away  from  the  scene.     The 
wind  from  the  lake  blew  strong  at  the  time. 

"The  board  floated  from  lakeward  towards  the  papyrus  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet  in  one  hour  and  forty  seconds. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  wind  calm  and  water  tranquil,  the  disk  floated  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  or  towards  the  lake,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  in  nineteen  min- 
utes and  thirty  seconds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  feet  in  the  hour. 

"  This  was  of  itself  conclusive  proof  that  there  was  no  current  at  this  date 
(July  16,  1876).  Still  I  was  curious  to  see  the  river  flowing  out.  The  next  day, 
therefore,  accompanied  by  the  chief  and  fifteen  men  of  the  expedition,  we  started 
overland  along  the  banks  of  this  rush  and  mud  choked  depression  for  three  or  four 
miles.  The  trend  of  the  several  streams  we  passed  was  from  northwest  to  south- 
east— that  is,  towards  the  lake.  At  Elwani  village  we  came  to  the  road  from 
Monyi's,  which  is  used  by  people  proceeding  to  Unguvwa,  Luwelezi,  or  Marungu, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Lukuga.  Two  men  from  the  village  accompanied  us  to 
the  Lukuga  ford.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  first  came  to  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Kibamba.  In  the  rainy  season  this  stream  drains  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Eiyanja  ridge  with  a  southeast  trend.  The  grass-stalks,  still  lying  down  from 
the  force  of  the  water,  lay  with  their  tops  pointing  lakeward. 

"  From  the  dry  mud-bed  of  the  Kibamba  to  the  cane-grass-choked  bed  of  Lu- 
kuga was  but  a  step.  Daring  the  wet  season  the  Kibamba  evidently  overflowed 
broadly,  and  made  its  way  among  the  matet^  of  the  Lukuga. 

"  We  tramped  on  along  a  path  leading  over  prostrate  reeds  and  cane,  and  came 
at  length  to  where  the  ground  began  to  be  moist.  The  reeds  on  either  side  of  it 
rose  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  their  tops  interlacing,  and  the  stalks,  there- 
fore, forming  the  sides  of  a  narrow  tunnel.  The  path  sank  here  and  there  into 
ditchlike  hollows  filled  with  cool  water  from  nine  inches  to  three  feet  deep,  with 
transverse  dykes  of  mud  raised  above  it  at  intervals. 

"  Finally,  after  proceeding  some  two  hundred  yards,  we  came  to  the  centre  of 
this  reed-covered  depression — called  by  the  natives  "Mitwanzi" — and  here  the 
chief,  trampling  a  wider  space  among  the  reeds,  pointed  out  in  triumph  water 
indisputably  flowing  westward  I  The  water  felt  cold,  but  it  was  only  68°  Fahr., 
or  7°  cooler  than  the  Lukuga. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion,  after  takmg  all  things  into  consideration,  that  Kahangwa 
Cape  was,  at  a  remote  period,  connected  with  Kungw6  Cape  on  the  east  coast — that 
the  Lukuga  was  the  affluent  of  the  lake  as  it  stood  then,  that  the  lake  was  at  that  period 
at  a  much  higher  altitude  than  it  is  at  present,  that  the  northern  half  of  the  lake  is 
of  a  later  formation,  and  that,  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  that  portion  and  the  col- 
lapsing of  the  barrier  or  the  Kahangwa  Cape  and  Kungwe  Cape  ridge,  the  waters 
south  emptied  into  that  of  the  deep  gulf  north,  and  left  the  channel  of  the  Lukuga 
to  be  employed  as  the  bed  of  the  affluents  Kibamba  and  Lumba,  or  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Kiyanja  ridge,  to  feed  the  lake.  But  now  that  the  extension  of  the 
profound  bed— created  by  some  great  earthquake,  which  fractured  and  disparted 
the  plateau  of  Uhha,  Urundi,  Ubemb6,  Goraa,  etc. — is  on  the  eve  of  being  filled 
up,  the  ancient  affluent  is  about  to  resume  its  old  duties  of  conveying  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  Tanganika  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Livingstone,  and  thence,  along 
its  majestic  winding  course,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
11— « 
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"At  present  there  are  only  a  few  inches  of  mud-banks  and  a  frail  barrier  of 
papyrus  and  reeds  to  interpose  between  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  its  destiny, 
which  it  is  now,  year  by  year,  steadily  approaching.  When  the  Tanganika  has 
risen  three  feet  higher  there  will  be  no  surf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lukuga,  no  sill  of 
sand,  no  oozing  mud-banks,  no  rush-covered  old  river-course,  but  the  accumulated 
waters  of  over  a  hundred  rivers  will  sweep  through  the  ancient  gap  with  the  force  of 
a  cataclysm,  bearing  away  on  its  flood  all  the  deposits  of  organic  debris  at  present 
in  the  Lukuga  Creek  down  the  steep  incline  to  swell  the  tribute  due  to  the  mighty 
Livingstone. 

"On  the  21st  of  July  we  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  future  outlet  Lukuga 
to  the  Arab  crossing-place  near  Kaseng6  Island. 

"  The  Waguha,  along  whose  country  we  had  voyaged  for  some  days,  are  an 
unusually  ceremonious  people.  They  are  the  first  specimens  of  those  nations 
among  whom  we  are  destined  to  travel  in  our  exploration  of  the  western  regions. 

"  The  art  of  the  coiffeur  is  better  known  here  than  in  any  portion  of  Africa  east  of 
Lake  Tanganika.  The  *  waterfall '  and  *  back-hair '  styles  are  superb,  and  the  con- 
structions are  fastened  with  carved  wooden  or  iron  pins.  Full,  dress  includes  a  semi- 
circle of  finely  plaited  hair  over  the  forehead  painted  red,  ears  well  ochred,  the  rest 
of  the  hair  drawn  up  taut  at  the  back  of  the  head,  overlaid  and  secured  by  a  cross- 
shaped  flat  board,  or  with  a  skeleton-crown  of  iron ;  the  head  is  then  covered  with 


UBUJWli  HEAD  DRRSS. 

UOUHA   HEADDRESS. 

a  neatly  tasselled  and  plaited  grass-cloth,  like  a  lady's  breakfast-cap,  to  protect  it 
from  dust.  In  order  to  protect  such  an  elaborate  construction  from  being  disor- 
dered, they  carry  a  small  head-rest  of  wood  stuck  in  the  girdle. 

"  Their  mode  of  salutation  is  as  follows : 

"  A  man  appears  before  a  party  seated :  he  bends,  takes  up  a  handful  of  earth 
or  sand  with  his  right  hand,  and  throws  a  little  into  his  left — the  left  hand  rubs 
the  sand  or  earth  over  the  right  elbow  and  the  right  side  of  the  stomach,  while  the 
right  hand  performs  the  same  operation  for  the  left  parts  of  the  body,  the  mouth 
meanwhile  uttering  rapidly  words  of  salutation.     To  his  inferiors,  however,  the 
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new-comer  slaps  his  hand  several  times,  and  after  each  slap  lightly  taps  the  region 
of  his  heart. 

"  On  the  28th  of  July  we  skirted  the  low  land  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains,  and  by  noon  had  arrived  at  the  little  cove  in  Masansi,  near  the 
Rubumba,  or  the  Luvumba,  River,  at  which  Livingstone  and  I  terminated  our  ex- 
ploration of  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganika  in  1871.  I  had  thus  circum- 
navigated Lake  Tanganika  from  Ujiji  up  the  eastern  coast,  along  the  northern 
head,  and  down  the  western  coast  as  far  as  Rubumba  River  in  1871 ;  and  in  June- 
July,  1876,  had  sailed  south  from  Ujiji  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  lake,  round  each  inlet  of  the  south,  and  up  the  western  coast  to  Panza 
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Point,  in  TJbwari,  round  the  shores  of  Burton  Gulf,  and  to  Rubumba  River.  The 
north  end  of  the  lake  was  located  by  Livingstone  in  south  latitude  3°  18';  the 
extreme  south  end  I  discovered  to  be  in  south  latitude  8°  47',  which  gives  it  a 
length  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  geographical  miles.  Its  breadth  varies 
from  ten  to  forty-five  miles,  averaging  about  twenty-eight  miles,  and  its  superficial 
area  covers  a  space  of  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

"  In  mid-lake,  I  sounded,  using  a  three-and-a-half -pound  sounding-lead  with 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  cord,  and  found  no  bottom.  I  de- 
voted an  hour  to  this  work,  and  tried  a  second  time  a  mile  nearer  the  Urundi  coast, 
with  the  same  results — no  bottom.  The  strain  at  such  a  great  depth  on  the  whip- 
cord was  enormous,  but  we  met  with  no  accident. 

**0n  the  31st  we  arrived  at  Ujiji,  after  an  absence  of  fifty-one  days,  during 
which  time  we  had  sailed  without  disaster  or  illness  a  distance  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles.  The  entire  coast-line  of  the  Tanganika  is  about  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  miles. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

STANLEY  CONTINUES  THE  READING.— BAD  NEWS  AT  UJIJL— SMALL-POX  AND  ITS 
RAVAGES.- DESERTIONS  BY  WHOLESALE.— DEPARTURE  OF  THE  EXPEDITION.— 
CROSSING  LAKE  TANGAN  IK  A.— TRAVELLERS'  TROUBLES.— TERRIFYING  RUMORS. 
—PEOPLE  WEST  OF  THE  LAKE.— SINGULAR  HE  ADDRESSES.— CANNIBALISM.— 
DESCRIPTION  OF- AN  AFRICAN  VILLAGE.— APPEARANCE  OF  THE  INHABITANTa 
—IN  MANYEMA.— STORY  ABOUT  LIVINGSTONE.— MAN YEM  A  HOUSES.— DONKEYS 
AS  CURIOSITIES.— KITETE  AND  HIS  BEARD.— THE  LUAMA  AND  THE  LUALABX 
—ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LIVINGSTONE. 

MR.  STANLEY  was  heartily  applauded  as  he  paused  at  the  end  of 
what  we  have  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  applause,  and  with  a  reassuring  glance  at  his  watch,  he  con- 
tinued the  story  of  his  march  through  the  Dark  Continent,  occasionally 
reading  from  the  book,  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  holding 
the  volume  closed  in  his  hands. 

"  The  sky  was  of  a  stainless  blue,  and  the  slumbering  lake  faithfully  reflected 
its  exquisite  tint,  for  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  astir  to  vex  its  surface.  With  groves 
of  palms  and  the  evergreen  flg-trees  on  either  hand,  and  before  us  a  fringe  of  tall 
cane-grass  along  the  shores,  all  juicy  with  verdure,  the  square  temb6s  of  Ugoy  and 
the  conical  cotes  of  Kawele,  embowered  by  banana  and  plantain,  we  emerged  into 
the  bay  of  Ujiji  from  the  channel  of  Bangw6. 

"  The  cheery  view  of  the  port  lent  strength  to  our  arms.  An  animating  boat- 
song  was  struck  up,  the  sounds  of  which,  carried  far  on  the  shore,  announced  that 
a  proud,  joyous  crew  was  returning  homeward. 

"  Long-horned  cattle  are  being  driven  to  the  water  to  drink ;  asses  are  gal- 
loping about,  braying  furiously ;  goats  and  sheep  and  dogs  are  wandering  in  the 
market-place — ^many  familiar  scenes  recur  to  us  as  we  press  forward  to  the  shore. 

"  Our  Wangwana  hurry  to  the  beach  to  welcome  us.  The  usual  congratula- 
tions follow — hand-shakings,  smiles,  and  glad  expressions.  Frank,  however,  is  pale 
and  sickly  ;  a  muffler  is  round  his  neck,  and  he  wears  a  greatcoat.  He  looks  vfery 
different  from  the  strong,  hearty  man  to  whom  I  gave  the  charge  of  the  camp 
during  my  absence.  In  a  few  words  he  informs  me  of  his  sufferings  from  the 
fever  of  Ujiji. 

"  *  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  sir.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  depressed. 
I  have  been  down  several  times  with  severe  attacks  of  the  horrible  fever.  Yester- 
day is  the  first  time  I  got  up  after  seven  days'  weary  illness,  and  people  are  dying 
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round  me  so  fast  that  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  must  soon  die  too.  Now  I  am 
all  right,  and  shall  soon  get  strong  again.' 

"  The  news,  when  told  to  me  in  detail,  was  grievous.  Five  of  our  Wangwana 
were  dead  from  small-pox;  six  others  were  seriously  ill  from  the  same  cause. 
Among  the  Arab  slaves,  neither  inoculated  nor  vaccinated,  the  mortality  had  been 
excessive  from  this  fearful  pest. 

"At  Rosako,  the  second  camp  from  Bagamoyo,  I  had  foreseen  some  such 
event  as  this,  and  had  vaccinated,  as  I  had  thought,  all  hands ;  but  it  transpired, 
on  inquiry  now,  that  there  were  several  who  had  not  responded  to  the  call,  through 
some  silly  prejudice  against  it.  Five  of  those  un vaccinated  were  dead,  and  ^ve 
were  ill,  as  also  was  one  who  had  received  the  vaccine.  When  I  examined  the 
medicine-chest,  I  found  the  tubes  broken  and  the  lymph  dried  up. 

"  The  Arabs  were  dismayed  at  the  pest  and  its  dreadful  havoc  among  their 
families  and  slaves.  Every  house  was  full  of  mourning  and  woe.  There  were  no 
more  agreeable  visits  and  social  converse ;  each  kept  himself  in  strict  seclusion, 
fearful  of  being  stricken  with  it.  Khamis  the  Baluch  was  dead,  his  house  was 
closed,  and  his  friends  were  sorrowing.  Mohammed  bin  Gharib  had  lost  two  chil- 
dren ;  Muini  Kheri  was  lamenting  the  deaths  of  three  children.  The  mortality 
was  increasing :  it  was  now  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  daily  among  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand.  Bitter  were  the  complainings  against  the  hot  season  and 
close  atmosphere,  and  fervent  the  prayers  for  rain ! 

**  Frank  had  been  assiduous  in  his  assistance  to  our  friends.  He  had  elevated 
himself  in  their  opinion  by  his  devotion  and  sympathy,  until  sickness  had  laid  its 
heavy  hand  on  him.  The  Wangwana  were  now  his  sincere  admirers,  and  the  chiefs 
were  his  friends.  Formerly,  while  ignorant  of  the  language,  he  and  they  were, 
perhaps  of  necessity,  mutually  distant ;  they  now  fraternized  warmly. 

**  Our  messengers  had  not  returned  with  our  letters  from  Unyanyemb6,  but,  to 
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escape  the  effects  of  the  epidemic,  it  was  necessary  to  move  and  resume  our  jour- 
ney westward.  The  Wangwana  were  therefore  ordered  to  prepare,  and  my  last 
letters  were  written ;  but,  though  I  hoped  to  be  ready  on  the  1 7th  to  strike  camp, 
I  was  attacked  by  a  serious  fever.    This  delayed  me  until  the  evening  of  the  25th. 

♦*  When,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August,  the  drum  and  bugle  announced 
that  our  travels  were  to  be  resumed,  I  had  cause  to  congratulate  myself  that  I  had 
foreseen  that  many  desertions  would  take  place,  and  that  I  was  prepared  in  a 
measure  for  it  by  having  discarded  many  superfluities.  But  I  was  not  prepared 
to  hear  that  thirty-eight  men  had  deserted.  Thirty-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  was  a  serious  reduction  of  strength.  I  was  also  told  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
expedition,  who  were  almost  beside  themselves  with  fear,  that  this  wholesale  de- 
sertion threatened  an  entire  and  complete  dissolution  of  our  force ;  that  many  more 
would  desert  en  route  to  Kabogo,  as  the  people  were  demoralized  by  the  prospect 
of  being  eaten  by  Manyema  cannibals.  As  neither  Frank  nor  I  relished  the  idea 
of  being  compelled  to  return  to  Zanzibar  before  we  had  obtained  a  view  of  the 
Lualaba,  I  mustered  as  many  as  would  answer  to  their  names ;  and  out  of  these,  se- 
lecting such  as  appeared  unstable  and  flighty,  I  secured  thirty-two,  and  surrounded 
cor  house  with  guards. 

"After  preparing  the  canoes  and  getting  the  boat  ready,  those  who  did  not 
bear  a  good  character  for  firmness  and  fidelity  were  conducted  under  guard  to  the 
transport  canoes;  the  firm  and  faithful,  and  those  believed  to  be  so,  were  per- 
mitted to  march  on  land  with  myself  towards  Kabogo  Cape,  or  M'sehazy  Creek, 
whence  the  crossing  of  the  Tanganika  was  to  be  effected.  Out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  men,  of  whom  the  expedition  now  consisted,  only  thirty  were 
intrusted  with  guns,  as  my  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Wangwana  was  utterly 
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destroyed,  despite  their  protestations  to  the  contrary.  I  could  afford  to  lose  weak, 
fearful,  and  unworthy  men ;  but  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  one  gun.  Though  we 
had  such  a  show  of  strength  left,  I  was  only  too  conscious  that  there  were  barely 
forty  reliable  and  effective  in  a  crisis,  or  in  the  presence  of  danger ;  the  rest  were 
merely  useful  as  bearers  of  burdens,  or  porters. 

"  When  we  resumed  our  journey  the  second  day  from  Ukaranga,  three  more 
were  missing,  which  swelled  the  number  of  desertions  to  forty-one,  and  reduced 
our  force  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  After  we  had  crossed  the  Tanganika 
and  arrived  in  Uguha,  two  more  disappeared,  one  of  whom  was  young  Kalulu, 
whom  I  had  taken  to  England  and  the  United  States,  and  whom  I  had  placed  in 
an  English  school  for  eighteen  months. 

"  Induced  to  do  so  by  the  hope  that  I  should  secure  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  expedition,  I  had  purchased  from  Sultan  bin  Kassim  six  bales  of 
cloth  at  an  enormous  price,  £350,  and  had  distributed  them  all  among  the  people 
gratuitously.  This  wholesale  desertion,  at  the  very  period  when  their  services 
were  about  to  be  most  needed,  was  my  reward !  The  desertion  and  faithless  con- 
duct of  Kalulu  did  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  augment  my  hopes,  or  increase  my 
faith  in  the  fidelity  of  my  people.  But  it  determined  me  to  recover  some  of  the 
deserters.  Francis  Pocock  and  the  detective  of  the  expedition,  the  ever  faithful 
and  gallant  Kach6ch6,  were  therefore  sent  back  with  a  squad  to  Ujiji,  with  in- 
structions how  to  act ;  and  one  night  Kach6ch6  pounced  upon  six  fellows,  who, 
after  a  hard  and  tough  resistance,  were  secured ;  and  after  his  return  to  Uguha 
with  these  he  successfully  recovered  the  runaway  Kalulu  on  ICaseng^  Island. 
These  seven,  along  with  a  few  others  arrested  in  the  act  of  desertion,  received 
merited  punishments,  which  put  an  end  to  misconduct  and  faithlessness,  and  pre- 
vented the  wreck  of  the  expedition. 

**  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  more  unfortunate  than  other  travellers ; 
for  to  the  faithlessness  of  his  people  may  be  attributed  principally  the  long  wan- 
derings of  poor  Livingstone.  Cameron  also  lost  a  great  number  at  Unyanyemb^, 
as  well  as  at  Ujiji.  Experience  had  taught  me  on  my  first  journey  to  Central  Af- 
rica that  Wangwana  would  desert  at  every  opportunity,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Arab  depots.  It  was  to  lessen  these  opportunities  for  desertion  that  I  had 
left  the  Unjanyemb^  road,  and  struck  through  Ituru  and  Iramba ;  and  though  my 
losses  in  men  were  great  from  famine,  the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  and  sickness, 
they  did  not  amount  to  half  of  what  they  certainly  would  have  been  had  I  touched 
at  Unyanyembe.  By  adopting  this  route,  despite  the  calamities  that  we  were 
subjected  to  for  a  short  season,  I  had  gained  time,  and  opened  new  countries  hith- 
erto unexplored. 

"  Unless  the  traveller  in  Africa  exerts  himself  to  keep  his  force  intact,  he  can- 
not hope  to  perform  satisfactory  service.  If  he  relaxes  his  watchfulness,  it  is  in- 
stantly taken  advantage  of  by  the  weak-minded  and  the  indolent.  Livingstone 
lost  at  least  six  years  of  time,  and  finally  his  life,  by  permitting  his  people  to  de- 
sert. If  a  follower  left  his  service,  he  even  permitted  him  to  remain  in  the  same 
village  with  him,  without  attempting  to  reclaim  him,  or  to  compel  that  service 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  render  at  Zanzibar.  The  consequence  of  this  ex- 
cessive mildness  was  that  he  was  left  at  last  with  only  seven  men,  out  of  nearly 
seventy.     Ilis  noble  character  has  won  from  us  a  tribute  of  affection  and  esteem. 
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but  it  has  had  no  lasting  good  effect  on  the  African.  At  the  same  time,  over- 
severity  is  as  bad  as  over-gentleness  in  dealing  with  these  men.  What  is  required 
is  pure,  simple  justice  between  man  and  man. 

'*  The  general  infidelity  and  instability  of  the  Wangwana  arises,  in  great  part, 
from  their  weak  minds  becoming  a  prey  to  terror  of  imaginary  dangers.  Thus, 
the  Johanna  men  deserted  Livingstone  because  they  heard  the  terrible  Mafitte 
were  in  the  way ;  my  runaways  of  Ujiji  fled  from  the  danger  of  being  eaten  by 
the  Manyema. 

**  The  slaves  of  Sungoro,  the  coast  trader  at  Kagehyi,  Usukuma,  informed  my 
people  that  Lake  Victoria  spread  as  far  as  the  Salt  Sea,  that  it  had  no  end,  and 
that  the  people  on  its  shores  loved  the  flesh  of  man  better  than  that  of  goats. 
This  foolish  report  made  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  man  the  exploring  boat,  and 
over  a  hundred  swore  by  Allah  that  they  knew  nothing  of  rowing. 

**  A  similar  scene  took  place  when  about  to  circumnavigate  the  Tanganika,  for 
the  Arab  slaves  had  spread  such  reports  of  Muzimus,  hobgoblins,  fiery  meteors, 
terrible  spirits,  such  as  Kabogo,  Katavi,  Kateye,  and  Wanpembe,  that  the  teeth  of 
Wanyamwezi  and  Wangwana  chattered  with  fright.  But  no  reports  exercised 
such  a  terrible  effect  on  their  weak  minds  as  the  report  of  the  Manyema  cannibals; 
none  were  so  greedily  listened  to,  none  more  readily  believed. 

"The  path  which  traders  and  their  caravans  follow  to  Manyema  begins  at 
Mtowa,  in  Uguha,  and,  continuing  south  a  few  miles  over  a  series  of  hills,  descends 
into  the  plain  of  the  Rugumba  River  about  half-way  between  the  Lukuga  River 
and  the  traders'  crossing-place.  , 

"  The  conduct  of  the  first  natives  to  whom  we  were  introduced  pleased  us  all. 
They  showed  themselves  in  a  very  amiable  light,  sold  their  corn  cheaply  and  with- 
out fuss,  behaved  themselves  decently  and  with  propriety,  though  their  principal 
men,  entertaining  very  strange  ideas  of  the  white  men,  carefully  concealed  them- 
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selves  from  view,  and  refused  to  be  tempted  to  expose  themselves  within  view  or 
hearing  of  us. 

"  Their  doubts  of  our  character  were  reported  to  us  by  a  friendly  young  Arab 
as  follows :  *  Kassanga,  chief  of  Ruanda,  says,  "  How  can  the  white  men  be  good 
when  they  come  for  no  trade,  whose  feet  one  never  sees,  who  always  go  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  clothes  ?  Do  not  tell  me  they  are  good  and  friendly. 
There  is  something  very  mysterious  about  them ;  perhaps  wicked.  Probably  they 
are  magicians ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  alone,  and  to  keep  close  until 
they  are  gone."  ' 

**  From  Ruanda,  where  we  halted  only  for  a  day,  we  began  in  earnest  the  jour- 
ney to  Manyema,  thankful  that  the  Tanganika  was  safely  crossed,  and  that  the 
expedition  had  lost  no  more  of  its  strength. 

"  On  the  third  day,  after  gradually  ascending  to  a  height  of  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake,  across  a  series  of  low  hilly  ridges  and  scantily  wooded  valleys, 
which  abound  with  buffalo,  we  reached  the  crest  of  a  range  which  divides  the 
tributaries  of  the  Lualaba  from  those  of  Lake  Tanganika.  Tliis  range  also  serves 
as  a  boundary  between  L^guha  and  Ubujwe,  a  country  adjoining  the  former  north- 
westerly. The  western  portions  of  Uguha,  and  southeastern  tJbujw6,  are  remark- 
able for  their  forests  of  fruit-treep,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  called  the 
Masukn,  Mbembu  (or  wood-apple),  Sinsrw^  (wild  African  damson),  the  Matonga 
(or  nux-voraica),  custard-apple,  etc.     A  large  quantity  of  honey  was  also  obtained. 
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indeed,  an  army  misfht  subsist  for  many  weeks  in  this  forest  on  the  various  lus- 
cious fruits  it  contains.  Our  people  feasted  on  them,  as  also  on  the  honey  and 
buffalo  meat  which  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining. 

**  Our  acquaintance  with  the  Wabujw6  commenced  at  Lambo,  or  Mulolwa's, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rugumba  with  the  Ruburaba.  In  these  people 
we  first  saw  the  mild,  amiable,  unsophisticated  innocence  of  this  part  of  Central 
Africa,  and  their  behavior  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  wild,  ferocious,  cannibal- 
istic races  the  Arabs  had  described  to  us. 

"  From  our  experience  of  them,  the  natives  of  Rua,  Uguha,  and  Ubujwe  ap- 
f)ear  to  be  the  ilite  of  the  hair-dressed  fashionables  of  Africa.  Hair-dressing  is, 
indeed,  carried  to  an  absurd  perfection  throughout  all  this  region,  and  among  the 
various  styles  I  have  seen,  some  are  surpassing  in  taste  and  neatness,  and  almost 
pathetic  from  the  carefulness  with  which  poor,  wild  nature  has  done  its  best  to 
decorate  itself. 

**  The  Waguha  and  \Vabujw6,  among  other  characteristics,  are  very  partial  to 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  turning.  They  carve  statues  in  wood,  which  they  set  uj) 
in  their  villages.  Their  house  doors  often  exhibit  carvings  resembling  the  human 
face ;  and  the  trees  in  the  forest  between  the  two  countries  frequently  present 
Kpecimens  of  their  ingenuity  in  this  art.    Some  have  also  been  seen  to  wear  woo<l- 
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en  medals,  whereon  a  rough  caricature  of  a  man's  features  was  represented.  At 
every  village  in  Ubujw6  excellent  wooden  bowls  and  basins  of  a  very  light  wood 
(Rubiace»),  painted  red,  are  offered  for  sale. 

"  Beyond  Kundi  our  journey  lay  across  chains  of  hills,  of  a  conical  or  rounded 
form,  which  enclosed  many  basins  or  valleys.  While 
the  Rugumba,  or  Rubumba,  flows  northwesterly  to  the 
east  of  Kundi,  as  far  as  Kizambala  on  the  Luama 
River,  we  were  daily,  sometimes  hourly,  fording  or 
crossing  the  tributaries  of  the  Luama. 

"Adjoining  Ubujwe  is  Uhyeya,  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  who  are  decidedly  a  scale  lower  in  humanity 
than  their  ingenious  neighbors.  What  little  merit 
they  possess  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  com- 
merce with  »the  Wabujwe.  The  Wahyeya  are  also 
partial  to  ochre,  black  paints,  and  a  composition  of 
black  mud,  which  they  mould  into  the  form  of  a  plate, 
and  attach  to  the  back  part  of  the  head.  Their 
upper  teeth  are  filed,  *  out  of  regard  to  custom,'  they 
say,  and  not  from  any  taste  for  human  flesh. 
"  When  questioned  as  to  whether  it  was  their  custom  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of 
people  slain  in  battle,  they  were  positive  in 
their  denial,  and  protested  great  repugnance 
to  such  a  diet,  though  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
all  animals  except  that  of  dogs. 

"  Simple  and  dirt-loving  as  these  poor 
people  were,  they  were  admirable  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  supplied  all  our 
wants,  voluntarily  offering  themselves,  more- 
over, as  guides  to  lead  us  to  Uvinza,  the  next 
country  we  had  to  traverse. 

"  Uvinza  now  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  name  of  a  small  district  which  occu- 
pies a  small  basin  of  some  few  miles  square. 
At  a  former  period  it  was  very  populous,  as 
the  many  ruined  villages  we  passed  through 
j)roved.  The  slave-traders,  when  not  man- 
fully resisted,  leave  broad  traces  wherever 
they  go. 

"  A  very  long  march  from  Kagongw6  in 
Uvinza  brought  us  to  the  pleasant  basin  of  Uhombo,  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
its  groves  of  Guinea-palms,  and  its  beauty.  This  basin  is  about  six  miles  square, 
but  within  this  space  there  is  scarcely  a  two-acre  plot  of  level  ground  to  be  seen. 
The  whole  forms  a  picture  of  hilltops,  slopes,  valleys,  hollows,  and  intersecting 
ridges  in  happy  diversity.  Myriads  of  cool,  clear  streams  course  through,  in  time 
united  by  the  Lubangi  into  a  pretty  little  river,  flowing  westerly  to  the  Luama. 
It  was  the  most  delightful  spot  that  we  had  seen.  As  the  people  were  amiable, 
and  disposed  to  trade,  we  had  soon  an  abundance  of  palm-butter  for  cooking, 
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sugar-cane,  fine  goats  and  fat  chickens,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  pease,  nuts,  and 
manioc,  millet  and  other  grain  for  flour,  ripe  bananas  for  dessert,  plantain  and 
palm  wines  for  cheer,  and  an  abundance  of  soft,  cool,  clear  water  to  drink ! 

"  Subsequently  we  had  many  such  pleasant  experiences ;  but  as  it  was  the  first, 
it  deserves  a  more  detailed  description. 

"  Travellers  from  Africa  have  often  written  about  African  villages,  yet  I  am 
sure  few  of  those  at  home  have  ever  comprehended  the  reality.  I  now  propose 
to  lay  it  before  them  in  this  sketch  of  a  village  in  the  district  of  Uhombo.  The 
village  consists  of  a  number  of  low,  conical  grass  huts,  ranged  round  a  circular 
common,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  three  or  four  fig-trees,  kept  for  the  double 
purpose  of  supplying  shade  to  the  community,  and  bark-cloth  to  the  chief.  The 
doorways  to  the  huts  are  very  low,  scarcely  thirty  inches  high.  The  common 
fenced  round  by  the  grass  huts  shows  plainly  the  ochreous  color  of  the  soil,  and 
it  is  so  well  trodden  that  not  a  grass  blade  thrives  upon  it. 
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"  On  presenting  myself  in  the  common,  I  attracted  out  of  doors  the  owners 
and  ordinary  inhabitants  of  each  hut,  until  I  found  myself  the  centre  of  quite  a 
promiscuous  population  of  men,  women,  children,  and  infants.  Though  I  had 
appeared  here  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  people  of  Uhombo,  and  making  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  chief,  the  villagers  seemed  to  think  I  had  come 
merely  to  make  a  free  exhibition  of  myself  as  some  natural  monstrosity. 

"  I  saw  before  me  over  a  hundred  beings  of  the  most  degraded,  unpresentable 
type  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  though  I  knew  quite  well  that  some  thousands 
of  years  ago  the  beginning  of  this  wretched  humanity  and  myself  were  one  and 
the  same,  a  sneaking  disinclination  to  believe  it  possessed  me  strongly,  and  I  would 
even  now  willingly  subscribe  some  small  amount  of  silver  money  for  him  who 
could  but  assist  me  to  controvert  the  discreditable  fact. 
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"  Bat  common-sense  tells  me  not  to  take  into  undue  consideration  their  squalor, 
their  ugliness,  or  nakedness,  but  to  gauge  their  true  position  among  the  human 
race  by  taking  a  view  of  the  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  of  Uhombo,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  admit  that  these  debased  specimens  of  humanity  only  plant  and  sow 
such  vegetables  and  grain  as  I  myself  should  cultivate  were  I  compelled  to  pro- 
vide for  my  own  sustenance.  I  see,  too,  that  their  huts,  though  of  grass,  are 
almost  as  well  made  as  the  materials  will  permit,  and,  indeed,  I  have  often  slept 
in  worse.  Speak  with  them  in  their  own  dialect  of  the  law  of  meum  and  tuum^ 
and  it  will  soon  appear  that  they  are  intelligent  enough  upon  that  point.  More- 
over, the  muscles,  tissues,  and  fibres  of  their  bodies,  and  all  the  organs  of  sight, 
bearing,  smell,  or  motion,  are  as  well  developed  as  in  us.  Only  in  taste  and  judg- 
ment, based  upon  larger  experience,  in  the  power  of  expression,  in  morals  and 
intellectual  culture,  are  we  superior. 

*♦  I  strive,  therefore,  to  interest  myself  in  my  gross  and  rudely-shaped  brothers 
and  sisters.  Almost  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  I  turn  towards  an 
individual  whose  age  marks  him  out  as  one  to  whom  respect  is  due,  and  say  to 
him,  aft€r  the  common  manner  of  greeting : 

"  My  brother,  sit  you  down  by  me  on  this  mat,  and  let  us  be  friendly  and 
sociable  ;"  and  as  I  say  it  I  thrust  into  his  wide-open  hand  twenty  cowries,  the 
currency  of  the  land.  One  look  at  his  hand  as  he  extended  it,  made  me  think  1 
could  carve  a  better-looking  hand  out  of  a  piece  of  rhinoceros-hide. 

•*  W'hile  speaking  I  look  at  his  face,  which  is  like  an  ugly  and  extravagant 
mask,  clumsily  manufactured  from  some  strange,  dark-brown,  coarse  ipaterial. 
The  lips  proved  the  thickness  of  skin  which  nature  had  endowed  him  with,  and 
by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  refused  to  meet  each  other  the  form  of  the 
mouth  was  but  ill-defined,  though  capacious  and  garnished  with  its  full  comple- 
ment of  well-preserved  teeth. 

**  His  nose  was  so  flat  that  I  inquired  in  a  perfectly  innocent  manner  as  to  the 
reason  for  such  a  feature. 
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"  *  Ah,'  said  he,  with  a  sly  laugh,  *  it  is  the  fault  of  my  mother,  who,  when  I 
was  young,  bound  rae  too  tight  to  her  back/ 

"  His  hair  had  been  compelled  to  obey  the  capricious  fashion  of  his  country, 
and  was  therefore  worked  up  into  furrows  and  ridges  and  central  cones,  bearing 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  formation  of  the  land  around  Uhombo.  I  wonder 
if  the  art  grew  by  perceiving  nature's  fashion  and  mould  of  his  country  ? 

**  Descending  from  the  face,  which,  cnide,  large-featured,  rough-hewn  as  it 
was,  bore  witness  to  the  possession  of  much  sly  humor  and  a  kindly  disposition, 
my  eyes  fastened  on  his  naked  body.  Through  the  ochreous  daubs  I  detected 
strange  freaks  of  pricking  on  it,  circles  and  squares  and  crosses,  and  traced  with 
wonder  the  many  hard  lines  and  puckers  created  by  age,  weather,  ill-usage,  and 
rude  keeping. 

"  His  feet  were  monstrous  abortions,  with  soles  as  hard  as  hoofs,  and  his  legs, 
as  high  up  as  the  knees,  were  plastered  with  successive  strata  of  dirt ;  his  loin- 
cover  or  the  queer  *  girding  tackle '  need  not  be  described.  They  were  absolutely 
appalling  to  good  taste,  and  the  most  ragged  British  beggar  or  Neapolitan  lazza- 
rone  is  sumptuously,  nay,  regally,  clothed  in  comparison  to  this  *  king'  in  Uhombo. 
"  If  the  old  chief  appeared  so  unprepossessing,  how  can  I  paint  without  of- 
fence my  humbler  brothers  and  sisters  who  stood  round  us  ?  As  I  looked  at  the 
array  of  faces,  1  could  only  comment  to  myself — ugly — uglier — ugliest. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  hideous  and  queer  appendages  that  they  wear 

about  their  waists ;  the  tags  of  monkey-skin,  and  bits  of  gorilla-bone,  goat-horn, 

shells — strange  tags  to  stranger  tackle  ?  and  of  the  things  around  their  necks — 

brain  of  mice,  skin  of  viper,  *  adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting  V    And  how 

strangely  they  smell,  all  these  queer,  manlike  creatures 

who  stand  regarding  me  !     Not  silently  :  on  the  contrary, 

there  is  a  loud  interchange  of  comments  upon  the  white's 

appearance ;  a  manifestation  of  broad  interest  to  know 

whence  I  come,  whither  I  am  going,  and  what  is  my 

business.     And  no  sooner  are  the  questions  asked  than 

they  are  replied  to  by  such  as  pretend  to  know.     The 

replies   were   followed   by   long-drawn   ejaculations   of 

'  Wa-a-a-antu  !'  (*  Men  !')  *  Eha-a,  and  these  are  men  !' 

"  Now  imagine  this !  While  we  whites  are  loftily 
disputing  among  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  beings  be- 
fore us  are  human,  here  were  these  creatures  actually  ex- 
pressing strong  doubts  as  to  whether  we  whites  are  men ! 
"  A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  all  the  females  dropped  their  lower  jaws  far  down, 
and  then  cried  out  again  *  Wa-a-a-a-a-antu !'  (*  Men  P) 
The  lower  jaws,  indeed,  dropped  so  low  that,  when,  in 
a  posture  of  reflection,  they  put  their  hands  up  to  their 
chins,  it  really  looked  as  if  they  had  done  so  to  lift  the 
jaws  up  to  their  proper  place  and  to  sustain  them  there. 
And  in  that  position  they  pondered  upon  the  fact  that 
there  were  men    *  white  all  over '  in  this   queer,  queer 

READT  FOR  FIGHTING.  WoHd  ! 
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^*  Tlic  0{)en  mouths  ^vc  one  a  chance  to  note  the  healthy  state  and  nihy 
color  of  the  ton^cH,  |mlatos,  and  ^uniH,  and,  ahove  all,  the  adniirahle  onler  and 
hrilliant  whitenesH  of  eacli  net  of  teeth. 

"*(»reat  events  from  trivial  causes  sprinj":' — and  while  I  was  tryinif  to  calcu- 
late how  many  Ku)>aha  (measure  of  two  pounds)  of  millet-seed  would  )»e  requisite 
to  till  all  these  I  hitch-oven  mouths,  and  how  many  cowries  would  he  re<{uired  to 
pay  for  such  a  lari^*  quantity  of  millet,  and  w<mderinir  at  the  antics  of  the  juve- 
niles of  the  population,  whosi'  uncontainahle,  irrepressihle  wonder  seemiHl  to  Hnd 
its  natural  expression  in  hoppiujj^  on  one  lei;,  thrustini;  their  ri^ht  thumhs  into 
their  mouths  to  repress  the  rising  scream,  and  slapping  their  thiirhs  to  express 
or  ^ive  emphasis  t(»  what  was  speechless — while  thus  en^^atred,  and  just  thinkini; 
it  was  time  to  depart,  it  hap]K'ned  that  <»ne  of  the  youthful  inms'ents  alrea<ly  de- 
srril»ed,  more  restless  than  his  hrothers,  stumhied  acn»ss  a  lon^,  heavy  |Hile  whirh 
was  leanini;  insecurely  against  one  of  the  trees.  The  pole  fell,  strikintr  one  of 
my  men  severeJy  on  the  head.  And  all  at  once  there  went  up  from  the  women 
a  {renuine  and  unaflFecte<i  cry  t»f  pity,  and  their  faces  expresse«l  so  lively  a  »4»ns«» 
•»f  lender  sympathy  with  the  wounded  man,  that  my  heart,  ket-ner  than  my  eyes, 
saw,  thnniffh  the  dispiise  of  tilth,  nake<lness,  and  (Hdire,  the  human  heart  heatinif 
fi>r  anotlier*s  suflferini?,  and  I  then  reco|rnized  and  haile<i  them  as  indeed  my  o%^n 
|MM>r  and  dejn^<ied  sisters, 

**  Under  the  new  li^ht  wliich  liad  dawned  on  me,  I  rertecte4l  tliat  I  had  done 
some  wronif  t<»  my  dusky  relatives,  and  that  they  mi;:ht  have  Uhmi  des(Til»ed  less 
harshly,  and  intnxluced  to  the  world  with  less  disdain. 

**  Hefi»re  I  quitted  the  villai^e  they  made  me  still  more  reirret  my  f»»nner  haugh- 
ty feelinj^,  for  the  chief  and  his  suhjects  hmded  my  men  with  bounties  of  )>ananas, 
eliickens,  Indian  C4»rn,  and  malafu  (palm-wine),  and  escorted  me  respectfully  far  be- 
yond the  pre.'incts  of  the  village  and  their  fields,  parting;  fnmi  me  at  last  with  the 
AHHurance  that,  should  I  ever  happen  to  retuni  by  their  country,  they  wiMild  emleavor 
ti*  make  my  sc^cond  visit  t<»  Thombo  much  more  airreeable  than  my  first  had  been. 

"On  the  5th  of  ()ctol»er  our  inarch  from  Thonibo  bmuirht  us  ti»  the  frontier 
\illa4;e  of  Manyema,  which  is  called  Kiba-Kibju  It  is  notenorthy  as  the  slartinj;- 
|M»int  of  another  onler  of  Afri<'an  architecture.  The  conical  style  of  hut  is  ex- 
chanfccd  for  the  squan*  hut  with  m<»re  j^radually -sloping  nnif,  wattled,  an<i  some- 
times neatly  plastered  with  mud  ;  especially  those  in  Manyema.  Here,  too,  the 
thindNMlied  and  hm^-limbetl  ^oat,  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  ^i^e  place 
to  the  short- lejfifcd,  lar^^e  bodied,  an<l  capacious-uddered  variety  of  Man\enm.  The 
in^y  fuuTots  with  crimson  tails  here  also  first  betran  to  aboun<l,  and  the  hoaro 
irr«»w|  of  the  fierce  and  shy  'sok»»*  (irorilla  f )  was  first  heard. 

"From  the  day  we  cross  the  watershed!  that  4ii\ides  the  affluents  of  the  Tan- 
Ipinika  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Luaiua,  there  is  obHrr\ed  a  ^adual  increase  in 
the  splendor  of  Nature.  \\y  slow  dcjn'ees  she  exhibits  to  us,  as  we  journey  wesl- 
wanl,  her  ran^st  beauties,  her  wealth,  antl  all  the  prottii^acy  of  hvr  \e;;etation.  In 
the  f«»rrsts  of  Miketo,  and  on  the  western  sbqies  of  the  tioma  .Mimntaiiin,  sbo  srat- 
tem  with  lilK*ral  hand  her  luxuricn  of  fruits,  and  alon^  the  banks  of  streams  we  s<<e 
re%<*aJ4Ml  the  wild  profusitm  of  her  bounties. 

"  Aa  we  increas«'  the  distance  from  the  Tanf^nika  we  find  the  land  dispos4Ml 
in  graceful  lioea  and  cunes:  ridges  hea\e  up,  s<*paratin^  %alle\  from  \ttllc\,  hills 
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lift  their  beads  in  the  midst  of  the  basins  and  mountain-ranges,  at  greater  distances 
apart,  bound  wide  prospects,  wherein  the  lesser  hill-chains,  albeit  of  dignified  pro- 
portions, appear  but  as  agreeable  diversities  of  scenery. 

"  Over  the  whole,  Nature  has  flung  a  robe  of  verdure  of  the  most  fervid  tints. 
She  has  bidden  the  mountains  loose  their  streamlets,  has  commanded  the  hills  and 
ridges  to  bloom,  filled  the  valleys  with  vegetation  breathing  perfume ;  for  the 
rocks  she  has  woven  garlands  of  creepers,  and  the  stems  of  trees  she  has  draped 
with  moss ;  and  sterility  she  has  banished  from  her  domain. 

"  Yet  Nature  has  not  produced  a  soft,  velvety,  smiling  England  in  the  midst  of 
Africa.  Far  from  it.  She  is  here  too  robust  and  prolific.  Her  grasses  are  coarse, 
and  wound  like  knives  and  needles ;  her  reeds  are  tough  and  tall  as  bamboos ;  her 
creepers  and  convolvuli  are  of  cable  thickness  and  length ;  her  thorns  are  hooks 
of  steel ;  her  trees  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  We  find  no  pleasure 
in  straying  in  search  of  wild-flowers,  and  game  is  left  undisturbed,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  moving  about,  for,  once  the  path  is  left,  we  find  ourselves  over  head 
among  thick,  tough,  unyielding,  lacerating  grass. 

**  At  Manyema  the  beauty  of  Nature  becomes  terrible,  and  in  the  expression  of 
her  powers  she  is  awful.  The  language  of  Swahili  has  words  to  paint  her  in  every 
mood.  English,  rich  as  it  is,  is  found  insufficient.  In  the  former  we  have  the 
word  Pori  for  a  forest,  an  ordinary  thickly -wooded  tract ;  but  for  the  forests  of 
Manyema  it  has  four  special  words — Mohuro,  Mwitu,  Mtambani,  and  Msitu.  For 
Mohuro  we  might  employ  the  words  jungly  forest ;  for  Mwitu,  dense  woods ;  but 
for  Msitu  and  Mtambani  we  have  no  single  equivalent,  nor  could  we  express  their 
full  meaning  without  a  series  of  epithets  ending  with  '  tangled  jungle '  or  *  im- 
pervious underwood,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest' — for  such  is  in  reality  the 
nature  of  a  Manyema  Msitu. 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  Manyema  owes  its 
fertility  to  the  mountains  west  of  the  Tanga- 
nika,  which  by  their  altitude  suddenly  cool  and 
liquefy  the  vapors  driven  over  their  tops  by 
the  southeast  monsoon  ;  for  while  L^guha  west 
was  robed  in  green,  its  lake  front  was  black 
with  the  ashes  of  burned  grass. 

*'  We  left  Riba-Riba's  old  chief,  and  his 
numerous  progeny  of  boys  and  girls,  and  his 
wonderful  subjects,  encamped  on  their  moun- 
tain-top, and  journeyed  on  with  rapid  pace 
through  tall  forests,  and  along  the  crests  of 
wooded  ridges,  down  into  the  depths  of 
gloomy  dingles,  and  up  again  to  daylight  into 
view  of  sweeping  circles  of  bearded  ridges  and 
solemn  woods,  to  Ka-Bambarr^. 
"  Even  though  this  place  had  no  other  associations,  it  would  be  attractive  and 
alluring  for  its  innocent  wildness ;  but,  associated  as  it  is  with  Livingstone's  suffer- 
ings, and  that  self-sacrificing  life  he  led  here,  I  needed  only  to  hear  from  Mwana 
Ngoy,  son  of  Mwana  Kusu,*  *  Yes,  this  is  the  place  where  the  old  white  man 
stopped  for  many  moons,'  to  make  up  my  mind  to  halt. 

*  Mwana,  lord;  Kusu,  parrot. 
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"  *  Ah  !  he  lived  here,  did  he  V 

"  *  Yes; 

"  By  this  time  the  population  of  Ka-Bambarr6,  seeing  their  chief  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  white  stranger,  had  drawn  round  us  under  a  palm-tree,  and  mats  wer« 
spread  for  us  to  seat  ourselves. 

"  *  Did  you  know  the  old  white  man  ?     Was  he  your  father  V 

"  *  He  was  not  my  father ;  but  I  knew  him  well.' 

"  *  Eh,  do  you  hear  that  V  he  asked  his  people.  *  He  says  he  knew  him.  Was 
he  not  a  good  man  V 

"  *  Yes ;  very  good.' 

"  *  You  say  well.  He  was  good  to  me,  and  he  saved  me  from  the  Arabs  many 
a  time.  The  Arabs  are  hard  men,  and  often  he  would  step  between  them  and  me 
when  they  were  hard  on  me.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  my  children  were  fond  of 
him.     I  hear  he  is  dead  V 

"  *  Yes,  he  is  dead.' 

"  *  Where  has  he  gone  to  ?' 

** '  Above,  my  friend,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

" '  Ah,'  said  he,  breathlessly,  and  looking  up,  *  did  he  come  from  above  V 

" '  No ;  but  good  men  like  him  go  above  when  they  die.' 

"  We  had  many  conversations  about  him.  The  sons  showed  me  the  house  he 
had  lived  in  for  a  long  time,  when  prevented  from  further  wandering  by  the 
ulcers  in  his  feet.  In  the  village  his  memory  is  cherished,  and  will  be  cherished 
forever. 

"  It  was  strange  what  a  sudden  improvement  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  native 
had  occurred.  In  the  district  of  Uhombo  we  had  seen  a  truly  debased  negro  type. 
Here  we  saw  people  of  the  Ethiopic  negro  type,  worthy  to  rank  next  the  more  re- 
fined Waganda.  Mwana  Ngoy  himself  was  nothing  very  remarkable.  Age  had 
deprived  him  of  his  good  looks ;  but  there  were  about  him  some  exceedingly  pretty 
women,  with  winsome  ways  about  them  that  were  quite  charming. 

"  Mwana  Ngoy,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  vainest  of  vain  men.  I  fancy  I  can  see 
him  now,  strutting  about  his  village  with  his  sceptral  staff,  an  amplitude  of  grass- 
cloth  about  him,  which,  when  measured,  gives  exactly  twenty-four  square  yards, 
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drawn  in  double  folds  about  his  waist,  all  tags,  tassels,  and  fringes,  and  painted  in 
various  colors,  bronze  and  black  and  white  and  yellow,  and  on  his  head  a  plumy 
head-dress. 

"  What  charms  lurk  in  feathers !  From  the  grand  British  dowager  down  to 
Mwana  Ngoy  of  Ka-Bambarrc,  all  admit  the  fascination  of  feathers,  whether 
plucked  from  ostriches  or  barn-door  fowl. 

"  Mwana  Ngoy's  plumes  were  the  tribute  of  the  village  chanticleers,  and  his 
vanity  was  so  excited  at  the  rustle  of  his  feathered  crest  that  he  protruded  his 
stomach  to  such  a  distance  that  his  head  was  many  degrees  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

"On  the  10th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Kizambala,  presided  over  by  another 
chief  called  Mwana  Ngoy,  a  relative  of  him  of  Ka-Bambarre. 

**  Up  to  this  date  we  had  seen  some  twenty  villages,  and  probably  four  thou- 
sand natives,  of  Manyema,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted  some  generalizations. 

"  The  Manyema,  then,  have  several  noteworthy  peculiarities.  Their  arms  are 
a  short  sword  scabbarded  with  wood,  to  which  are  hung  small  brass  and  iron  bells, 
a  light,  beautifully  balanced  spear — probably,  next  to  the  spear  of  Uganda,  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world.  Their  shields  were  veritable  wooden  doors.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  narrow  apron  of  antelope-skin,  or  finely-made  grass-cloth. 
Tliey  wore  knobs,  cones,  and  patches  of  mud  attached  to  their  beards,  back  hair, 
and  behind  the  ears.  Old  Mwana  Ngoy  had  rolled  his  beard  in  a  ball  of  dark 
mud  :  his  children  wore  their  hair  in  braids,  with  mud  fringes.  His  drummer  had 
a  great  crescent-shaped  patch  of  mud  at  the  back  of  the  head.  At  Kizambala  the 
natives  had  horns  and  cones  of  mud  on  the  tops  of  their  heads.  Others,  more  am- 
bitious, covered  the  entire  head  with  a  crown  of  mud. 

"  The  women,  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  hair,  manufactured  it  with  a  stif- 
fening of  light  cane  into  a  bonnet-shaped  head-dress,  allowing  the  back  hair  to 

flow  down  to  the  waist  in  masses  of  ringlets. 
They  seemed  to  do  all  the  work  of  life,  for  at  all 
hours  they  might  be  seen,  with  their  large  wick- 
er baskets  behind  them,  setting  out  for  the  rivers 
or  creeks  to  catch  fish,  or  returning  with  their 
fuel  baskets  strapped  on  across  their  foreheads. 
"  Their  villages  consist  of  one  or  more  broad 
streets,  from  one  himdred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  flanked  by  low,  square  huts,  ar- 
ranged in  tolerably  straight  lines,  and  generally 
situated  on  swells  of  land,  to  secure  rapid  drain- 
age. At  the  end  of  one  of  these  streets  is  the 
council  and  gossip  house,  overlooking  the  length 
A  YOCNO  WOMAN  OP  EAST  MANTEMA.    of  the  avcuue.     lu  tlic  ccntrc  is  a  platform  of 

tamped  clay,  with  a  heavy  tree-trunk  sunk  into 
it,  and  in  the  wood  have  been  scooped  out  a  number  of  troughs,  so  that  several 
women  may  pound  grain  at  once.     It  is  a  substitute  for  the  village  mill. 

"  The  houses  are  separated  into  two  or  more  apartments,  and  on  account  of  the 
compact  nature  of  the  clay  and  tamped  floor  are  easily  kept  clean.  The  roofs  are 
slimy  with  the  reek  of  smoke,  as  though  they  had  been  painted  with  coal-tar.    The 
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household  chattels  or  furniture  are  limited  to  food-baskets,  earthenware  pots,  an 
assortment  of  wickerwork  dishes,  the  family  shields,  spears,  knives,  swords,  and 
tools,  and  the  fish-baskets  lying  outside. 

"They  are  tolerably  hospitable,  and  permit  strangers  the  free  use  of  their 
dwellings.  The  bananas  and  plantains  are  very  luxuriant,  while  the  Guinea  palms 
supply  the  people  with  oil  and  wine ;  the  forests  give  them  fuel,  the  rivers  fish, 
and  the  gardens  cassava,  ground-nuts,  and  Indian  corn. 

'*  The  chiefs  enact  strict  laws,  and,  though  possessed  of  but  little  actual  power 
either  of  wealth  or  retinue,  exact  the  utmost  deference,  and  are  exceedingly  cere- 
monious, being  always  followed  by  a  drummer,  who  taps  his  drum  with  masterly 
skill  born  of  long  and  continued  practice. 

"  On  the  11th  we  crossed  the  Luama  River — a  stream  two  hundred  yards  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep  in  the  centre  at  the  ferry— called  the  Rugumba  in  Ubujwe. 
Below  the  ford,  as  far  as  the  Lualaba,  its  current  is  from  three  to  six  knots  an  hour, 
^nd  about  five  feet  deep,  flowing  over  a  shaly  bed. 

"  On  the  wq|tern  side  of  the  Luama  the  women  at  once  fled  upon  the  approach 
of  our  caravan — a  certain  sign  that  there  had  been  trouble  between  them  and  Arabs. 

"  My  predecessors,  Livingstone  and  Cameron,  had,  after  crossing  the  stream, 
proceeded  west,  but  I  preferred  to  follow  the  Luama  to  its  junction  with  the  Lua- 
laba, and  thence  to  Nyangwe,  % 

"  The  Luama  valley  is  about  twenty  miles  wide,  furrowed  with  many  water- 
courses; the  soil  is  poor,  abounding  with  yellow  quartz,  but  resting  upon  soft 
shale.  The  ridges  are  formed  of  dykes  of  granite,  which  peep  out  frequently  in 
large  masses  from  among  the  foliage  of  trees.. 

**  The  people  appeared  to  be  very  timid,  but  behaved  amiably.  Over  fifty  fol- 
lowed us,  and  carried  loads  most  willingly.  Three  volunteered  to  follow  us  where- 
ever  we  should  go,  but  we  declined  their  offer. 

"  Our  riding-donkeys  were  the  first  ever  seen  in  Manyema,  and  effected  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  in  our  favor.  They  obtained  more  admiration  than  even  we 
Europeans.  Hundreds  of  natives  ran  up  to  us  at  each  village  in  the  greatest  ex- 
citement to  behold  the  strange,  long-eared  animals,  and  followed  us  long  distances 
from  their  homes  to  observe  the  donkeys'  motions. 

"  One  donkey,  known  by  the  name  of  Muscati,  a  high-spirited  animal  from 
Arabia,  possessed  braying  powers  which  almost  equalled  the  roar  of  a  lion  in  vol- 
ume, and  really  appeared  to  enjoy  immensely  the  admiration  he  excited.  His 
asinine  soul  took  great  delight  in  braying  at  the  unsophisticated  Africans  of  the 
trans-Luama,  for  his  bray  sent  them  flying  in  all  directions.  Scores  of  times  dur- 
ing a  day's  march  we  were  asked  the  name  vf  the  beast,  and,  having  learned  it,  they 
were  never  tired  of  talking  about  the  *  Mpunda,' 

"  One  must  not  rashly  impute  all  the  blame  to  the  Arabs  and  Wa-Swahili  of  the 
Zanzibar  coast  for  their  excesses  in  Manyema,  for  the  natives  are  also  in  a  way  to 
blame.  Just  as  the  Saxon  and  Dane  and  Jute,  invited  by  the  Britons,  became  their 
masters,  so  the  Arabs,  invited  by  the  Manyema  to  assist  them  against  one  another, 
have  become  their  tyrants. 

"  Bribes  were  offered  to  us  three  times  by  Manyema  chiefs  to  assist  them  in 
destroying  their  neighbors,  to  whom  they  are  of  near  kin,  and  with  whom  they 
have  almost  daily  intimate  relations.     Our  refusal  of  ivory  and  slaves  appeared  to 
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**  *  Ah/  said  he,  with  a  sly  laugh,  *  it  is  the  fault  of  my  mother,  who,  when  I 
was  young,  bound  me  too  tight  to  her  back.' 

"  His  hair  had  been  compelled  to  obey  the  capricious  fashion  of  his  country, 
and  was  therefore  worked  up  into  furrows  and  ridges  and  central  cones,  bearing 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  formation  of  the  land  around  Uhombo.  I  wonder 
if  the  art  grew  by  perceiving  nature's  fashion  and  mould  of  his  country  ? 

**  Descending  from  the  face,  which,  crude,  large-featured,  rough-hewn  as  it 
was,  bore  witness  to  the  possession  of  much  sly  humor  and  a  kindly  disposition, 
my  eyes  fastened  on  his  naked  body.  Through  the  ochreous  daubs  I  detected 
strange  freaks  of  pricking  on  it,  circles  and  squares  and  crosses,  and  traced  witli 
wonder  the  many  hard  lines  and  puckers  created  by  age,  weather,  ill-usage,  and 
rude  keeping. 

"  His  feet  were  monstrous  abortions,  with  soles  as  hard  as  hoofs,  and  his  legs, 
as  high  up  as  the  knees,  were  plastered  with  successive  strata  of  dirt ;  his  loin- 
cover  or  the  queer  *  girding  tackle '  need  not  be  described.  They  were  absolutely 
appalling  to  good  taste,  and  the  most  ragged  British  beggar  or  Neapolitan  lazza- 
rone  is  sumptuously,  nay,  regally,  clothed  in  comparison  to  this  *  king'  in  Uhombo. 
"  If  the  old  chief  appeared  so  unprepossessing,  how  can  I  paint  without  of- 
fence my  humbler  brothers  and  sisters  who  stood  round  us  ?  As  I  looked  at  the 
array  of  faces,  I  could  only  comment  to  myself — ugly — uglier — ugliest. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  hideous  and  queer  appendages  that  they  wear 

about  their  waists ;  the  tags  of  monkey-skin,  and  bits  of  gorilla-bone,  goat-horn, 

shells — strange  tags  to  stranger  tackle  ?  and  of  the  things  around  their  necks — 

brain  of  mice,  skin  of  viper,  *  adders  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting  ?'    And  how 

strangely  they  smell,  all  these  queer,  manlike  creatures 

who  stand  regarding  me  !     Not  silently  :  on  the  contrary, 

there  is  a  loud  interchange  of  comments  upon  the  white's 

appearance ;  a  manifestation  of  broad  interest  to  know 

whence  I  come,  whither  I   am  going,  and  what   is  my 

business.     And  no  sooner  are  the  questions  asked  than 

they  are  replied  to  by  such  as  pretend  to   know.     The 

replies   were    followed    by    long-drawn    ejaculations   of 

*  Wa-a-a-antu  !'  (*  Men  !')  *  Eha-a,  and  these  are  men  !' 

"  Now  imagine  this !  While  we  whites  are  loftily 
disputing  among  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  beings  be- 
fore us  are  human,  here  were  these  creatures  actually  ex- 
pressing strong  doubts  as  to  whether  we  whites  are  men ! 
**  A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  all  the  females  dropped  their  lower  jaws  far  down, 
and  then  cried  out  again  *  Wa-a-a-a-a-antu !'  (*  Men  T) 
The  lower  jaws,  indeed,  dropped  so  low  that,  when,  in 
a  posture  of  reflection,  they  put  their  hands  up  to  their 
chins,  it  really  looked  as  if  they  had  done  so  to  lift  the 
jaws  up  to  their  proper  pldce  and  to  sustain  them  there. 
And  in  that  position  they  pondered  upon  the  fact  that 
there  were  men  *  white  all  over'  in  this  queer,  queer 
world ! 


READY  FOB  riOHTINO. 


A  FRIENDLY  PARTING.  Is7 

•♦  The  ojMjn  mouths  j^ve  one  a  chance  to  note  the  healthy  state  and  ruhy 
color  of  the  tonnes,  palates,  and  pini8,  and,  above  all,  tlie  admiral »le  order  and 
hrilliant  whitenens  of  each  net  of  teeth. 

***  (treat  events  fnmi  trivial  chusck  Hprinj^' — and  while  I  was  tryini^  to  cah'u- 
Intc  how  many  Ktihaha  (measure  of  two  pounds)  nf  millet-seed  would  he  re<juisile 
to  till  all  these  I  hitch-oven  mtmths,  and  how  many  cowries  would  he  re<{uin'<l  to 
pay  for  such  a  lar^e  quantity  of  millet,  and  w<»nderinir  at  the  antirs  of  the  juve- 
niles of  the  population,  whose  uncontainahle,  irrepressihle  wonder  seemed  to  tind 
its  natural  expression  in  lioppin^  on  one  le^,  thrusting  their  ri^ht  thumhs  into 
their  mouths  to  repress  the  risinjf  scream,  ami  slapping?  their  tliitrhs  to  express 
«»r  ifive  emphasis  to  what  was  speechless — while  thus  eniraue^l,  and  just  thinkini; 
it  wiis  time  to  depart,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  youthful  inno^H'Uts  already  de- 
H«*rilK'd,  more  restless  than  his  brothers,  stumbled  across  a  lon^,  heavy  poh*  whieh 
was  K>anin^  insecurely  against  one  of  the  trees.  The  pole  fell,  strikinj^  one  of 
my  men  si'verejy  on  the  head.  And  all  at  once  there  went  up  from  the  women 
»  irenuine  and  unaffected  cry  of  pity,  and  their  faces  expresse<l  so  lively  a  fM'Use 
of  tender  sympathy  with  the  wounded  man,  that  my  heart,  keener  than  my  eyes, 
saw,  throuf^h  the  dis^iise  of  tilth,  naketlness,  and  ochre,  the  human  heart  beatinif 
for  another*s  sufferini;,  and  I  then  reci>gnized  and  hailed  them  as  indeed  my  own 
|M»or  and  de^aded  sisters. 

**  Tnder  the  new  ti^ht  whii-h  had  dawned  on  me,  I  reflected  that  I  had  done 
Home  wnmff  to  my  dusky  relatives,  and  that  they  mi^rht  have  been  tieseribe«l  h»ss 
h«irHhly,  and  introduced  to  the  world  with  less  disdain. 

**  Ilefore  I  (|uitte<l  the  villatje  they  made  me  still  more  rei^ret  my  f«»nner  liauirh- 
ty  feeling,  for  the  chief  and  his  subjects  loatied  my  men  w  ith  bounties  «»f  banan;i.s, 
<  hiekens,  Indian  corn,  and  malafu  (palm-wine),  and  escorted  nie  respectfully  far  be- 
\ond  the  pnvincts  of  the  villaire  and  their  tiebls,  partin&;  from  me  at  }a*<t  with  the 
a«»Hiirance  that,  should  I  e\er  happen  to  return  by  their  country,  they  would  emb'avor 
to  make  my  st'cond  visit  to  rhomb(»  much  nu>re  ai^reeable  than  my  tip»t  had  l»een. 

"On  the  5th  of  Oetober  our  nmrch  from  Thombo  brouirlit  us  to  the  frontier 
%ill;M;e  of  Manyema,  which  is  ealliMl  Hiba-Hiba.  It  is  noiewortliy  as  the  startinj;- 
jHiint  of  another  onier  <»f  Afriean  arehitecture.  The  conical  style  of  hut  is  ex- 
f'han^ed  for  the  square  hut  with  more  irradually'slopitii;  roof,  wattled,  and  some- 
times  neatly  plastered  with  mud;  especially  those  in  .Man\enui.  Here,  too,  the 
thin-lHNiied  and  h>ntf-iimbed  pmt,  to  whieh  we  had  been  atMUMomed,  ^a\e  place 
to  the  short -le^t;ed,  larjje  bodied,  and  eapaeiou»»-ud«ierei|  variety  of  >fanyenui.  The 
irniy  (>arrots  with  crimson  tails  here  also  first  bet;an  to  abound,  and  the  ho:ir^i* 
irr«»wl  of  the  fierce  and  shy  'soko*  (ifnrilla  i )  was  first  heard. 

'•  Fn»ro  the  day  we  cross  the  watershed  that  divides  the  affluents  of  the  Tan- 
(fanika  from  the  liead-waters  of  the  Luanm,  there  is  obMTved  a  gradual  in^reaM'  in 
th«*  splendor  of  Nature.  Hy  slow  deifrers  she  e\lii)»its  to  us,  as  we  journey  west- 
w«nl,  her  rart*st  In^auties,  her  wealth,  and  all  the  profHijary  of  her  vei^rtation.  In 
the  fon*stM  of  Miketo,  and  on  the  west<>rn  slopt>M  of  the  <it»nia  Mountains,  slie  nrjit- 
lern  with  lilH*rml  hand  her  luxuries  of  fruit**,  and  aloiiir  the  bankn  of  htreamn  we  mm» 
rf*eah»d  the  wild  profusion  of  her  bounties. 

"  As  we  increafH*  the  distatue  fnun  the  Tan^anika  we  find  the  land  dispoH4>d 
in  graceful  lines  and  eunes:  ridir<'S  heave  up,  separating  valley  from  vallev,  hills 
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lift  their  heads  in  the  midst  of  tlie  basins  and  mountain-ranges,  at  greater  distances 
apart,  bound  wide  prospects,  wherein  the  lesser  hill-chains,  albeit  of  dignified  pro- 
portions, appear  but  as  agreeable  diversities  of  scenery. 

"  Over  the  whole,  Nature  has  flung  a  robe  of  verdure  of  the  most  fervid  tints. 
She  has  bidden  the  mountains  loose  their  streamlets,  has  commanded  the  hills  and 
ridges  to  bloom,  filled  the  valleys  with  vegetation  breathing  perfume ;  for  the 
rocks  she  has  woven  garlands  of  creepers,  and  the  stems  of  trees  she  has  draped 
with  moss ;  and  sterility  she  has  banished  from  her  domain. 

"Yet  Nature  has  not  produced  a  soft,  velvety,  smiling  England  in  the  midst  of 
Africa.  Far  from  it.  She  is  here  too  robust  and  prolific.  Her  grasses  are  coarse, 
and  wound  like  knives  and  needles ;  her  reeds  are  tough  and  tall  as  bamboos  *  her 
creepers  and  convolvuli  are  of  cable  thickness  and  length ;  her  thorns  are  hooks 
of  steel ;  her  trees  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  We  find  no  pleasure 
in  straying  in  search  of  wild-flowers,  and  game  is  left  undisturbed,  because  of  the 
diflSculty  of  moving  about,  for,  once  the  path  is  left,  we  find  ourselves  over  head 
among  thick,  tough,  unyielding,  lacerating  grass. 

"  At  Manyema  the  beauty  of  Nature  becomes  terrible,  and  in  the  expression  of 
her  powers  slie  is  awful.  The  language  of  Swahili  has  words  to  paint  her  in  ever}' 
mood.  English,  rich  as  it  is,  is  found  insufficient.  In  the  former  we  have  the 
word  Pori  for  a  forest,  an  ordinary  thickly -wooded  tract ;  but  for  the  forests  of 
Manyema  it  has  four  special  words — Mohuro,  Mwitu,  Mtambani,  and  Msitu.  For 
Mohuro  we  might  employ  the  words  jungly  forest ;  for  Mwitu,  dense  woods ;  but 
for  Msitu  and  Mtambani  we  have  no  single  equivalent,  nor  could  we  express  their 
full  meaning  without  a  series  of  epithets  ending  with  *  tangled  jungle '  or  *  im- 
pervious underwood,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest' — for  such  is  in  reality  the 
nature  of  a  Manyema  Msitu. 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  Manyema  owes  its 
fertility  to  the  mountains  west  of  the  Tanga- 
nika,  which  by  their  altitude  suddenly  cool  and 
liquefy  the  vapors  driven  over  their  tops  by 
the  southeast  monsoon  ;  for  while  Uguha  west 
was  robed  in  green,  its  lake  front  was  black 
with  the  ashes  of  burned  grass. 

"  We  left  Riba-Riba's  old  chief,  and  his 
numerous  progeny  of  boys  and  girls,  and  his 
wonderful  subjects,  encamped  on  their  moun- 
tain-top, and  journeyed  on  with  rapid  pace 
through  tall  forests,  and  along  the  crests  of 
wooded  ridges,  down  into  the  depths  of 
gloomy  dingles,  and  up  again  to  daylight  into 
view  of  sweeping  circles  of  bearded  ridges  and 
solemn  woods,  to  Ka-Bambarre. 
"  Even  thougli  this  place  had  no  other  associations,  it  would  be  attractive  and 
alluring  for  its  innocent  wildness ;  but,  associated  as  it  is  with  Livingstone's  suffer- 
ings, and  that  self-sacrificing  life  he  led  here,  I  needed  only  to  hear  from  Mwana 
Ngoy,  son  of  Mwana  Kusu,*  *  Yes,  this  is  the  place  where  the  old  white  man 
stopped  for  many  moons,'  to  make  up  my  mind  to  halt. 
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♦  Mwana,  ^rf;  Kusu,  parrot. 
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"  *  Ah  !  he  lived  here,  did  he  ?' 

"*Ye8; 

"  By  this  time  the  population  of  Ka-Bambarr6,  seeing  their  chief  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  white  stranger,  had  drawn  round  us  under  a  palm-tree,  and  mats  were 
spread  for  us  to  seat  ourselves. 

"  *  Did  you  know  the  old  white  man  ?     Was  he  your  father  ?' 

**  *  He  was  not  my  father ;  but  I  knew  him  well.' 

"  *  Eh,  do  you  hear  that  V  he  asked  his  people.  *  He  says  he  knew  him.  Was 
he  not  a  good  man  V 

"  *  Yes ;  very  good.' 

**  *  You  say  well.  He  was  good  to  me,  and  he  saved  me  from  the  Arabs  many 
a  time.  The  Arabs  are  hard  men,  and  often  he  would  step  between  them  and  me 
when  they  were  hard  on  me.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  my  children  were  fond  of 
him.     1  hear  he  is  dead  V 

"  *  Yes,  he  is  dead.' 

"  '  Where  has  he  gone  to  V 

"  *  Above,  my  friend,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

"  *  Ah,'  said  he,  breathlessly,  and  looking  up,  *  did  he  come  from  above  V 

"  *  No ;  but  good  men  like  him  go  above  when  they  die.' 

"  We  had  many  conversations  about  him.  The  sons  showed  me  the  house  he 
had  lived  in  for  a  long  time,  when  prevented  from  further  wandering  by  the 
ulcers  in  his  feet.  In  the  village  his  memory  is  cherished,  and  will  be  cherished 
forever. 

**  It  was  strange  what  a  sudden  improvement  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  native 
had  occurred.  In  the  district  of  Uhorabo  we  had  seen  a  truly  debased  negro  type. 
Here  we  saw  people  of  the  Ethiopic  negro  type,  worthy  to  rank  next  the  more  re- 
fined Waganda.  Mwana  Ngoy  himself  was  nothing  very  remarkable.  Age  had 
deprived  him  of  his  good  looks ;  but  there  were  about  him  some  exceedingly  pretty 
women,  with  winsome  ways  about  them  that  were  quite  charming. 

**  Mwana  Ngoy,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  vainest  of  vain  men.  I  fancy  I  can  sec 
him  now,  strutting  about  his  village  with  his  sceptral  staff,  an  amplitude  of  grass- 
cloth  about  him,  which,  when  measured,  gives  exactly  twenty-four  square  yards. 


A  YOUTH  OF  EAST  MANTEMA.  A  MANTEMA  ADULT. 
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drawn  in  double  folds  about  his  waist,  all  tags,  tassels,  and  fringes,  and  painted  in 
various  colors,  bronze  and  black  and  white  and  yellow,  and  on  his  head  a  plumy 
head-dress. 

"  What  charms  lurk  in  feathers !  From  the  grand  British  dowager  down  to 
Mwana  Ngoy  of  Ka-Bambarr6,  all  admit  the  fascination  of  feathers,  whether 
plucked  from  ostriches  or  barn-door  fowl. 

"  Mwana  Xgoy's  plumes  were  the  tribute  of  the  village  chanticleers,  and  his 
vanity  was  so  excited  at  the  rustle  of  his  feathered  crest  that  he  protruded  his 
stomach  to  such  a  distance  that  his  head  was  many  degrees  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

"On  the  10th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Kizambala,  presided  over  by  another 
chief  called  Mwana  Ngoy,  a  relative  of  him  of  Ka-Bambarre. 

**  L^p  to  this  date  we  had  seen  some  twenty  villages,  and  probably  four  thou- 
sand natives,  of  Manyema,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted  some  generalizations. 

"  The  Manyema,  then,  have  several  noteworthy  peculiarities.  Their  arms  are 
a  short  sword  scabbarded  with  wood,  to  which  are  hung  small  brass  and  iron  bells, 
a  light,  beautifully  balanced  spear — probably,  next  to  the  spear  of  Uganda,  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world.  Their  shields  were  veritable  wooden  doors.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  narrow  apron  of  antelope-skin,  or  finely-made  grass-cloth. 
They  wore  knobs,  cones,  and  patches  of  mud  attached  to  their  beards,  back  hair, 
and  behind  the  ears.  Old  Mwana  Ngoy  had  rolled  his  beard  in  a  ball  of  dark 
nmd  :  his  children  wore  their  hair  in  braids,  with  mud  fringes.  His  drummer  had 
a  great  crescent-shaped  patch  of  mud  at  the  back  of  the  head.  At  Kizambala  the 
natives  had  horns  and  cones  of  mud  on  the  tops  of  their  heads.  Others,  more  am- 
bitious, covered  the  entire  head  with  a  crown  of  mud. 

"  The  women,  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  hair,  manufactured  it  with  a  stif- 
fening of  light  cane  into  a  bonnet-shaped  head-dress,  allowing  the  back  hair  to 

flow  down  to  the  waist  in  masses  of  ringlets. 
They  seemed  to  do  all  the  work  of  life,  for  at  all 
hours  they  might  be  seen,  with  their  large  wick- 
er baskets  behind  them,  setting  out  for  the  rivers 
or  creeks  to  catch  fish,  or  returning  with  their 
fuel  baskets  strapped  on  across  their  foreheads. 
"  Their  villages  consist  of  one  or  more  broad 
streets,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  flanked  by  low,  square  huts,  ar- 
ranged in  tolerably  straight  lines,  and  generally 
situated  on  swells  of  land,  to  secure  rapid  drain- 
age. At  the  end  of  one  of  these  streets  is  the 
council  and  gossip  house,  overlooking  the  length 
A  TouNo  WOMAN  OP  EAST  MANTEiCA.    of  tlic  avcnuc.     lu  tlic  ccutrc  is  a  platform  of 

tamped  clay,  with  a  heavy  tree-trunk  sunk  into 
it,  and  in  the  wood  have  been  scooped  out  a  number  of  troughs,  so  that  several 
women  may  pound  grain  at  once.     It  is  a  substitute  for  the  village  mill. 

"  The  houses  are  separated  into  two  or  more  apartments,  and  on  account  of  the 
compact  nature  of  the  clay  and  tamped  floor  are  easily  kept  clean.  The  roofs  are 
slimy  with  the  reek  of  smoke,  as  though  they  had  been  painted  with  coal-tar.    The 
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household  chattels  or  furniture  are  limited  to  food-baskets,  earthenware  pots,  an 
assortment  of  wickerwork  dishes,  the  family  shields,  spears,  knives,  swords,  and 
tools,  and  the  fish-baskets  lying  outside. 

"They  are  tolerably  hospitable,  and  permit  strangers  the  free  use  of  their 
dwellings.  The  bananas  and  plantains  are  very  luxuriant,  while  the  Guinea  palms 
supply  the  people  with  oil  and  wine ;  the  forests  give  them  fuel,  the  rivers  fish, 
and  the  gardens  cassava,  ground-nuts,  and  Indian  corn. 

"  The  chiefs  enact  strict  laws,  and,  though  possessed  of  but  little  actual  power 
either  of  wealth  or  retinue,  exact  the  utmost  deference,  and  are  exceedingly  cere- 
monious, being  always  followed  by  a  drummer,  who  taps  his  drum  with  masterly 
skill  born  of  long  and  continued  practice. 

"  On  the  11th  we  crossed  the  Luama  River — ^a  stream  two  hundred  yards  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep  in  the  centre  at  the  ferry — called  the  Rugumba  in  Ubujwe. 
Below  the  ford,  as  far  as  the  Lualaba,  its  current  is  from  three  to  six  knots  an  hour, 
^nd  about  five  feet  deep,  flowing  over  a  shaly  bed, 

"  On  the  w^tern  side  of  the  Luama  the  women  at  once  fled  upon  the  approach 
of  our  caravan — a  certain  sign  that  there  had  been  trouble  between  them  and  Arabs. 

"  My  predecessors,  Livingstone  and  Cameron,  had,  after  crossing  the  stream, 
proceeded  west,  but  I  preferred  to  follow  the  Luama  to  its  junction  with  the  Lua- 
laba, and  thence  to  Nyangw^.  « 

"The  Luama  valley  is  about  twenty  miles  wide,  furrowed  with  many  water- 
courses; the  soil  is  poor,  abounding  wuth  yellow  quartz,  but  resting  upon  soft 
shale.  The  ridges  are  formed  of  dykes  of  granite,  which  peep  out  frequently  in 
large  masses  from  among  the  foliage  of  trees.. 

"  The  people  appeared  to  be  very  timid,  but  behaved  amiably.  Over  fifty  fol- 
lowed us,  and  carried  loads  most  willingly.  Three  volunteered  to  follow  us  where- 
ever  we  should  go,  but  we  declined  their  offer. 

"  Our  riding-donkeys  were  the  first  ever  seen  in  Manyema,  and  effected  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  in  our  favor.  They  obtained  more  admiration  than  even  we 
Europeans.  Hundreds  of  natives  ran  up  to  us  at  each  village  in  the  greatest  ex- 
citement to  behold  the  strange,  long-eared  animals,  and  followed  us  long  distances 
from  their  homes  to  observe  the  donkeys'  motions. 

"  One  donkey,  known  by  the  name  of  Muscati,  a  high-spirited  animal  from 
Arabia,  possessed  braying  powers  which  almost  equalled  the  roar  of  a  lion  in  vol- 
ume, and  really  appeared  to  enjoy  immensely  the  admiration  he  excited.  His 
asinine  soul  took  great  delight  in  braying  at  the  unsophisticated  Africans  of  the 
trans-Luaraa,  for  his  bray  sent  them  flying  in  all  directions.  Scores  of  times  dur- 
ing a  day's  march  we  were  asked  the  name  «f  the  beast,  and,  having  learned  it,  they 
were  never  tired  of  talking  about  the  *  Mpunda.' 

"  One  must  not  rashly  impute  all  the  blame  to  the  Arabs  and  Wa-Swahili  of  the 
Zanzibar  coast  for  their  excesses  in  Manyema,  for  the  natives  are  also  in  a  way  to 
blame.  Just  as  the  Saxon  and  Dane  and  Jute,  invited  by  the  Britons,  became  their 
masters,  so  the  Arabs,  invited  by  the  Manyema  to  assist  them  against  one  another, 
have  become  their  tyrants. 

"  Bribes  were  offered  to  us  three  times  by  Manyema  chiefs  to  assist  them  in 
destroying  their  neighbors,  to  whom  they  are  of  near  kin,  and  with  whom  they 
have  almost  daily  intimate  relations.     Our  refusal  of  ivory  and  slaves  appeared  to 
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" '  Ah,'  said  he,  with  a  sly  laugh,  *  it  is  the  fault  of  my  mother,  who,  when  I 
was  young,  bound  me  too  tight  to  her  back.' 

"  His  hair  had  been  compelled  to  obey  the  capricious  fashion  of  his  country, 
and  was  therefore  worked  up  into  furrows  and  ridges  and  central  cones,  bearing 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  formation  of  the  land  around  Uhombo.  I  wonder 
if  the  art  grew  by  perceiving  nature's  fashion  and  mould  of  his  country  ? 

"  Descending  from  the  face,  which,  crude,  large-featured,  rough-hewn  as  it 
was,  bore  witness  to  the  possession  of  much  sly  humor  and  a  kindly  disposition, 
my  eyes  fastened  on  his  naked  body.  Through  the  ochreous  daubs  I  detected 
strange  freaks  of  pricking  on  it,  circles  and  squares  and  crosses,  and  traced  with 
wonder  the  many  hard  lines  and  puckers  created  by  age,  weather,  ill-usage,  and 
rude  keeping. 

**  His  feet  were  monstrous  abortions,  with  soles  as  hard  as  hoofs,  and  his  legs, 
jis  high  up  as  the  knees,  were  plastered  with  successive  strata  of  dirt ;  his  loin- 
cover  or  the  queer  *  girding  tackle '  need  not  be  described.  They  were  absolutely 
appalling  to  good  taste,  and  the  most  ragged  British  beggar  or  Neapolitan  lazza- 
rone  is  sumptuously,  nay,  regally,  clothed  in  comparison  to  this  *  king'  in  L^hombo. 
"  If  the  old  chief  appeared  so  unprepossessing,  how  can  I  paint  without  of- 
fence my  humbler  brothers  and  sisters  who  stood  round  us  ?  As  I  looked  at  the 
array  of  faces,  I  could  only  comment  to  myself — ugly — uglier — ugliest. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  hideous  and  queer  appendages  that  they  wear 

about  their  waists ;  the  tags  of  monkey-skin,  and  bits  of  gorilla-bone,  goat-horn, 

shells — strange  tags  to  stranger  tackle  ?  and  of  the  things  around  their  necks — 

brain  of  mice,  skin  of  viper,  *  adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting  ?'    And  how 

strangely  they  smell,  all  these  queer,  manlike  creatures 

who  stand  regarding  me  !     Not  silently  :  on  the  contrary, 

there  is  a  loud  interchange  of  comments  upon  the  white's 

appearance ;  a  manifestation  of  broad  interest  to  know 

whence  I  come,  whither  I  am  going,  and  what  is  my 

business.     And  no  sooner  are  the  questions  asked  than 

they  are  replied  to  by  such  as  pretend  to  know.     The 

replies   were   followed   by   long-drawn   ejaculations   of 

*  Wa-a-a-antu  !'  (*  Men  !')  *  Eha-a,  and  these  are  men  !' 

**  Now  imagine  this !  While  we  whites  are  loftily 
disputing  among  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  beings  be- 
fore us  are  human,  here  were  these  creatures  actually  ex- 
pressing strong  doubts  as  to  whether  we  whites  are  men ! 
"  A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  all  the  females  dropped  their  lower  jaws  far  down, 
and  then  cried  out  again  *  Wa-a-a-a-a-antu !'  (*  Men !') 
The  lower  jaws,  indeed,  dropped  so  low  that,  when,  in 
a  posture  of  reflection,  they  put  their  hands  up  to  their 
chins,  it  really  looked  as  if  they  had  done  so  to  lift  the 
jaws  up  to  their  proper  place  and  to  sustain  them  there. 
And  in  that  position  they  pondered  upon  the  fact  that 
there  were  men  *  white  all  over'  in  this  queer,  queer 
world ! 
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"  The  open  mouths  gave  one  a  chance  to  note  the  healthy  state  and  ruby 
color  of  the  tongues,  palates,  and  gums,  and,  above  all,  the  admirable  order  and 
brilliant  whiteness  of  each  set  of  teeth. 

"  '  Great  events  from  trivial  causes  spring ' — and  while  I  was  trying  to  calcu- 
late how  many  Kubaba  (measure  of  two  pounds)  of  milletnseed  would  be  requisite 
to  fill  all  these  Dutch-oven  mouths,  and  how  many  cowries  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  such  a  large  quantity  of  millet,  and  wondering  at  the  antics  of  the  juve- 
niles of  the  population,  whose  un containable,  irrepressible  wonder  seemed  to  find 
its  natural  expression  in  hopping  on  one  leg,  thrusting  their  right  thumbs  into 
their  mouths  to  repress  the  rising  scream,  and  slapping  their  thighs  to  express 
or  give  emphasis  to  what  was  speechless — while  thus  engaged,  and  just  thinking 
it  was  time  to  depart,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  youthful  innocents  already  de- 
scribed, more  restless  than  his  brothers,  stumbled  across  a  long,  heavy  pole  which 
was  leaning  insecurely  against  one  of  the  trees.  The  pole  fell,  striking  one  of 
ray  men  severely  on  the  head.  And  all  at  once  there  went  up  from  the  women 
a  genuine  and  unaffected  cry  of  pity,  and  their  faces  expressed  so  lively  a  sense 
of  tender  sympathy  with  the  wounded  man,  that  my  heart,  keener  than  my  eyes, 
saw,  through  the  disguise  of  filth,  nakedness,  and  ochre,  the  human  heart  beating 
for  another's  suffering,  and  I  then  recognized  and  hailed  them  as  indeed  my  own 
poor  and  degraded  sisters. 

"  Under  the  new  light  which  had  dawned  on  me,  I  reflected  that  I  had  done 
some  wrong  to  my  dusky  relatives,  and  that  they  might  have  been  described  less 
harshly,  and  introduced  to  the  world  with  less  disdain. 

"  Before  I  quitted  the  village  they  made  me  still  more  regret  my  former  haugh- 
ty feelings,  for  the  chief  and  his  subjects  loaded  my  men  with  bounties  of  bananas, 
chickens,  Indian  com,  and  malaf u  (palm-wine),  and  escorted  me  respectfully  far  be- 
yond the  preciiicts  of  the  village  and  their  fields,  parting  from  me  at  last  with  the 
assurance  that,  should  I  ever  happen  to  return  by  their  country,  they  would  endeavor 
to  make  my  second  visit  to  Uhombo  much  more  agreeable  than  my  first  had  been. 

"  On  the  5th  of  October  our  march  from  Uhombo  brought  us  to  the  frontier 
village  of  Manyema,  which  is  called  Riba-Riba.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  starting- 
point  of  another  order  of  African  architecture.  The  conical  style  of  hut  is  ex- 
changed for  the  square  hut  with  more  gradually-sloping  roof,  wattled,  and  some- 
times neatly  plastered  with  mud ;  especially  those  in  Manyema.  Here,  too,  the 
thin-bodied  and  long-limbed  goat,  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  gave  place 
to  the  short-legged,  large  bodied,  and  capacious-uddered  variety  of  Manyema.  The 
^rray  parrots  with  crimson  tails  here  also  first  began  to  abound,  and  the  hoarse 
jfTowl  of  the  fierce  and  shy  *  soko '  (gorilla  ? )  was  first  heard. 

'*  From  the  day  we  cross  the  watershed  that  divides  the  afiluents  of  the  Tan- 
ganika  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Luama,  there  is  observed  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  splendor  of  Nature.  By  slow  degrees  she  exhibits  to  us,  as  we  journey  west- 
ward, her  rarest  beauties,  her  wealth,  and  all  the  profligacy  of  her  vegetation.  In 
the  forests  of  Miketo,  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Goma  Mountains,  she  scat- 
ters with  liberal  hand  her  luxuries  of  fruits,  and  along  the  banks  of  streams  we  see 
revealed  the  wild  profusion  of  her  bounties. 

"  As  we  increase  the  distance  from  the  Tanganika  we  find  the  land  disposed 
in  graceful  lines  and  curves :  ridges  heave  up,  separating  valley  from  valley,  hills 
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lift  their  heads  in  the  midst  of  the  basins  and  moan  tain-ranges,  at  greater  distances 
apart,  bound  wide  prospects,  wherein  the  lesser  hill-chains,  albeit  of  dignified  pro- 
portions, appear  but  as  agreeable  diversities  of  scenery. 

*'  Over  the  whole.  Nature  has  flung  a  robe  of  verdure  of  the  most  fervid  tints. 
She  has  bidden  the  mountains  loose  their  streamlets,  has  commanded  the  hills  and 
ridges  to  bloom,  filled  the  valleys  with  vegetation  breathing  perfume ;  for  the 
rocks  she  has  woven  garlands  of  creepers,  and  the  stems  of  trees  she  has  draped 
with  moss ;  and  sterility  she  has  banished  from  her  domain. 

"Yet  Nature  has  not  produced  a  soft,  velvety,  smiling  England  in  the  midst  of 
Africa.  Far  from  it.  She  is  here  too  robust  and  prolific.  Her  grasses  are  coarse, 
and  wound  like  knives  and  needles ;  her  reeds  are  tough  and  tall  as  bamboos  *,  her 
creepers  and  convolvuli  are  of  cable  thickness  and  length ;  her  thorns  are  hooks 
of  steel ;  her  trees  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  We  find  no  pleasure 
in  straying  in  search  of  wild-flowers,  and  game  is  left  undisturbed,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  moving  about,  for,  once  the  path  is  left,  we  find  ourselves  over  head 
among  thick,  tough,  unyielding,  lacerating  grass. 

"  At  Manyema  the  beauty  of  Nature  becomes  terrible,  and  in  the  expression  of 
her  powers  she  is  awful.  The  language  of  Swahili  has  words  to  paint  her  in  every 
mood.  English,  rich  as  it  is,  is  found  insufficient.  In  the  former  we  have  the 
word  Pori  for  a  forest,  an  ordinary  thickly-wooded  tract ;  but  for  the  forests  of 
Manyema  it  has  four  special  words — Mohuro,  Mwitu,  Mtambani,  and  Msitu.  For 
Mohuro  we  might  employ  the  words  jungly  forest ;  for  Mwitu,  dense  woods ;  but 
for  Msitu  and  Mtambani  we  have  no  single  equivalent,  nor  could  we  express  their 
full  meaning  without  a  series  of  epithets  ending  with  *  tangled  jungle '  or  *  im- 
pervious underwood,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest' — for  such  is  in  reality  the 
nature  of  a  Manyema  Msitu. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  Manyema  owes  its 
fertility  to  the  mountains  west  of  the  Tanga- 
nika,  which  by  their  altitude  suddenly  cool  and 
liquefy  the  vapors  driven  over  their  tops  by 
the  southeast  monsoon ;  for  while  Uguha  west 
was  robed  in  green,  its  lake  front  was  black 
with  the  ashes  of  burned  grass. 

"  We  left  Riba-Riba's  old  chief,  and  his 
numerous  progeny  of  boys  and  girls,  and  his 
wonderful  subjects,  encamped  on  their  moun- 
tain-top, and  journeyed  on  with  rapid  pace 
through  tall  forests,  and  along  the  crests  of 
wooded  ridges,  down  into  the  depths  of 
gloomy  dingles,  and  up  again  to  daylight  into 
APRiCAN  OWLS.  ^'^^^  ^^  swccping  circles  of  bearded  ridges  and 

solemn  woods,  to  Ka-Bambarre. 
"  Even  though  this  place  had  no  other  associations,  it  would  be  attractive  and 
alluring  for  its  innocent  wildness ;  but,  associated  as  it  is  with  Livingstone's  suffer- 
ings, and  that  self-sacrificing  life  he  led  here,  I  needed  only  to  hear  from  Mwana 
Ngoy,  son  of  Mwana  Kusu,*  *  Yes,  this  is  the  place  where  the  old  white  man 
Slopped  for  many  moons,'  to  make  up  my  mind  to  halt 

*  Mwana,  hrd;  Kusu,  parrot 
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"  *  Ah  !  he  lived  here,  did  he  f 

"  *  Yes; 

"  By  this  time  the  population  of  Ka-Bambarr^,  seeing  their  chief  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  white  stranger,  had  drawn  round  us  under  a  palm-tree,  and  mats  were 
spread  for  us  to  seat  ourselves. 

" '  Did  you  know  the  old  white  man  ?     Was  he  your  father  V 

"  *  He  was  not  my  father ;  but  I  knew  him  well.' 

" '  Eh,  do  you  hear  that  ?'  he  asked  his  people.  *  He  says  he  knew  him.  Was 
he  not  a  good  man  ?' 

"  *  Yes ;  very  good.' 

**  *  You  say  well.  He  was  good  to  me,  and  he  saved  me  from  the  Arabs  many 
a  time.  The  Arabs  are  hard  men,  and  often  he  would  step  between  them  and  me 
when  they  were  hard  on  me.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  my  children  were  fond  of 
him.     I  hear  he  is  dead  V 

"  *  Yes,  he  is  dead.' 

"  » Where  has  he  gone  to  ?' 

"  '  Above,  my  friend,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

"  *  Ah,'  said  he,  breathlessly,  and  looking  up,  '  did  he  come  from  above  V 

"  *  No ;  but  good  men  like  him  go  above  when  they  die.' 

"  We  had  many  conversations  about  him.  The  sons  showed  me  the  house  he 
had  lived  in  for  a  long  time,  when  prevented  from  further  wandering  by  the 
ulcers  in  his  feet.  In  the  village  his  memory  is  cherished,  and  will  be  cherished 
forever. 

"  It  was  strange  what  a  sudden  improvement  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  native 
had  occurred.  In  the  district  of  Uhombo  we  had  seen  a  truly  debased  negro  type. 
Here  we  saw  people  of  the  Ethiopic  negro  type,  worthy  to  rank  next  the  more  re- 
fined Waganda.  Mwana  Ngoy  himself  was  nothing  very  remarkable.  Age  had 
deprived  him  of  his  good  looks ;  but  there  were  about  him  some  exceedingly  pretty 
women,  with  winsome  ways  about  them  that  were  quite  charming. 

"  Mwana  Ngoy,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  vainest  of  vain  men.  I  fancy  I  can  sec 
him  now,  strutting  about  his  viDage  with  his  sceptral  staff,  an  amplitude  of  grass- 
cloth  about  him,  which,  when  measured,  gives  exactly  twenty-four  square  yards. 
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drawn  in  double  folds  about  his  waist,  all  tags,  tassels,  and  fringes,  and  painted  in 
various  colors,  bronze  and  black  and  white  and  yellow,  and  on  his  head  a  plumy 
head-dress. 

"  What  charms  lurk  in  feathers !  From  the  grand  British  dowager  down  to 
Mwana  Ngoy  of  Ka-Bambarrd,  all  admit  the  fascination  of  feathers,  whether 
plucked  from  ostriches  or  barn-door  fowl. 

"  Mwana  Ngoy's  plumes  were  the  tribute  of  the  village  chanticleers,  and  his 
vanity  was  so  excited  at  the  rustle  of  his  feathered  crest  that  he  protruded  his 
stomach  to  such  a  distance  that  his  head  was  many  degrees  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

"On  the  10th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Kizambala,  presided  over  by  another 
chief  called  Mwana  Ngoy,  a  relative  of  him  of  Ka-Bambarre. 

**  Up  to  this  date  we  had  seen  some  twenty  villages,  and  probably  four  thou- 
sand natives,  of  Manyema,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted  some  generalizations. 

"  The  Manyema,  then,  have  several  noteworthy  peculiarities.  Their  arms  are 
a  short  sword  scabbarded  with  wood,  to  which  are  hung  small  brass  and  iron  bells, 
a  light,  beautifully  balanced  spear — probably,  next  to  the  spear  of  Uganda,  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world.  Their  shields  were  veritable  wooden  doors.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  narrow  apron  of  antelope-skin,  or  finely-made  grass-cloth. 
They  wore  knobs,  cones,  and  patches  of  mud  attached  to  their  beards,  back  hair, 
and  behind  the  ears.  Old  Mwana  Ngoy  had  rolled  his  beard  in  a  ball  of  dark 
mud :  his  children  wore  their  hair  in  braids,  with  mud  fringes.  His  drummer  had 
a  great  crescent-shaped  patch  of  mud  at  the  back  of  the  head.  At  Kizambala  the 
natives  had  horns  and  cones  of  mud  on  the  tops  of  their  heads.  Others,  more  am- 
bitious, covered  the  entire  head  with  a  crown  of  mud. 

"  The  women,  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  hair,  manufactured  it  with  a  stif- 
fening of  light  cane  into  a  bonnet-shaped  head-dress,  allowing  the  back  hair  to 

flow  down  to  the  waist  in  masses  of  ringlets. 
They  seemed  to  do  all  the  work  of  life,  for  at  all 
hours  they  might  be  seen,  with  their  large  wick- 
er baskets  behind  them,  setting  out  for  tlie  rivers 
or  creeks  to  catch  fish,  or  returning  with  their 
fuel  baskets  strapped  on  across  their  foreheads. 
**  Their  villages  consist  of  one  or  more  broad 
streets,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  flanked  by  low,  square  huts,  ar- 
ranged in  tolerably  straight  lines,  and  generally 
situated  on  swells  of  land,  to  secure  rapid  drain- 
age. At  the  end  of  one  of  these  streets  is  the 
council  and  gossip  house,  overlooking  the  length 
of  the  avenue.  In  the  centre  is  a  platform  of 
tamped  clay,  with  a  heavy  tree-trunk  sunk  into 
it,  and  in  the  wood  have  been  scooped  out  a  number  of  troughs,  so  that  several 
women  may  pound  grain  at  once.     It  is  a  substitute  for  the  village  mill. 

**  The  houses  are  separated  into  two  or  more  apartments,  and  on  account  of  the 
compact  nature  of  the  clay  and  tamped  floor  are  easily  kept  clean.  The  roofs  are 
slimy  with  the  reek  of  smoke,  as  though  they  had  been  painted  with  coal-tar.    The 
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household  chattels  or  furniture  are  limited  to  food-baskets,  earthenware  pots,  an 
assortment  of  wickerwork  dishes,  the  family  shields,  spears,  knives,  swords,  and 
tools,  and  the  fish-baskets  lying  outside. 

*'They  are  tolerably  hospitable,  and  permit  strangers  the  free  use  of  their 
dwellings.  The  bananas  and  plantains  are  very  luxuriant,  while  the  Guinea  palms 
supply  the  people  with  oil  and  wine ;  the  forests  give  them  fuel,  the  rivers  fish, 
and  the  gardens  cassava,  ground-nuts,  and  Indian  corn. 

<*  The  chiefs  enact  strict  laws,  and,  though  possessed  of  but  little  actual  power 
either  of  wealth  or  retinue,  exact  the  utmost  deference,  and  are  exceedingly  cere- 
monious, being  always  followed  by  a  drummer,  who  taps  his  drum  with  masterly 
skill  born  of  long  and  continued  practice. 

"  On  the  11th  we  crossed  the  Luama  River — ^a  stream  two  hundred  yards  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep  in  the  centre  at  the  ferry^-called  the  Rugumba  in  Ubujwe. 
Below  the  ford,  as  far  as  the  Lualaba,  its  current  is  from  three  to  six  knots  an  hour, 
^nd  about  five  feet  deep,  flowing  over  a  shaly  bed. 

'*  On  the  w^tem  side  of  the  Luama  the  women  at  once  fied  upon  the  approach 
of  our  caravan — ^a  certain  sign  that  there  had  been  trouble  between  them  and  Arabs. 

'^  My  predecessors,  Livingstone  and  Cameron,  had,  after  crossing  the  stream, 
proceeded  west,  but  I  preferred  to  follow  the  Luama  to  its  junction  with  the  Lua- 
laba, and  thence  to  Nyangwe.  « 

"  The  Luama  valley  is  about  twenty  miles  wide,  furrowed  with  many  water- 
courses; the  soil  is  poor,  abounding  with  yellow  quartz,  but  resting  upon  soft 
shale.  The  ridges  are  formed  of  dykes  of  granite,  which  peep  out  frequently  in 
large  masses  from  among  the  foliage  of  trees.. 

"  The  people  appeared  to  be  very  timid,  but  behaved  amiably.  Over  fifty  fol- 
lowed us,  and  carried  loads  most  willingly.  Three  volunteered  to  follow  us  where- 
ever  we  should  go,  but  we  declined  their  offer. 

"  Our  riding-donkeys  were  the  first  ever  seen  in  Manyema,  and  effected  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  in  our  favor.  They  obtained  more  admiration  than  even  we 
Europeans.  Hundreds  of  natives  ran  up  to  us  at  each  village  in  the  greatest  ex- 
citement to  behold  the  strange,  long-eared  animals,  and  followed  us  long  distances 
from  their  homes  to  observe  the  donkeys'  motions. 

^'  One  donkey,  known  by  the  name  of  Muscati,  a  high-spirited  animal  from 
Arabia,  possessed  braying  powers  which  almost  equalled  the  roar  of  a  lion  in  vol- 
ume, and  really  appeared  to  enjoy  immensely  the  admiration  he  excited.  His 
asinine  soul  took  great  delight  in  braying  at  the  unsophisticated  Africans  of  the 
trans-Luama,  for  his  bray  sent  them  flying  in  all  directions.  Scores  of  times  dur- 
ing a  day's  march  we  were  asked  the  name  of  the  beast,  and,  having  learned  it,  they 
were  never  tired  of  talking  about  the  *  Mpunda.' 

"  One  must  not  rashly  impute  all  the  blame  to  the  Arabs  and  Wa-Swahili  of  the 
Zanzibar  coast  for  their  excesses  in  Manyema,  for  the  natives  are  also  in  a  way  to 
blame.  Just  as  the  Saxon  and  Dane  and  Jute,  invited  by  the  Britons,  became  their 
masters,  so  the  Arabs,  invited  by  the  Manyema  to  assist  them  against  one  another, 
have  become  their  tyrants. 

"  Bribes  were  offered  to  us  three  times  by  Manyema  chiefs  to  assist  them  in 
destroying  their  neighbors,  to  whom  they  are  of  near  kin,  and  with  whom  they 
have  almost  daily  intimate  relations.     Our  refusal  of  ivory  and  slaves  appeared  to 
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surprise  the  chiefs,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  white  men  were  not  as 
good  as  the  Arabs,  for — though  it  was  true  we  did  not  rob  them  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  enslave  their  sons,  or  despoil  them  of  a  single  article — the  Arabs 
would  have  assisted  them. 

"  One  really  does  not  know  whether  to  pity  or  to  despise  the  natives  of  Man- 
yema.  Many  are  amiable  enough  to  deserve  good  and  kind  treatment,  but  others 
are  hardly  human.  They  fly  to  the  woods  upon  the  approach  of  strangers,  leav- 
ing their  granaries  *  of  Indian  corn,  erected  like  screens  across  the  streets,  or  just 
outside  the  villages,  in  tempting  view  of  hungry  people.  If  the  strangers  follow 
them  mto  the  woods  to  persuade  them  to  return  and  sell  food,  the  purpose  of  the 
visit  is  mistaken,  and  they  are  assailed  from  behind  depths  of  bush  and  tall  trees. 
They  are  humble  and  liberal  to  the  strong-armed  Arab,  savage  and  murderous  and 
cannibalistic  to  small  bands,  and  every  slain  man  provides  a  banquet  of  meat  for 
the  forest-natives  of  Manyema.     Livingstone's  uniform  gentle  treatment  of  all 
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classes  deserved  a  better  return  than  to  have  his  life  attempted  four  times.  His 
patience  finally  exhausted,  and  his  life  in  danger,  he  gave  the  order  to  his  men, 
*  Fire  upon  them,  these  men  are  wicked.' 

**0n  the  13th,  after  a  march  of  thirteen  miles  in  a  west-southwest  direction, 
along  a  very  crooked  path,  we  arrived  at  Kabungwe. 

"  At  this  settlement  we  observed  for  the  first  time  spears  all  of  wood,  having 
their  points  sharp  and  hardened  in  fire  and  shafts  eight  to  ten  feet  long.     As  each 

♦  These  granaries  consist  of  tall  poles — like  telegraph  poles— planted  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  feet  from  each  other,  to  which  are  attached  about  a  dozen  lines  of  lliane,  or 
creepers,  at  intervals,  from  top  to  bottom.  On  tliese  several  lines  are  suspended  the  maize, 
point  downwards,  by  the  shucks  of  the  cob.  Their  appearance  suggests  lofty  screens  built 
up  of  corn. 
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warrior  possesses  a  sheaf  of  these  weapons,  besides  a  vast  wooden  shield,  he  is 
saificientlj  armed  against  a  native  enemy,  and  might,  by  a  little  boldness,  become 
a  dangerous  foe  to  an  Arab. 

"  The  currency  throughout  Manyema  consists  of  cowries.  Six  cowries  formed 
the  ration  money  of  the  Wahgwana,  three  cowries  purchased  a  chicken,  two  pro- 
cured ten  maize-ears,  one  cowrie  obtained  the  service  of  a  native  to  grind  the  grain, 
two  cowries  were  a  day's  hire  for  a  porter ;  so  that  the  Wangwana  and  Wanyam- 
wezi  were  enjoying  both  abundance  and  relief  from  labor  while  we  were  travelling 
through  Manyema. 

"  At  Kabungw6  I  was  alarmed  at  an  insufferable  odor  that  pervaded  the  air  we 
breathed,  for,  whether  in  the  house  or  without,  the  atmosphere  seemed  loaded  with 
an  intolerable  stench.  On  inquiring  of  the  natives  whether  there  was  any  dead 
animal  putrefying  in  the  neighborhood,  they  pointed  to  the  firewood  that  was  burn- 
ing, and  to  a  tree — a  species  of  laurel — as  that  which  emitted  the  smell.  Upon 
examination  I  found  it  was  indeed  due  to  this  strange  wood,  which,  however,  only 
becomes  offensive  under  the  action  of  fire. 

**  Between  Kabungw6  and  Mtuyu,  our  next  camp,  the  country  is  extremely 
populous.  Were  all  the  villages  we  passed  inhabited  by  brave  men,  a  brigade  of 
European  troops  could  not  move  without  precaution.  The  people,  however,  did 
not  attempt  to  molest  us,  though  an  enormous  number  came  out  to  stare  at  us  and 
our  donkeys. 

"  The  natives  are  quick  to  adopt  nicknames.  In  some  places  the  Arabs  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Mwana  Ngomb6,  *  lords  of  cows.' 

"  The  Sarmeen  of  my  first  expedition  received  from  his  comrades,  for  his  de- 
t«?ctive  qualities,  the  name  of  Kach^che,  or  the  *  weasel.' 

"Sambuzi  received  the  title  of  Mta-uza,  or  the  *  spoiler;'  and  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates was  called  Kiswaga,  or  *  fleet-foot.' 

"  Kalulu's  name  was  formerly  Ndugu  Mali,  *  brother  of  money.' 
"  Wadi  Safeni  had  a  young  relative  in  the  expedition  entitled  Akili  Mali,  or 
*  one  who  is  wise  with  his  money.' 

^*  In  the  same  manner  countries  receive  appellations  distinctive  of  peculiarities, 
such  as, 

Unya-Nyembe.  land  of  hoes. 

U-Yofu,  land  of  elephants. 

Unya-Mbewa»  land  of  goals. 

Uaya-Nkondo,  land  of  sheep. 

U-EoDongo,  land  of  travellers. 

Unya-Nguruwe,  land  of  hogs. 

U-Nguru,  land  of  mountains. 

U-Kusu,  laud  of  parrots. 

U-Ganda,  land  of  drums. 

U-Lungu  or  U-Rungu,  plain  land. 

Ma-Rungu,  plateau  land. 

U-Kutu,  land  of  ears  (long  ears  ?). 

U-Earanga,  laud  of  ground-nuts. 

U-Lua,  or  U-Rua,  land  of  lakes. 

U-Emba,  lake  land. 

U-Bwari,  land  of  food. 
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"  Mtuyu  is  the  easternmost  settlement  of  the  country  of  Uzura.  On  arrival 
we  perceived  that  all  their  women  were  absent,  and  naturally  inquired  what  had 
become  of  them.  They  replied,  in  pathetic  strains, '  Oh,  they  are  all  dead  ;  all  cut 
off,  every  one.     It  was  the  small-pox  I' 

"  We  sympathized  with  them,  of  course,  because  of  such  a  terfible  loss,  and 
attempted  to  express  our  concern.  But  one  of  our  enterprising  people,  while  en- 
deavoring to  search  out  a  good  market  for  his 
cowries,  discovered  several  dozen  of  the  women  in 
a  wooded  ravine  !  They  had  been  concealed  under 
the  supposition  that  we  were  slave-hunters. 

"  Skirting  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
Luama  valley  on  the  north,  we  marched  to  Mpungu, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  west  of  Mtuyu.  Kitet^,  its 
chief,  is  remarkable  for  a  plaited  beard  twenty 
inches  long,  decorated  at  the  tips  with  a  number  of 
blue  glass  beads.  His  hair  was  also  trussed  up  on 
the  crown  of  his  head  in  a  shapely  mass.  His 
brother  possessed  a  beard  six  inches  long;  there 
were  half  a  dozen  others  with  beards  of  three  or 
four  inches  long.  Kitet^'s  symbol  of  royalty  was 
a  huge  truncheon,  or  Hercules  club,  blackened  and 
hardened  by  fire.  His  village  was  neat,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  huts  peculiar,  as  the  picture 
below  shows. 

"The  Luama  valley  at  TTzura  at  this  season 
presents  a  waving  extent  of  grass-grown  downs, 
and  while  crossing  over  the  higher  swells  of  land 
we  enjoyed  uninterrupted  views  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  the  west  and  south. 

**  From  Mpungu  we  travelled  through  an  inter- 
esting country  (a  distance  of  four  miles),  and  sud- 
denly from  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge  saw  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Luama  with  the  majestic  Lualaba. 
The  former  appeared  to  have  a  breadth  of  four 
hundred  yards  at  the  mouth ;  the  latter  was  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  wide, 
a  broad  river  of  a  pale  gray  color  winding  slowly  from  south  and  by  east. 

"  We  hailed  its  appearance  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  rested  on  the  spot  to  enjoy 
the  view.  Across  the  river,  beyond  a  tawny,  grassy  stretch  towards  the  south- 
southwest,  is  Mount  Kijima;  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  to  the 
south-southeast,  across  the  Luama,  runs  the  Luhye-ya  ridge;  from  its  base  the 
plain  slopes  to  the  swift  Luama.  In  the  bed  of  the  great  river  are  two  or  three 
small  islands,  green  with  the  verdure  of  trees  and  sedge.  I  likened  it  even  here 
to  the  Mississippi,  as  it  appears  before  the  impetuous,  full-volumed  Missouri  pours 
its  nisty-brown  water  into  it. 

"  A  secret  rapture  filled  my  soul  as  I  gazed  upon  the  majestic  stream.  The 
great  mystery  that  for  all  these  centuries  nature  had  kept  hidden  away  from  the 
world  of  science  was  waiting  to  be  solved.     For  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  I 
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had  followed  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Livingstone  to  the  confluence,  and  now  be- 
fore me  lay  the  superb  river  itself !     My  task  was  to  follow  it  to  the  ocean." 

*'  It  is  getting  late,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  glancing  at  his  watch,  "  and  I 
will  leave  you  at  this  point  where  you  can  dream  of  the  great  river  and 
its  course  to  the  sea.  To-morrow  you  shall  hear  about  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  encountered  in  going  forward  with  the  expedition." 

As  Mr.  Stanley  retired  he  was  loudly  applauded,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  little  audience  were  greatly  pleased  to  hear  from  his  own  lips 
the  account  of  his  journey  through  the  African  wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DimCULTIES  OF  LIVINGSTONE  AND  CAMERON  WITH  THEIR  FOLLOWERS.— PER. 
SONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  TIPPU-TIB.— NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  AN  ESCORT.—TIPPU- 
TIB  ARRANGES  TO  GO  WITH  STANLEY.— THE  WONDERS  OF  UREGGA.— GO- 
RILLAS AND  BOA-CONSTRICTORS.  — THEIR  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES.  —  A 
NATION  OF  DWARFS.— HOW  STANLEY  DECIDED  WHAT  ROUTE  TO  FOLLOW.— 
HEADS  OR  TAILS?— "SHALL  IT  BE  SOUTH  OR  NORTH ?"— SIGNING  THE  CON- 
TRACT WITH  TIPPU-TIB.— A  REMARKABLE  ACCIDENT— ENTERING  NYANGWfi.— 
LOCATION  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PLACE.— ITS  ARAB  RESIDENTS.— MAR- 
KET  SCENES  AT  NYANGWti.— READY  FOR  THE  START. 

THE  forenoon  of  the  next  day  was  passed  as  usual ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  party  assembled  for  the  continuation  of  the  story  of  the 
journey  across  the  Dark  Continent.  It  was  Fred's  turn  to  read,  and 
the  young  man  was  promptly  in  his  place  at  the  table,  and  with  the  open 
volume  before  him. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  left  us,  last  evening,"  said  Fred,  "  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  which  he  called  the  Livingstone,  but  which  is  more  familiar 
to  us  as  the  Congo.  Early  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  resumed  his 
march,  pressing  forward  in  the  direction  of  Nyangwe,  the  farthest  point 
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reached  by  Livingstone  and  afterwards  by  Cameron.  Both  these  travel- 
lers greatly  desired  to  explore  the  mysterious  river  which  flowed  past 
Nyangwe,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  Neither  could  induce  his  men  to 
advance  beyond  that  point ;  they  tried  to  purchase  or  hire  canoes  with 
which  to  descend  the  river,  but  none  could  be  obtained. 

"  The  same  fate  threatened  to  faU  upon  Stanley,  and  compel  him  to 
turn  back  to  Ujiji  just  as  had  been  the  case  with  Livingstone.  But  it 
was  his  good-fortune  to  meet  one  Hamed  bin  Mohammed,  or  Tippu-Tib, 
an  Arab  trader  of  great  influence,  who  is  well  known  throughout  Cen- 
tral Africa.  He  has  a  large  force  of  Arabs  under  his  control,  and  is  a 
sort  of  migratory  king  among  the  people  where  he  moves.  He  can  easily 
assemble  a  thousand  Arab  fighting-men  at  a  few  days'  notice,  and  at  al- 
most any  moment  he  can  command  the  services  of  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them.    Here  is  a  description  of  him  as  given  by  Mr.  Stanley : 

"  He  was  a  tall,  black-bearded  man,  of  negroid  complexion,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
straight,  and  quick  in  his  movements,  a  picture  of  energy  and  strength.  lie  had 
a  fine,  intelligent  face,  with  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  eyes,  and  gleaming  white 
and  perfectly  formed  teeth.  He  was  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  young  Arabs, 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  chief,  and  a  score  of  Wangwana  and  Wanyamwezi  fol- 
lowers whom  he  had  led  over  thousands  of  miles  through  Africa. 

"  With  the  air  of  a  well-bred  Arab,  and  almost  courtier-like  in  his  manner,  he 
welcomed  me  to  the  village,  and  his  slaves  being  ready  at  hand  with  mat  and  bol- 
ster, he  reclined  vk-h-vis^  while  a  buzz  of  admiration  of  his  style  was  perceptible 
from  the  on-lookers.  After  regarding  him  for  a  few  minutes,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Arab  was  a  remarkable  man — the  most  remarkable  man  I  had  met 
among  Arabs,  Wa-Swahili,  and  half-castes  in  Africa.  He  was  neat  in  his  person, 
his  clothes  were  of  a  spotless  white,  his  fez-cap  brand-new,  his  waist  was  encircled 
by  a  rich  dowl6,  his  dagger  was  splendid  with  silver  filigree,  and  his  tout  ensemble 
was  that  of  an  Arab  gentleman  in  very  comfortable  circumstances 

"  The  person  above  described  was  the  Arab  who  had  escorted  Cameron  across 
the  Lualaba  as  far  as  Utotera,  south  latitude  5°,  and  east  longitude  25°  64'.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,'  there  was  no  person  at  Nyangwe  whose  evidence  was  more  valua- 
ble than  Tippu-Tib's  as  to  the  direction  that  my  predecessor' at  Nyangw6  had  taken. 
The  information  he  gave  me  was  sufficiently  clear — and  was,  moreover,  confirmed 
by  other  Arabs — that  the  greatest  problem  of  African  geography  was  left  un- 
touched at  the  exact  spot  where  Dr.  Livingstone  had  felt  himself  unable  to  prose- 
cute his  travels,  and  whence  he  had  retraced  his  steps  to  Ujiji  never  to  return  to 
Nyangwe." 

''  After  a  long  conference,"  said  Fred,  "  Mr.  Stanley  asked  Tippu-Tib 
if  he  would  accompany  the  expedition  in  the  exploration  of  the  great 
river.  The  Arab  at  first  declined  the  proposal,  but  aft«r  several  inter- 
views and  a  considerable  amount  of  negotiation,  it  was  arranged  that,  in 
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consideration  of  five  thousand  dollars,  Tippu-Tib  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  followers  would  accompany  Mr.  Stanley  for  a  distance  of 
sixty  marches  from  Nyangw^  in  any  direction  the  latter  should  choose 
to  take.  The  contract  between  them  was  very  carefully  drawn,  and  a 
considerable  time  was  spent  in  arranging  it. 


WAITING  TO   BE   PHOTOORAPHKD. 


"  While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  Mr.  Stanley  obtained  all 
the  information  possible  from  Arabs  and  others  relative  to  the  region  he 
proposed  to  visit.  One  Arab  who  claimed  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  river  for  a  great  distance  said  it  flowed  '  to  the  north,  to  the  north, 
always  to  the  north,  and  there  is  no  end  to  it  till  it  reaches  the  salt  sea.' 
He  had,  he  declared,  travelled  to  the  north  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
till  he  reached  the  country  of  the  dwarfs,  a  journey  of  nine  months. 
They  were  a  powerful  people,  although  they  were  so  small ;  the  men 
were  only  a  yajxi  high,  with  big  heads  and  long  beards.  His  party  had 
a  terrible  fight  with  these  dwarfs,  who  fought  with  poisoned  arrows  that 
cause  death  almost  instantly  by  the  shghtest  scratch.  Every  man  that 
was  killed  was  immediately  eaten  by  the  dwarfs,  who  have  the  re])utar 
tion  of  being  the  vrorst  cannibals  in  all  Africa.  Out  of  two  or  three 
hundred  Arabs  that  went  on  this  expedition,  only  about  thirty  remained 
to  return  to  Nyangwe. 
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"  After  listening  to  this  wonderful  story  Mr.  Stanley  asked  the  Arab 
if  he  saw  any  other  curious  things  on  his  journey. 

" '  Oh,  yes !'  he  answered.  '  There  are  monstrous  large  boa-constrictors 
in  the  forest  of  Uregga,  suspended  by  their  tails  to  the  branches,  waiting 
for  the  passer-by  or  for  a  stray  antelope.  The  ants  in  that  forest  are 
not  to  be  despised.  You  cannot  travel  without  your  body  being  covered 
with  them,  when  they  sting  you  Uke  wasps.  The  leopards  are  so  nu- 
merous that  you  cannot  go  very  far 
without  seeing  one.  Almost  every 
native  wears  a  leopard-skin  cap.  The 
sokos  (gorillas)  are  in  the  woods,  and 
woe  befall  the  man  or  woman  met 
alone  by  them ;  for  they  run  up  to 
you  and  seize  your  hands,  and  bite 
the  fingers  off  one  by  one,  and  as 
fast  as  they  bite  one  off,  they  spit 
it  out.  The  Wasongora  Meno  and 
Waregga  are  cannibals,  and  unless 
the  force  is  very  strong,  they  never 
let  strangers  pass.    It  is  nothing  but 

,         ,^     ,   , .  /-w    1        i.  A  TOUNG  80K0  (OORILLA). 

constant  fightmg.    Only  two  years  ^ 

ago  a  party  armed  with  three  hundred  guns  started  north  of  Usongora 
Meno ;  they  only  brought  sixty  guns  back,  and  no  ivory.  If  one  tries  to 
go  by  the  river,  there  are  falls  after  falls,  which  carry  the  people  over 
and  drown  them.  A  party  of  thirty  men,  in  three  canoes,  went  down 
the  river  half  a  day's  journey  from  Nyangwe,  when  the  old  white  man 
(Livingstone)  was  living  there.  They  were  all  dro^vned,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  did  not  go  on.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  eaten, 
for  what  could  he  have  done  ?  Ah,  no.  Master,  the  country  is  bad,  and 
the  Arabs  have  given  it  up.  They  will  not  try  the  journey  into  that 
country  again,  after  trying  it  three  times  and  losing  nearly  five  hundred 
men  altogether.' 

"  Before  closing  his  contract  with  Tippu-Tib  Mr.  Stanley  consulted 
Frank  Pocock,  his  only  remaining  white  companion,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  views  of  the  matter.  I  will  read  his  account  of  the  consultation  and 
what  followed  it. 


"  At  6  p.  M.  a  couple  of  saucers,  filled  with  palm-oil  and  fixed  with  cotton-wick, 
were  lit.  It  was  my  after-dinner  hour,  the  time  for  pipes  and  coffee,  which  Frank 
was  always  invited  to  share. 

**  When  he  came  in  the  coffee-pot  was  boiling,  and  little  Mabruki  was  in  wait- 
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ing  to  pour  out.  The  tobacco-pouch,  filled  with  the  choicest  production  of  Africa 
— that  of  Masansi,  near  Uvira — was  ready.  Mabruki  poured  out  the  coffee,  and 
retired,  leaving  us  together. 

"  *  Now  Frank,  my  son,'  I  said,  *  sit  down.  I  am  about  to  have  a  long  and  se- 
rious chat  with  you.  Life  and  death — yours  as  well  as  mine,  and  those  of  all  the 
expedition — hang  on  the  decision  I  make  to-night.' 


BLACKSMITHS   AT  WORK. 


"  And  then  I  reminded  him  of  his  friends  at  home,  and  also  of  the  dangers 
before  him ;  of  the  sorrow  his  death  would  cause,  and  also  of  the  honors  that 
would  greet  his  success ;  of  the  facility  of  returning  to  Zanzibar,  and  also  of  the 
perilous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  advance — thus  carefully  alternating  the  pro  with 
the  con,  so  as  not  to  betray  my  own  inclinations.  I  reminded  him  of  the  hid- 
eous scenes  we  had  already  been  compelled  to  witness  and  to  act  in,  pointing 
out  that  other  wicked  tribes,  no  doubt,  lay  before  us ;  but  also  recalling  to  his 
memory  how  treachery,  cunning,  and  savage  courage  had  been  baulked  by  pa- 
tience and  promptitude ;  and  how  we  still  possessed  the  power  to  punish  those 
who  threatened  us  or  murdered  our  friends.  And  I  ended  with  words  something 
like  these : 

"  *  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  what  the  Arabs  say  about  the  ferocity  of 
these  natives  before  us.  Livingstone,  after  fifteen  thousand  ihiles  of  travel,  and  a 
lifetime  of  experience  among  Africans,  would  not  have  yielded  the  brave  struggle 
without  strong  reasons;  Cameron,  with  his  forty-five  Snider  rifles,  would  never 
have  turned  away  from  such  a  brilliant  field  if  he  had  not  sincerely  thought  that 
they  were  insufficient  to  resist  the  persistent  attacks  of  countless  thousands  of 
wild  men.  But  while  we  grant  that  there  may  be  a  modicum  of  truth  in  what  the 
Arabs  say,  it  is  in  their  ignorant,  superstitious  nature  to  exaggerate  what  they  have 
seen.  A  score  of  times  have  we  proved  them  wrong.  Yet  their  reports  have  al- 
ready made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Wangwana  and  Wanyamweafi. 
They  are  already  trembling  with  fear,  because  they  suspect  that  1  am  about  to  at- 
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•  tempt  the  cannibal  lands  beyond  Nyangw^.  On  the  day  that  we  propose  to  begin 
our  journey,  we  shall  have  no  expedition. 

"  *  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  confident  that,  if  I  am  able  to  leave  Nyangw6  with 
the  expedition  intact,  and  to  place  a  breadth  of  wild  country  between  our  party 
and  the  Arab  depot,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  men  of  them.  There  are  good  stuff, 
heroic  qualities,  in  them ;  but  we  must  get  free  from  the  Arabs,  or  they  will  be 
very  soon  demoralized.  It  is  for  this  purpose  I  am  negotiating  with  Tippu-Tib. 
If  I  can  arrange  with  him  and  leave  Nyangwe  without  the  dreadful  loss  we  expe- 
rienced at  Ujiji,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  inspire  my  men  to  dare  anything  with  me. 

"  *  The  difficulty  of  transport,,  again,  is  enormous.  We  cannot  obtain  canoes  at 
Nyangw6.  Livingstone  could  notr  Cameron  failed.  No  doubt  I  shall  fail.  I 
shall  not  try  to  obtain  any.  But  we  might  buy  up  all  the  axes  that  we  can  see 
between  here  and  Nyangw6,  and,,  travelling  overland  on  this  side  the  Lualaba,  we 
might,  before  Tippu-Tib's  contract  is  at  an  end,  come  across  a  tribe  which  would 
sell  their  canoes.  We  have  sufficient  stores  to  last  a  long  time,  and  I  shaU  pur- 
chase more  at  Nyangwe.  If  the  natives  will  not  sell,  we  can  make  our  own  canoes, 
if  we  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  axes  to  set  all  hands>  at  work. 

"  *  Now,  what  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,  Frank,  is  your  opinion  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  do.' 

"  Frank's  answer  was  ready. 

" '  1  say,  "  Go  on,  sir."  ' 

"  *  Think  well,  my  dear  fellow  ;  don't  be  hasty ;  Kfe  and  death  hang  on  our  de- 
cision.    Don't  you  think  we  could  explore  to  the  east  of  Cameron's  road  V 

"  *  But  there  is  nothing  like  this  great  river,  sir.' 

"  *  What  do  you  say  to  Lake  Lincoln,  Lake  Kamolondo,  Lake  Bemba,  and  all 
that  part,  down  to  the  Zambezi  ?' 

"  *  Ah  !  that  is  a  fine  field,  sir ;  and  perhaps  the  natives  would  not  be  so  fero- 
cious.    Would  they  V 

**  *  Yet,  as  you  said  just  now,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  great  river,  which 
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for  all  these  thousands  of  years  has  been  flowing  steadily  to  the  north  through 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles,  of  which  no  one  has  ever  heard  a 
word.' 

"  *  Let  us  follow  the  river,  sir.' 

"  *  Yet,  my  friend,  think  yet  again.  Look  at  all  these  faithful  fellows  whose 
lives  depend  on  our  word ;  think  of  our  own,  for  we  are  yet  young  and  strong 
and  active.  Why  should  we  throw  them  away  for  a  barren  honor,  or  if  we  succeed 
have  every  word  we  said  doubted,  and  carped  at,  and  our  motives  misconstrued  by 
malicious  minds,  who  distort  everything  to  our  injury  V 

**  *  Ah,  true,  sir.  I  was  one  of  those  who  doubted  that  you  had  ever  foundl 
Livingstone.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  now.  Until  I  came  to  Zanzibar,  and  saw 
your  people,  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  there  are  hundreds  in  Rochester  who  shared! 
my  opinion.' 

**  *  And  do  you  believe,  Frank,  that  you  are  in  Manyema  now  V 

*'  *  I  am  obliged  to,  sir.' 

"  *  Are  you  not  afraid,  should  you  return  to  England,  that  when  men  say  you 
have  never  been  to  Africa,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  you  will  come  to  disbelieve  it 
yourself  ?' 

"  *  Ah,  no,  sir,'  he  replied.  *  I  can  never  forget  Ituru ;  the  death  of  my  broth- 
er in  that  wild  land ;  the  deaths  of  so  many  Wangwana  there  ;  the  great  lake ; 
L^ganda;  our  march  to  Muta  Nzege ;  Rumanika ;  my  life  in  Ujiji ;  the  Tanganika ; 
and  our  march  here.' 

** '  But  what  do  you  think,  Frank  ?  Had  we  not  better  explore  northeast  of 
here,  until  we  reach  Muta  Nzege,  circumnavigate  that  lake,  and  strike  across  to 
Uganda  again,  and  return  to  Zanzibar  by  way  of  Kagehyi  V 

"  *  That  would  be  a  fine  job,  sir,  if  we  could  do  it.' 

"*  Yet,  if  you  think  of  it,  Frank,  this  great  river  which  Livingstone  first  saw^ 
and  which  broke  his  heart  almost  to  turn  away  from  and  leave  a  mystery,  is  a 
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noble  field  too.  Fancy,  by  and  by,  after  buying  or  building  canoes,  our  floating 
down  the  river  day  by  day,  either  to  the  Nile  or  to  some  vast  lake  in  the  far  north, 
or  to»  the  Congo  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  I  Think  what  a  benefit  our  journey  will 
be  to  Africa.  Steamers  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Lake  Bemba,  and  to  all 
the  great  rivers  which  run  into  it  I' 

" '  I  say,  sir,  let  us  toss  up ;  best  two  out  of  three  to  decide  it.' 

"  *  Toss  away.     Here  is  a  rupee.' 

^'  *  Heads  for  the  north  and  the  Lualaba ;  tails  for  the  south  and  Katanga.' 

**  Frank  stood  up,  his  face  beaming.  He  tossed  the  rupee  high  up.  The  coin 
dropped. 

"*What  is  it?'  I  asked. 

**  *  Tails,  sir !'  said  Frank,  with  a  face  expressive  of  strong  disapproval. 

"  *  Toss  again.' 

"  He  tossed  again,  and  *  tails '  was  again  announced — and  six  times  running 
*  tails '  won. 


*  HEADS  FOR  THE   NORTH   AMD  THE   LUALABA;   TAILS  FOR  THE    SOUTH   AND   KATANOA/' 


"  We  then  tried  straws — the  short  straws  for  the  south,  the  long  straws  for 
the  River  Lualaba — and  again  we  were  disappointed,  for  Frank  persisted  in  draw- 
ing out  the  short  straws,  and  in  leaving  the  long  straws  in  my  hands. 

"  *  It  is  of  no  use,  Frank.  We'll  face  our  destiny,  despite  the  rupee  and  straws. 
With  your  help,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will  follow  the  river.' 

"  *  Mr.  Stanley,  have  no  fear  of  me.  I  shall  stand  by  you.  The  last  words  of 
my  dear  old  father  were, "  Stick  by  your  master."  And  there  is  my  hand,  sir ;  you 
shall  never  have  cause  to  doubt  me.' 

"  '  Good ;  I  shall  go  on,  then.     I  will  finish  this  contract  with  Tippu-Tib,  for 
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the  Wangwana,  on  seeing  him  accompany  us,  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  follow  me. 
We  may  also  recruit  others  at  Nyangw6.  And  then,  if  the  natives  will  allow  peace- 
ful passage  through  their  countries,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  our  duty  s4ys, 
**Goon.'" 

"  The  next  night  Tippu-Tib  and  his  friends  visited  me  again.  The  contract 
was  written,  and  signed  by  the  respective  parties  and  their  witnesses.  The 
Wangwana  chiefs  were  then  called,  and  it  was  announced  to  them  that  Tippu-Tib, 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  guns  and  seventy  Wanyamwezi  spearmen,  would  escort 
us  a  distance  of  sixty  camps,  when,  if  we  found  the  countries  hostile  to  us,  and  no 
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hopes  of  meeting  other  traders,  we  should  return  with  him  to  Nyangw6.  If  we 
met  Portuguese  or  Turkish  traders,  a  portion  of  us  would  continue  the  journey 
with  them,  and  the  remainder  would  return  with  Tippu-Tib  to  Nyangw6.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  satisfaction,  and  the  chiefs  said  that,  owing  to 
Tippu-Tib*8  presence,  no  Arab  at  Nyangw6  would  dare  to  harbor  a  runaway  from 
the  expedition. 

"  Cowries  and  beads  were  then  counted  out  and  given  that  evening  to  Tippu- 
Tib,  as  ration  money  for  ten  days  from  the  day  of  his  departure  from  Mwana 
Mamba. 

"  The  next  morning,  being  the  24th  of  October,  the  expedition  left  Mwana 
Blamba  in  high  spirits.  The  good  effect  of  the  contract  with  Tippu-Tib  had  al- 
ready brought  us  recruits,  for  on  the  road  I  observed  several  strange  faces  of  men 
who,  on  our  arrival  at  the  first  camp,  Marimbu,  eleven  miles  northwest  from  Mwana 
Mamba,  appeared  before  my  tent,  and  craved  to  be  permitted  to  follow  us.  They 
14 
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'received  an  advance  in  cloth,  and  their  names  were  entered  on  the  muster-list  of 
the  expedition  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  other  Wanyamwezi  and  Wangwana. 

"  Through  a  tine  rolling  country,  but  depopulated,  with  every  mile  marked  by 
ruined  villages,  we  marched  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  on  the  26th  of 
October  arrived  at  Kankumba,  crossing  the  Mshama  stream  by  the  way. 

"  About  one  mile  from  our  camp  was  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Kunda  River, 
another  tributary  of  the  Lualaba,  which  rises  in  Uzimba ;  to  the  east-northeast  of 
us,  about  eight  miles  off,  rose  some  hilly  cones,  spurs  of  the  Manyema  hills ;  on 
the  west  stretched  a  rolling  grassy  land  extending  to  the  Lualaba. 

"  The  grass  (genus  Pankum)  of  Manyema  is  like  other  things  in  this  prolific 
land,  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  denser  than  the  richest  field  of  com.  The  stalks 
are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  eight  feet  higL  In  fact,  what  I  have  called 
*  grassy  land '  is  more  like  a  waving  country  planted  with  young  bamboo. 

"  Young  Kalulu,  who,  since  his  recapture  at  the  Uguha  port  on  Lake  Tanganika, 
had  been  well  behaved,  and  was  in  high  favor  again,  met  with  a  serious  and  very 
remarkable  accident  at  Kankumba.  A  chief,  called  Mabruki  the  elder,  had  re- 
tained a  cartridge  in  his  Snider,  contrary  to  orders,  and,  leaving  it  carelessly  on 
the  stacked  goods,  a  hurrying  Mgwana  kicked  it  down  with  his  foot,  which  caused 
it  to  explode.  Kalulu,  who  was  reclining  on  his  mat  near  a  fire,  was  wounded  in 
no  fewer  than  eight  places,  the  bullet  passing  through  the  outer  part  of  his  lower 
legs,  the  upper  part  of  his  thigh,  and,  glancing  over  his  right  ribs,  through  the 
muscles  of  his  left  arm. 

"  Though  the  accident  had  caused  severe  wounds,  there  was  no  danger,  and,  by 
applying  a  little  arnica,  lint,  and  bandages,  we  soon  restored  him  to  a  hopeful  view 
of  his  case. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  descended  from  our  camp  at  Kankumba  to 
the  banks  of  the  Kunda,  a  river  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep  at  the 
ferry.  The  canoemen  were  Wagenya,  or  Wenya,  fishermen  under  the  protection  of 
Sheik  Abed  bin  Salim,  alias  '  Tanganika.' 


A   CANOE  OF  TtIK   WENTA,  OR  WAOEMTA,  nSHERllEN. 

"  A  rapid  march  of  four  miles  brought  us  to  the  outskirts  of  Xyangw6,  where 
we  were  met  by  Abed  bin  Salim,  an  old  man  of  sixty-five  years  of  age,  Mohammed 
bin  Sayid,  a  young  Arab  with  a  remarkably  long  nose  and  small  eyes.  Sheik  Abed's 
fundis  or  elephant-hunters,  and  several  Wangwana,  all  dressed  in  spotless  white 
shirts,  crimson  fezzes,  and  sandals. 

"  Sheik  Abed  was  pleased  to  monopolize  me,  by  offering  me  a  house  in  hib 
neighborhood. 

"  The  manner  that  we  entered  Nyangw6  appeared,  from  subsequent  conversa- 
tion, to  have  struck  Sheik  Abed,  who,  from  his  long  residence  there,  had  wit- 
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nessed  the  arrival  and  departure  of  very  many  caravans.  There  was  none  of  the 
usual  firing  of  guns  and  wild  shouting  and  frenzied  action ;  and  the  order  and 
steadiness  of  veterans,  the  close  files  of  a  column  which  tolerably  well  understood 
by  this  time  the  difference  between  discipline  and  lawlessness  with  its  stragglers 
and  slovenly  laggards,  made  a  marked  impression  upon  the  old  Arab. 

"  Another  thing  that  surprised  him  was  the  rapidity  of  the  journey  from  the 
Tanganika — three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  in  forty-three  days,  inclusive  of 
all  halts.  He  said  that  the  usual  period  occupied  by  Arabs  was  between  three  and 
four  months.  Yet  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  in  admirable  condition. 
They  had  never  enjoyed  better  health,  and  we  had  not  one  sick  person ;  the  only 
one  incapacitated  for  work  was  Ealulu,  and  he  had  been  accidentally  wounded 
only  the  very  night  before.  Between  the  Tanganika  and  the  Arab  depot  of  Ny- 
angw6  neither  Frank  nor  I  had  suffered  the  slightest  indisposition. 

"  Nyangw6  is  the  extreme  westernmost  locality  inhabited  by  the  Arab  traders 
from  Zanzibar.  It  stands  in  east  longitude  26°  16',  south  latitude  4°  15',  on  the 
right  or  eastern  side  of  the  Lualaba,  on  the  verge  of  a  high  and  reddish  bank  ris- 
ing some  forty  feet  above  the  river,  with  clear  open  country  north  along  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  east  some  ten  miles,  south  over  seventy  miles,  or  as 
far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Luama  with  the  Lualaba.  The  town  called  Nyangwe 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  northern  section  has  for  its  centre  the  quarters 
of  Muini  Dugumbi,  the  first  Arab  arrival  here  (in  1868);  and  around  his  house 
are  the  commodious  quarters  of  his  friends,  their  families  and  slaves — in  all,  per- 
haps, three  hundred  houses.  The  southern  section  is  separated  from  its  neighbor 
by  a  broad  hollow,  cuHivated  and  sown  with  rice  for  the  Arabs.  When  the  Lua- 
laba rises  to  its  full  amplitude,  this  hollow  is  flooded.     The  chief  house  of  the 
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soathcm  half  of  Nyangwe  is  the  large  and  well-built  clay  banda  of  Sheik  Abed 
bm  Salim.  In  close  neighborhood  to  this  are  the  houses  and  huts  of  those  Arab 
Wangwana  who  prefer  the  company  of  Abed  bin  Salim  to  Muini  Dugumbi. 

**  Between  the  two  foreign  chiefs  of  Nyangw^  there  is  great  jealousy.  Each 
endeavors  to  be  recognized  by  the  natives  as  being  the  most  powerful.  Dugumbi 
is  an  east-coast  trader  of  Sa'adani,  a  half-caste,  a  vulgar,  coarse-minded  old  man  of 
probably  seventy  years  of  age,  w^ith  a  negroid  nose  and  a  negroid  mind.  Sheik 
Abed  is  a  tall,  thin  old  man,  white-bearded,  patriarchal  in  aspect,  narrow-minded, 
rather  peevish  and  quick  to  take  offence,  a  thorough  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  a 
fervid  Muslim. 

"Close  to  Abed's  elbows  of  late  years  has  been  the  long-nosed  young  Arab, 
Mohammed  bin  Sayid,  superstitious  beyond  measure,  of  enormous  cunning  and 
subtlety,  a  pertinacious  beggar,  of  keen  trading  instincts,  but  in  all  matters  outside 
trade  as  simple  as  a  child.  He  offered,  for  a  consideration  and  on  condition  that 
I  would  read  the  Arabic  Koran,  to  take  me  up  and  convey  mc  to  any  part  of  Africa 
within  a  day.  By  such  unblushing  falsehoods  he  has  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  Sheik  Abed.  The  latter  told  me  that  he  was  half  afraid 
of  him,  and  that  he  believed  Mohammed  was  an  extraordinary  man.  I  asked  the 
silly  old  sheik  if  he  had  lent  him  any  ivory.  Xo;  but  he  was  constantly  being 
asked  for  the  loan  of  ten  frasilah  (three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds)  of  ivory,  for 
which  he  was  promised  fifteen  frasilah,  or  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
within  six  months. 

"  Mohammed,  during  the  very  first  day  of  ray  arrival,  sent  one  of  his  favorite 
slaves  to  ask  first  for  a  little  writing-paper,  then  for  needles  and  thread,  and,  a 
couple  of  hours  afterwards,  for  white  pepper  and  a  bar  of  soap ;  in  the  evening, 
for  a  pound  or  two  of  sugar  and  a  little  tea,  and,  if  I  could  spare  it,  he  would  be 
much  obliged  for  some  coffee.  The  next  day  petitions,  each  very  prettily  worde<l 
— for  Mohammed  is  an  accomplished  reader  of 
the  Koran— came,  first  for  medicine,  then  for  a 
couple  of  yards  of  red  cloth,  then  for  a  few 
yards  of  fine  white  sheeting,  etc  I  becank; 
quite  interested  in  him — for  was  he  not  a  lov- 
able, genial  character,  as  he  sat  there  chewing 
betel-nut  and  tobacco  to  excess,  twinkling  hiti 
little  eyes  with  such  malicious  humor  in  them 
that,  while  talking  with  him,  I  could  not  with- 
draw mine  from  watching  their  quick  flashes 
of  cunning,  and  surveying  the  long,  thin  nose, 
with  its  impenetrable  mystery  and  classic  lines  f 
'  I  fear  Mohammed  did  not  love  me,  but  my 
admiration  was  excessive  for  Mohammed. 

"  *  La  il  Allah — il  Allah  V  he  was  heard  to 
say  to  Sheik  Abed,  *that  old  white  man 
Daoud  (Livingstone)  never  gave  much  to  any 
man;  this  white  man  gives  nothing.''  Cer- 
tainly not,  Mohammed.  My  admiration  is 
great  for  thee,  my  friend ;  but  thou  liest  so 
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that  I  am  disgusted  with  thee,  and  thou  hast  such  a  sweet,  plausible,  villainous 
look  in  thy  face,  I  could  punch  thee  heartily. 

"The  next  morning  Muini  (Lord)  Dugumbi  and  following  came — a  g^^g 
of  veritable  freebooters,  chief  est  of  whom  was  the  famous  Mtagamoyo  — *  the 
butcher  of  women  and  fusillader  of  children.  Tippu-Tib,  when  I  asked  him,  a 
few  weeks  after,  what  he  thought  of  Mtagamoyo,  turned  up  his  nose  and  said,  *  He 
is  brave,  no  doubt,  but  he  is  a  man  whose  heart  is  as  big  as  the  end  of  my  little 
finger.  He  has  no  feeling ;  he  kills  a  native  as  though  he  were  a  serpent — it  mat- 
ters not  of  what  sex.' 

"  This  man  is  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature  and  swarthy 
complexion,  with  a  broad  face,  black  beard  just  graying,  and  thin-lipped.  He 
spoke  but  little,  and  that  little  courteously.  He  did  not  appear  very  formidable, 
but  he  might  be  deadly,  nevertheless.  The  Arabs  of  Nyangw6  regard  him  as  their 
best  fighter. 

"  Dugumbi  the  patriarch,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  natives,  Molemba-Lemba, 
had  the  rollicking  look  of  a  prosperous  and  coarse-minded  old  man,  who  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  material  aspect  of  his  condition.  He  deals  in  humor  of 
the  coarsest  kind — a  vain,  frivolous  old  fellow,  ignorant  of  everything  but  the  art 
of  collecting  ivory,  who  has  contrived  to  attach  to  himself  a  host  of  nameless  half- 
castes  of  inordinate  pride,  savage  spirit,  and  immeasurable  greed. 


CAMP  BCENK. 


"  The  Arabs  of  Nyangw^,  when  they  first  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Tippu-Tib  at 
Irabarri  from  the  south,  were  anxious  to  count  him  as  their  fellow-settler ;  but 
Tippu-Tib  had  no  ambition  to  become  the  chief  citizen  of  a  place  which  could 
boast  of  no  better  settlers  than  vain  old  Dugumbi,  the  butcher  Mtagamoyo,  and 
silly  Sheik  Abed ;  he  therefore  proceeded  to  Mwana  Mamba's,  where  he  found 
better  society  with  Mohammed  bin  Sayid,  Sayid  bin  Sultan,  Mse  Ani,  and  Sayid 
bin  Mohammed  el  Mezrui.  Sayid  bin  Sultan,  in  features,  is  a  rough  copy  of  Ab- 
dul Aziz,  late  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

"One  of  the  principal  institutions  at  Nyangw^  is  the  Kituka,  or  the  market, 
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with  the  first  of  which  I  made  acquaintance  in  1871,  in  Ujiji  and  Urundi.  One 
day  it  is  held  in  the  open  plaza  in  front  of  Sheik  Abed^s  house ;  on  the  next  day 
in  Dugumbi's  section,  half  a  mile  from  the  other ;  and  on  the  third  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kunda  and  the  Lualaba ;  and  so  on  in  turn. 

**  In  this  market  everything  becomes  vendible  and  purchasable,  from  an  ordi- 
nary earthenware  pot  to  a  slave.  From  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  natives 
gather  here  from  acrosa  the  Lualaba  and  from  the  Kunda  banks,  from  the  islands 
up  the  river,  and  from  the  villages  of  the  Mitamba,  or  forest.  Nearly  all  are  clad 
in  the  fabrics  of  Manyema,  line  grass-cloths,  which  are  beautifully  colored  and  very 
durable.  The  articles  sold  here  for  cowries,  beads,  copper  and  iron  wire,  and 
lambas,  or  squares  of  palm-cloth,*  represent  the  productions  of  Manyema.  I  went 
round  the  market  and  made  out  the  following  list : 


Sweet  potatoes. 

Yams. 

Maize. 

Sesamum. 

Millet. 

Beans. 

Cucumbers. 

Melona 

Cassava. 

Ground-nuts. 

Bananas. 

Sugarcane. 

Pepper  (in  berries). 

Vegetables  for  broths. 

Wild  fruit. 

Palm-butter. 

Oil-palm  nuts. 

Pineapples. 

Honey. 


Eggs. 

Fowls. 

Black  pigs. 

Goats. 

Sheep. 

Parrots. 

Palm- wine  (Malofu). 

Pomb6  (beer). 

Mussels  and  oysters  from  the 

river. 
Fresh  fish. 
Dried  fish. 
Whitebait. 
Snails  (dried). 
Salt. 

White  ants. 
Grasshoppere. 
Tobacco  (dried  leaf). 
Pipes. 
Fishing-nets. 


Basket-work. 

Cassava  bread. 

Cassava  flour. 

Copper  bracelets. 

Iron  wire. 

Iron  knobs. 

Hoes. 

Spears. 

Bows  and  arrows. 

Hatchets. 

Rattan-cane  staves. 

Stools. 

Crockery. 

Powdered  camwood. 

Grass  cloths. 

Grass  mats. 

Fuel. 

Ivory. 

Slaves. 


"  From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  wants  of  Nyangw6  are  very  tolerably 
supplied.  And  how  like  any  other  market  place  it  was !  with  its  noise  and  mur- 
mur of  human  voices.  The  same  rivalry  in  extolling  their  wares,  the  eager,  quick 
action,  the  emphatic  gesture,  the  inquisitive  look,  the  facial  expressions  of  scorn 
and  triumph,  anxiety,  joy,  plausibility,  were  all  there.  I  discovered,  too,  the  sur- 
prising fact  that  the  aborigines  of  Manyema  possess  just  the  same  inordinate  ideas 
in  respect  to  their  wares  as  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  shopkeepers.  Perhaps 
the  Manyema  people  are  not  so  voluble,  but  they  compensate  for  lack  of  language 
by  gesture  and  action,  which  are  unspeakably  eloquent. 

"  During  this  month  of  the  year  the  Lualaba  reached  its  lowest  level.  Our 
boat,  the  Lady  Alice^  after  almost  being  rebuilt,  was  launched  in  the  river,  and 
with  sounding-line  and  sextant  on  board,  my  crew  and  I,  eager  to  test  the  boat  on 
the  gray-brown  waters  of  the  great  river,  pushed  off  at  11  a.  m.,  and  rowed  for  an 


*  Made  from  the  fibre  of  the  Baphia  vinifera  palm. 
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island  opposite,  eight  hundred  yards  distant,  taking  soundings  as  we  went.     The 
soundings  showed  a  mean  depth  of  eighteen  feet  nine  inches. 

"  The  easternmost  island  in  mid-river  is  about  one  hundred  yards  across  at  its 
widest  part,  and  between  it  and  another  island  is  a  distance  of  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards.  From  the  second  island  to  the  low  shore  opposite 
Nyangw6  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  these  channels  have  a  slightly 
swifter  flow  than  the  main  river.  The  mean  depth  of  the  central  channel  was 
twelve  and  a  half  feet,  the  westernmost  eleven  feet,  and  the  entire  width  of  clear 
water  flow  was  about  thirteen  hundred  yards.  During  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  the  early  part  of  July,  the  Lualaba  is  full,  and  overspreads  the  low 
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lands  westward  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.     The  Lualaba  then  may  be  said  to 
be  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  yards  wide  opposite  Nyangw6. 

"The  Arabs,  wherever  they  settle  throughout  Africa,  endeavor  to  introduce 
the  seeds  of  the  vegetables  and  fruit-trees  which  grow  in  their  beloved  island  of 
Zanzibar.  At  Unyanyembe,  therefore,  they  have  planted  papaws,  sweet  limes, 
mangoes,  lemons,  custard-apples,  pomegranates,  and  have  sown  wheat  and  rice  in 
abundance.  At  XJjiji,  also,  they  have  papaws,  sweet  limes,  pomegranates,  lemons, 
wheat,  rice,  and  onions.  At  Nyangw6  their  fruit  consists  of  pine-apples,  papaws, 
and  pomegranates.  They  have  succeeded  admirably  in  their  rice,  both  at  Nyang- 
w6,  Kasongo^s,  and  Mwana  Mamba's. 


VYASQWlt  POTTKRT. 

"  The  Wagenya,  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  or  Wenya — pronounced  Wainya — as 
they  style  themselves,  are  a  remarkable  tribe  of  fishers,  who  inhabit  both  banks  of 
the  Lualaba,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Kamalondo,  on  the  left  bank,  down  to  the 
sixth  cataract  of  the  Stanley  Falls,  and  on  the  right  bank,  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Luama  down  to  Ubwir6,  or  Usongora  Meno. 

"  The  Wenya  were  the  aborigines  of  Nyangw6,  when  the  advanced  party  of 
Muini  Dugumbi  appeared  on  the  scene — precursors  of  ruin,  terror,  and  depopula- 
tion, to  the  inhabitants  of  seven  hundred  square  miles  of  Manyema.  Considering 
that  the  fertile  open  tract  of  country  between  the  Luama  and  Nyangw6  was  ex- 
ceedingly populous,  as  the  ruins  of  scores  of  villages  testify,  sixty  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile  would  not  be  too  great  a  proportion.  The  river  border,  then,  of 
Manyema,  from  the  Luama  to  Nyangwd,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  population  of  for- 
ty-two thousand  souls,  of  which  there  remain  probably  only  twenty  thousand.  The 
others  have  been  deported,  or  massacred,  or  have  fled  to  the  islands  or  emigrated 
down  the  river.  n 

"  Tippu-Tib  arrived  at  Nyangw6  on  the  2d  of  November,  with  a  much  larger 
force  than  I  anticipated,  for  he  had  nearly  seven  hundred  people  with  him.  How- 
ever, he  explained  that  he  was  about  to  send  some  three  hundred  of  them  to  a 
country  called  Tata,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Usongora  Meno. 

"  On  the  4th  of  November  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  mustered,  and 
we  ascertained  that  they  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  that  we  pos- 
sessed the  following  arms :  Sniders,  29  ;  percussion-lock  muskets,  32  ;  Winches- 
ters, 2  ;  double-barrelled  guns,  2  ;  revolvers,  10  ;  axes,  68.  Out  of  this  number  of 
sixty-four  guns  only  forty  were  borne  by  trustworthy  men ;  the  others  were  mere 
pagazis,  who  would  prefer  becoming  slaves  to  fighting  for  their  freedom  and  lives. 
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At  the  same  time  they  were  valuable  as  porters,  and  faithful  to  their  allotted  du- 
ties and  their  contract,  when  not  enticed  away  by  outside  influences  or  fe&r.  The 
enormous  force  that  Tippu-Tib  brought  to  Nyangw6  quite  encouraged  them ;  and 
when  I  asked  them  if  they  were  ready  to  make  good  their  promise  to  me  at  Zan- 
zibar and  Muta  Nzege  Lake,  they  replied  unanimously  in  thfe  affirmative. 

"  *  Then  to-night,  my  friends,'  said  I,  *  you  will  pack  up  your  goods,  and  to- 
morrow morning,  at  the  first  hour,  let  me  see  you  in  line  before  my  house  ready  to 
start.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  NYANGWlfi.— THE  DARK  UNKNOWN.— IN  THE  PRIMEVAL  FOR- 
EST— AN  AFRICAN  WILDERNESS.— SAVAGE  FURNITURE.— TIPPU-TIB'S  DEPEND- 
ANTa— A  TOILSOME  MARCH.— THE  DENSE  JUNGLE.— A  DEMORALIZED  COLUMN. 
—AFRICAN  WEAPONS.— A  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH.— SKULLS  OF  SOKOS.— STAN- 
LEY'S  LAST  PAIR  OF  SHOES.— SNAKES  IN  THE  WAY.— THE  TERRIBLE  UNDER- 
GROWTH.— NATIVES  OF  UREGGA  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS.— SKULLS  AS 
STREET  ORNAMENTS.— AMONG  THE  CANNIBALS.— ON  THE  RIVERAS  BANK.— A 
SUDDEN  INSPIRATION.— THE  TRUE  ROAD  TO  THE  SEA.— TIPPU-TIB'S  DISCOUR- 
AGEMENTS. —  ENCOUNTERING  THE  NATIVEa  — SUCCESSFUL  NEGOTIATI0N&— 
THE  EXPEDITION  FERRIED  OVER  THE  RIVER.— CAMPING  IN  THE  WENYA. 

FTER  a  brief  pause  Fred  continued  to  read  from  the  book  which 
lay  before  him : 

**  When,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1876,  we  had  left-Nyangwe  behind  us,  and  had 
ascended  an  elevated  grassy  ridge,  we  saw  before  us  a  black,  curving  wall  of  forest, 
which,  beginning  from  the  river  bank,  extended  southeast,  until  hills  and  distance 
made  it  indistinct. 

**  I  turned  round  to  look  at  Nyangw6,  which  we  were  leaving.     How  lovable 
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and  cheerful  it  appeared  as  it  crowned  the  shoulder  of  one  of  those  lengthy  grassy 
undulations  overlooking  the  gray-brown  Livingstone !  How  bright  and  warm  ap- 
peared the  plain  border  of  the  river  as  the  sun  shone  over  its  wind-fanned  waves 
of  grass !  Even  the  hill-cones  of  Uzura  and  western  Manyema  ranked  in  line  be- 
tween the  forest  and  the  grassy  plain,  which  were  now  purpling  and  becoming  like 
cloud-forms,  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  more  friendly  and  brighter  appearance  than 
tlie  cold  blackness  of  the  dense  forest  which  rose  before  us  to  the  north ! 

"  What  a  forbidding  aspect  had  the  Dark  Unknown  which  confronted  us !  I 
could  not  comprehend  in  the  least  what  lay  before  us.  Even  the  few  names  which 
I  had  heard  from  the  Arabs  conveyed  no  definite  impression  to  my  understanding. 
What  were  Tata,  Meginna,  TJregga,  Usongora  Meno,  and  such  uncouth  names  to 
me  ?  They  conveyed  no  idea,  and  signified  no  object ;  they  were  barren  names  of 
cither  countries,  villages,  or  peoples,  involved  in  darkness,  savagery,  ignorance,  and 
fable. 

"  Yet  it  is  our  destiny  to  move  on,  whatever  direction  it  may  be  that  that  nar- 
row winding  path,  running  among  tall  grasses  and  down  into  gullies  and  across 
small  streams,  takes  us,  until  we  penetrate  that  cold,  dark,  still  horizon  before  us, 
and  emerge  whithersoever  the  narrow  path  will  permit  us — ^a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  hours'  travel. 

'*  The  object  of  the  desperate  journey  is  to  flash  a  torch  of  light  across  the 
western  half  of  the  Dark  Continent.  For  from  Nyangw6  east,  along  the  fourth  par- 
allel of  south  latitude,  are  some  eight  hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles,  discov- 
ered, explored,  and  surveyed ;  but  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  along  the  same 
latitude,  are  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles — over  nine  hundred  geographical 
miles  of  which  are  absolutely  unknown.  Instead,  however,  of  striking  direct  west, 
we  are  about  to  travel  north  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  prevent  it  bending 
easterly  to  Muta  Nzege,  or  Nilewards,  unknown  to  us,  and  to  ascertain,  if  the  rivet 
really  runs  westward,  what  afiSuents  flow  to  it  from  the  east ;  and  to  deduce  from 
their  size  and  volume  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  country  which  they  drain,  and 
the  locality  of  their  sources. 

"  A  thousand  things  may  transpire  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
pose :  hunger,  disease,  and  savage  hostility  may  crush  us ;  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
difficulties  may  daunt  us,  but  our  hopes  run  high,  and  our  purpose  is  lofty ;  then, 
in  the  name  of  God  let  us  set  on,  and  as  he  pleases,  so  let  him  rule  our  des- 
tinies ! 

"  After  journeying  a  distance  of  nine  miles  and  a  half  northeast,  over  a  rolling 
plain  covered  with  grass,  we  arrived  at  the  villages  of  Nakasimbi ;  Tippu-Tib,  with 
seven  hundred  people — ^men,  women  and  children— occupying  two  villages,  while 
our  expedition  occupied  another,  overlooking  a  depression  drained  by  a  sluggish 
affluent  of  the  Kunda  River. 

'*  Tippu-Tib  is  accompanied  by  about  a  dozen  Arabs,  young  or  midle-aged, 
who  have  followed  him  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  him  or  myself  at  the 
end  of  a  prosperous  journey. 

"One  of  them  is  called  Sheik  Abdallah,  alias  Muini  Kibwana  —  a  name 
adopted  solely  for  Manyema.  He  is  very  ignorant,  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  has  a  vast  regard  for  those  who  have  mastered  the  secrets  of  literature,  like 
Tippu-Tib.     He  is  armed  with  a  fiint-lock  Brummagem  musket,  for  which  he  has 
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considerable  affection,  because — ^according  to  him — it  has  saved  his  life  many  a 
time.     *  It  never  lies.' 

**  The  next  is  Muini  Ibrahim,  a  Mrima  (coast)  man,  of  Arab  descent,  though 
ruder  and  unpolished.  Americans  would  have  very  little  to  do  with  him,  be- 
cause the  negroid  evidences  are  so  great  that  he  would  be  classed  as  a  full-blooded 
negro.  Yet  he  speaks  Arabic  well,  and  is  a  fervid  Muslim,  but  withal  as  super- 
stitious as  any  primitive  African.  He  affects  to  be  religious,  and  consequently  is 
not  bloodthirsty,  having  some  regard  for  the  lives  of  human  beings,  and  for  this 
receiving  due  praise  from  me.  He  is  also  armed  with  a  flint-lock  musket.  •  Sheik 
Abdallah  and  he  are  bosom  friends,  and  each  possesses  from  thirty  to  forty  slaves, 
likewise  armed  with  flint-locks. 

"  Tippu-Tib's  Arab  dependants,  who  dip  their  hands  in  the  same  porridge  and 
meat-dish  with  the  independent  Sheih  Abdallah  and  Muini  Ibrahim,  consist  of 
Muini  Jumah  (Master  Friday),  a  nervous,  tall  young  man ;  Ch6ch6  (Weasel),  a 
short,  light-complexioned  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  Bwana  Abed 
bin  Jumah,  the  author  of  the  dwarf  story,  who  has  consented  to  act  as  our  guide ; 
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Muini  Hamadi,  a  half-caste  man  of  sturdy 
form  and  resolute  appearance;  and  six  or 
seven  others  of  no  special  individuality  or 
importance,  except  as  so  many  dependants 
of  Tippu-Tib. 

"  The  seven  hundred  people  who  follow 
our  expedition  at  present  consist  of  two  par- 
ties :  one  party  composed  of  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  commanded 
by  Bwana  Shokka  (master  of  the  axe),  the 
confidential  man  of  Tippu-Tib's  staff,  of 
great  strength,  tall  and  gaunt  of  person,  and 
a  renowned  traveller;  a  man  of  great  tact, 
and  worth  a  fortune  to  his  master,  as  he  is 
exceedingly  cool,  speaks  slowly,  and  by 
some  rare  gift  conciliates  the  savages  (when 
not  actually  attacked  on  the  road)  and 
makes  them  friends.  In  a  few  days  he  is 
to  part  from  us,  striking  northeasterly  for 
some  dozen  marches,  the  utmost  reach  of 
Arab  intercourse. 

"The  four  hundred  who  are  to  accom-  jumah. 

pany    us    for  a   distance    of   sixty   camps 

consist  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men — Arabs,  half-castes,  Wangwana,  one 
hundred  Wanyamwezi,  Ruga-Ruga — mostly  armed  with  spears  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows; others  possess  flint-locks.  One  hundred  men  consist  of  Barua,  Manyema, 
Bakusu,  Ba-Samba,  and  Utotera  slaves ;  most  of  these  slaves  are  armed  with  flint- 
locks, the  others  with  formidable  spears  and  shields.  There  are  also  about  fifty 
youths,  ranging  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  being  trained  by  Tippu-Tib  as 
gun-bearers,  house-servants,  scouts,  cooks,  carpenters,  house-builders,  blacksmiths, 
and  leaders  of  trading  parties.  Meanwhile  such  young  fellows  are  useful  to  him  ; 
they  are  more  trustworthy  than  adults,  because  they  look  up  to  him  as  their  father ; 
and  know  that  if  they  left  him  they  would  inevitably  be  captured  by  a  less  humane 
man.  The  remainder  of  this  motley  force  consists  of  women,  the  wives  of  Tippu- 
Tib  and  his  followers. 

"  Two  hundred  and  ten  out  of  the  four  hundred  I  have  pledged  to  support  until 
they  shall  return  to  Nyangw6,  at  the  same  rate  of  ration  currency  that  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  our  expedition. 

"  On  the  6th  of  November  we  drew  nearer  to  the  dreaded  black  and  chill  for- 
est called  Mitamba,  and  at  last,  bidding  farewell  to  sunshine  and  brightness,  en- 
tered it. 

**  We  had  made  one  mistake — we  had  not  been  up  early  enough.  Tippu-Tib's 
heterogeneous  column  of  all  ages  was  ahead  of  us,  and  its  want  of  order  and  com- 
pactness became  a  source  of  trouble  to  us  in  the  rear. 

"  We,  accustomed  to  rapid  marching,  had  to  stand  in  our  places  minutes  at  a 
time  waiting  patiently  for  an  advance  of  a  few  yards,  after  which  would  come  an- 
other halt,  and  another  short  advance,  to  be  again  halted.     And  all  this  time  the 
15 
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trees  kept  shedding  their  dew  upon  us,  like  rain,  in  great  round  drops.  Every 
leaf  seemed  weeping.  Down  the  boles  and  branches,  creepers  and  vegetable  cords, 
the  moisture  trickled  and  fell  on  us.  Overhead  the  wide-spreading  branches,  in 
many  interlaced  strata,  each  branch  heavy  with  broad,  thick  leaves,  absolutely  shut 
out  the  daylight.  We  knew  not  whether  it  was  a  sunshiny  day  or  a  dull,  foggy, 
gloomy  day ;  for  we  marched  in  a  feeble,  solemn  twilight,  such  as  you  may  expe- 
rience in  temperate  climes  an  hour  after  sunset.  The  path  soon  became  a  stifF, 
clayey  paste,  and  at  every  step  we  splashed  water  over  the  legs  of  those  in  front 
and  on  either  side  of  us. 

"  To  our  right  and  left,  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  towered  the  under- 
growth, the  lower  world  of  vegetation.  The  soil  on  which  this  thrives  is  a  dark- 
brown  vegetable  humus,  the  debris  of  ages  of  rotting  leaves  and  fallen  branches, 
a  very  forcing-bed  of  vegetable  life,  which,  constantly  fed  with  moisture,  illustrates 
in  an  astonishing  degree  the  prolific  power  of  the  warm,  moist  shades  of  the 
tropics. 

**  The  stiff  clay  lying  under  this  mould,  being  impervious,  retains  the  moist- 
ure which  constantly  supplies  the  millions  of  tiny  roots  of  herb,  plant,  and  bush. 
The  innumerable  varieties  of  plants  which  spring  up  with  such  marvellous  rapid- 
ity, if  exposed  to  the  gale,  would  soon  be  laid  prostrate.  But  what  rude  blast 
can  visit  these  imprisoned  shades?  The  tempest  might  roar  without  the  leafy 
world,  but  in  its  deep  bosom  there  is  absolute  stillness.  One  has  but  to  tug  at 
a  sapling  to  know  that  the  loose  mould  has  no  retentive  power,  and  that  the 
sapling's  roots  have  not  penetrated  the  clays.  Even  the  giants  of  the  forest 
have  not  penetrated  very  deeply,  as  one  may  see  by  the  half-exposed  roots ;  they 
appear  to  retain  their  upright  positions  more  by  breadth  of  base  than  by  their 
grasp  of  earth. 

"  Every  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  descending  into  ditches,  with  streams 
trending  towards  the  Kunda  River,  discharged  out  of  leafy  depths  of  date- 
palms,  Amoma,  Carpodinaj,  and  Phrynia.  Climbing  out  from  these  streams,  up 
their  steep  banks,  our  faces  were  brushed  by  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Amomum, 
or  the  wild  banana,  ficus  of  various  kinds,  and  climbing,  crawling,  obstructing 
lengths  of  wild  vines. 

"  Naturally  our  temper  was  not  improved  by  this  new  travelling.  The  dew 
dropped  and  pattered  on  us  incessantly  until  about  10  a.m.  Our  clothes  were 
heavily  saturated  with  it.  My  white  sun-helmet  and  puggaree  appeared  to  be 
weighted  with  lead.  Being  too  heavy,  and  having  no  use  for  it  in  the  cool,  dank 
shades,  I  handed  it  to  my  gun-bearer,  for  ray  clothes,  gaiters,  and  boots,  which 
creaked  loudly  with  the  water  that  had  penetrated  them,  were  sufficient  weight  for 
me  to  move  with.  Added  to  this  vexation  was  the  perspiration  which  exuded 
from  every  pore,  for  the  atmosphere  was  stifling.  The  steam  from  the  hot  earth 
could  be  seen  ascending  upward  and  settling  like  a  gray  cloud  above  our  heads. 
In  the  early  morning  it  had  been  so  dense  that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
various  trees  by  their  leafage. 

"  At  3  P.M.  we  had  reached  Mpotira,  in  the  district  of  Uzimba,  Manyema, 
twenty-one  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Arab  depot  on  the  Lualaba. 

"  The  poor  boatmen  did  not  arrive  until  evening,  for  the  boat  sections— dread- 
ful burdens — had  to  be  driven  like  blunted  ploughs  through  the  depths  of  foli- 
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age.  The  men  complained  bitterly  of  fatigue,  and  for  their  sake  we  rested  at 
Mpotira. 

"  The  nature  of  the  next  two  days'  experiences  through  the  forest  may  be  gath- 
ered by  reading  the  following  portions  of  entries  in  my  journal : 

"  *  November  8. — N.  one  half  W.,  nine  miles  to  district  of  Karindi,  or  Kionga, 
Uregga. 

♦* '  We  have  had  a  fearful  time  of  it  to-day  in  these  woods,  and  Bwana  Shokka, 
who  has  visited  this  region  before,  declares  with  superior  pride  that  what  we  have 
experienced  as  yet  is  only  a  poor  beginning  to  the  weeks  upon  weeks  which  we 
shall  have  to  endure.  Such  crawling,  scrambling,  tearing  through  the  damp,  dank 
jungles,  and  such  height  and  depth  of  woods !  .  .  .  Once  we  obtained  a  sidelong 
view,  from  a  tree  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  over  the  wild  woods  on  our  left,  which 
swept  in  irregular  waves  of  branch  and  leaf  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Lualaba. 
Across  the  Lualaba,  on  the  western  bank,  we  looked  with  wistful  eyes  on  what 
appeared  to  be  green,  grassy  plains.  Ah !  what  a  contrast  to  that  which  we  had 
to  endure  !  It  was  a  wild  and  weird  scene,  this  outlook  we  obtained  of  the  top  of 
the  leafy  world !  ...  It  was  so  dark  sometimes  in  the  woods  that  I  could  not  see 
the  words,  recording  notes  of  the  track,  which  I  pencilled  in  my  note-book.  At 
3.30  P.M.  we  arrived  in  camp,  quite  worn  out  with  the  struggle  through  the  inter- 
meshed  bush,  and  almost  suffocated  with  the  heavy  atmosphere.  Oh,  for  a  breath 
of  mountain  air ! 

^^  ^  November  9,  1876. — N.  one  half  W.,  ten  and  a  half  miles'  march  to  Kiussi, 
Uregga. 

"  *  Another  difficult  day's  work  in  the  forest  and  jungle.  Our  expedition  is  no 
longer  the  compact  column  which  was  my  pride.  It  is  utterly  demoralized.  Ev- 
ery man  scrambles  as  he  best  may  through  the  woods ;  the  path,  being  over  a 
clayey  soil,  is  so  slippery  that  every  muscle  is  employed  to  assist  our  progress. 
The  toes  grasp  the  path,  the  head  bears  the  load,  the  hand  clears  the  obstructing 
bush,  the  elbow  puts  aside  the  sapling.  Yesterday  the  boatmen  complained  so 
much  that  I  organized  all  the  chiefs  into  a  pioneer  party,  with  axes,  to  clear  the 
path.     Of  course  we  could  not  make  a  wide  road.     There  were  many  prostrate 
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giants  fallen  across  the  path,  each  with  a  mountain  of  twigs  and  branches,  com- 
pelling us  to  cut  roads  through  the  bush  a  long  distance  to  get  round  them.  My 
boat-bearers  are  utterly  wearied  out.' 

"On  the  10th  we  halted  for  a  well-deserved  rest  We  were  now  in  Uregga — 
the  forest  country.  Fenced  round  by  their  seldom-pene- 
trated woods,  the  Waregga  have  hitherto  led  lives  as 
secluded  as  the  troops  of  chimpanzees  in  their  forest. 
Their  villages  consist  of  long  rows  of  houses,  all  con- 
nected together  in  one  block  from  fifty  yards  to  three 
hundred  yards  in  length.  The  doorways  are  square  ap- 
ertures in  the  walls,  only  two  feet  square,  and  cut  at 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  Within  the 
long  block  is  divided  into  several  apartments  for  the 
respective  families.  Like  the  Manyema  houses,  the  roofs  glisten  as  though  smeared 
with  coal-tar.  There  are  shelves  for 
fuel,  and  netting  for  swinging  their 
crockery ;  into  the  roof  are  thrust  the 
various  small  knick-knacks  which  such 
families  need — the  pipe  and  bunch  of 
tobacco-leaves,  the  stick  of  dried  snails, 
various  mysterious  compounds  wrapped 
in  leaves  of  plants,  pounded  herbs,  and 
what  not.  Besides  these  we  noted,  as  household  treasures,  the  skins  of  goats, 
mongoose  or  civet,  weasel,  wild  cat,  monkey,  and  leopard,  shells  of  land-snails, 
very  large  and  prettily  marked,  and  necklaces  of  the  Achatina  monetaria.  There 
is  also  quite  a  store  of  powdered  camwood,  besides 
curiously  carved  bits  of  wood,  supposed  to  be  talis- 
mans against  harm,  and  handsome  spoons,  while  over 
the  door  are  also  horns  of  goats  and  small  forest  deer, 
and,  occupying  conspicuous  places,  the  gaudy  war 
head-dress  of  feathers  of  the  gray -bodied  and  crimson- 
tailed  parrots,  the  drum,  and  some  heavy,  broad-bladed 
MOeeoo^HH  0  spears  with  ironwood  staffs. 
SPOONS  Of  uRKfoA.  "  ^^  *^®  *  arts  and  sciences'  of  savage  life,  these 

exceedingly    primitive   Africans,  buried   though    they 
have   been  from  all   intercourse   with  others,  are  superior  in  some  points  to 
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many  tribes  more  favorably  situated. 
Kiussi  village,  I  had  not  observed  a 
settee.  Yet  in  the  depths  of  this  for- 
est of  Uregga  every  family  possessed  a 
neatly  made  water-cane  settee,  which 
would  seat  comfortably  three  persons. 
15* 


For  instance,  until  the  day  I  arrived  at 
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*•  Another  very  useful  article  of  furniture  was  the  bench  four  or  five  feet  long, 
cut  out  of  a  single  log  of  the  white  soft  wood  of  one  of  the  Rubiacese,  and  sig- 
nificant as  showing  a  more  sociable  spirit 
than  that  which  seems  to  govern  East- 
em  Africans,  among  whom  the  rule  is, 
*  Every  man  to  his  own  stool.' 

"  Another  noteworthy  piece  of  fur- 
niture is  the  fork  of  a  tree,  cut  off  where 

the  branches  begin  to  ramify.     This,  when  trimmed  and  peeled,  is  placed  in  an 

inverted  position.     The  branches,  sometimes  three, 
or  even  four,  serve  as  legs  of  a  singular  back-rest. 

**  All  the  adult  males  wear  skull-caps  of  goat  or 
monkey-skin,  except  the  chief  and  elders,  whose 
heads  were  covered  with  the  aristocratic  leopard-skin, 
with  the  tail  of  the  leopard  hanging  down  the  back 
like  a  tassel. 

"  The  women  were  weighted  with  massive  and 
bright  iron  rings.  One  of  them,  who  was  probably  a 
lady  of  importance,  carried  at  least  twelve  pounds  of 
iron  and  five  pounds  of  copper  rings  on  her  arms 
and  legs,  besides  a  dozen  necklaces  of  the  indige- 
nous Achatina  monetaria, 

"  From  Kiussi,  through  the  same  dense  jungle  and 
forest,  with  its   oppressive  atmosphere   and  its  soul-wearying  impediments,  we 
made  a  journey  of  fourteen  miles  to  Mirimo.     It  is  a  pop- 
ulous settlement,  and  its  people  are  good-natured. 

"  For  several  days  we  struggled  on  through  the  terrible 
forest.  The  Wangwana  began  to  murmur  loudly,  while  the 
boatmen,  though  assisted  by  a  dozen  supernumeraries  and 
preceded  by  a  gang  of  pioneers,  were  becoming  perfectly 
savage ;  but  the  poor  fellows  had  certainly  cause  for  dis- 
content. I  pitied  them  from  my  soul,  yet  I  dared  not 
show  too  great  a  solicitude,  lest  they  should  have  pre- 
sumed upon  it,  and  requested  me  either  to  return  to  Nyang- 
we  or  to  burn  my  boat. 

**  Even  Tippu-Tib,  whom  I  anxiously  watched,  as  on 
him  I  staked  all  my  hopes  and  prospects,  murmured.     The 
evil  atmosphere  created  sickness  in  the  Arab  escort,  but       an  atrican  fkz  of 
all  my  people  maintained  their  health,  if  not  their  temper.  liopard-skin. 

The  constant  slush  and  reek  which  the  heavy  dews  caused 

in  the  forest  had  worn  my  shoes  out,  and  half  of  the  march  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November  I  travelled  with  naked  feet.  I  had  then  to  draw  out  of  my  store  my 
last  pair  of  shoes.  Frank  was  already  using  his  last  pair.  Yet  we  were  still  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  continent.  What  should  we  do  when  all  were  gone  ?  was 
a  question  which  we  asked  of  each  other  often. 

"  The  faces  of  the  people,  Arabs,  Wangwana,  Wanyamwezi,  and  the  escort, 
were  quite  a  study  at  the  camp.     All  their  courage  was  oozing  out,  as  day  by  day 
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we  plodded  through  the  doleful,  dreary  forest  We  saw  a  python  ten  feet  long, 
a  green  viper,  and  a  monstrous  puff-adder  on  this  march,  besides  scores  of  mon- 
keys, of  the  white-necked  or  glossy-black  species,  as  also  the  small  gray,  and  the 
large  howling  baboons.  We  heard  also  the  *  soko,'  or  chimpanzee,  and  saw  one 
*  nest '  belonging  to  it  in  the  fork  of  a  tall  bombax.  A  lemur  was  also  observed  ; 
its  loud,  harsh  cries  made  each  night  hideous. 

"  The  path  presented  myriapedes,  black  and  brown,  six  inches  in  length ;  while 
beetles  were  innumerable,  and  armies  of  the  deep- 
brown  *  hot-water'  ants  compelled  us  to  be  cautious 
how  we  stepped. 

"  The  difficulties  of  such  travel  as  we  had  now 
commenced  may  be  imagined  when  a  short  march 
of  six  miles  and  a  half  occupied  the  twenty-four 
men  who  were  carrying  the  boat-sections  an  entire 
day,  and  so  fatigued  them  that  we  had  to  halt  a  day 
to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength. 

"  The  terrible  undergrowth  that  here  engrossed 
all  the  space  under  the  shade  of  the  pillared  bombax 
and  mastlike  mvule  was  a  miracle  of  vegetation.  It 
consisted  of  ferns,  spear-grass,  water-cane,  and  orchi- 
daceous plants,  mixed  with  wild  vines,  cable  thick- 
nesses of  the  Ficus  eldstica,  and  a  sprinkling  of  mi- 
mosas, acacias,  tamarinds ;  llianes,  palms  of  various  species,  wild  date,  Raphia 
mniferay  the  elais,  the  fan,  rattans,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties,  all  struggling 
for  every  inch  of  space,  and  swarming  upward  with  a  luxuriance  and  density  that 
only  this  extraordinary  hothouse  atmosphere  could  nourish.  We  had  certainly  seen 
forests  before,  but  this  scene  was  an  epoch  in  our  lives  ever  to  be  remembered  for 
its  bitterness ;  the  gloom  enhanced  the  dismal  misery  of  our  life ;  the  slopping 
moisture,  the  unhealthy  reeking  atmosphere,  and  the  monotony  of  the  scenes ; 
nothing  but  the  eternal  interlaced  branches,  the  tall  aspiring  stems,  rising  from 
a  tangle  through  which  we  had  to  burrow  and  crawl  like  wild  animals,  on  hands 
and  feet 

"  One  morning,  when  we  were  encamped  at  a  village  called  Wane-Kirumbu,  Tippu- 
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"  About  9  A.M.  six  canoes  full  of  men  were  seen  to  paddle  to  the  island.  We 
saw  them  arrive  before  it,  and  finally  draw  near.  Earnestly  and  anxiously  I 
gazed  through  my  glass  at  every  movement  Other  canoes  were  seen  advancing 
to  the  island.  A  few  seconds  after  the  latest  arrivals  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
I  saw  great  animation,  and  almost  at  once  those  curious  cries  came  pealing  up  the 
river.  There  were  animated  shouts,  and  a  swaying  of  bodies,  and,  unable  to  wait 
longer,  we  dashed  towards  the  island,  and  the  natives  on  seeing  us  approach  pad- 
dled quickly  to  their  landing-place. 

"  *  Well,  Frank,  what  was  the  matter  V  I  asked- 

"  *  I  never  saw  such  wretches  in  my  life,  sir.  When  that  last  batch  of  canoes 
came,  their  behavior,  which  was  decent  before,  changed.  They  surrounded  us. 
Half  of  them  remained  in  the  canoes ;  those  on  land  began  to  abuse  us  violently, 
handling  their  spears,  and  acting  so  furiously  that  if  we  had  not  risen  with  our 
guns  ready  they  would  have  speared  us  as  we  were  sitting  down  waiting  to  begin 
the  ceremony.  But  Kach^ch^,  seeing  their  wild  behavior  and  menacing  gestures, 
advanced  quietly  from  the  brushwood  with  his  men,  on  seeing  which  they  ran  to 
their  canoes,  where  they  held  their  spears  ready  to  launch  when  you  came.' 

"  '  Well,  no  harm  has  been  done  yet,'  I  replied ;  *  so  rest  where  yoii  are,  while 
I  take  Kacheche  and  his  men  across  to  their  side,  where  a  camp  will  be  formed ; 
because,  if  we  delay  to-day  crossing,  we  shall  have  half  of  the  people  starving  by 
to-morrow  morning.' 

"  After  embarking  Kacheche,  we  steered  for  a  point  in  the  woods  above  the 
native  village,  and,  landing  thirty  men  with  axes,  proceeded  to  form  a  small  camp, 
which  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  until  we  should  be  enabled  to  transport  the  expe- 
dition. W^e  then  floated  down  river  opposite  the  village,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  explained  to  them  that  as  we  had  already  landed  thirty  men  in  their 
country,  it  would  be  far  better  that  they  should  assist  us  in  the  ferriage,  for  which 
they  might  feel  assured  that  they  would  be  well  paid.  At  the  same  time  I  tossed 
a  small  bag  of  beads  to  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  consented,  and  six  canoes, 
with  two  men  in  each,  accompanied  us  to  camp.  The  six  canoes  and  the  boat 
conveyed  eighty  people  safely  to  the  left  bank ;  and  then  other  canoes,  animated 
by  the  good  understanding  that  seemed  to  prevail  between  us,  advanced  to  assist, 
and  by  night  every  soul  associated  with  our  expedition  was  rejoicing  by  genial 
camp-fires  in  the  villages  of  the  Wenya. 

It  was  now  time  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of  the  Eider'^8  Geographical 
Society.  Fred  briefly  announced  that  the  reading  would  be  continued 
in  the  evening,  and  immediately  the  little  party  proceeded  to  a  prome- 
nade on  deck,  where  they  discussed  the  narrative  to  which  they  had  just 
listened,  and  wondered  what  happened  next. 
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of  features,  bat  with  the  addition  of  bands  of  sere  leaf  of  the  banana  round  the 
forehead. 

**  At  Wane-Kirumbu  we  found  a  large  native  forge  and  smithy,  where  there 
were  about  a  dozen  smiths  busily  at  work.  The  iron  ore  is  very  pure.  Here 
were  the  broad-bladed  spears  of  southern  Uregga,  and  the  equally  broad  knives 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  small  waist-knife,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  to  the  heavy 
Roman  swordlike  cleaver.  The  bellows  for  the  smelting-fumace  are  four  in  num- 
ber, double-handled,  and  manned  by  four  men,  who,  by  a  quick  up-and-down  mo- 
tion, supply  a  powerful  blast,  the  noise  of  which  is  heard  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  sceng).  The  furnace  consists  of  tamped  clay,  raised  into  a  •mound  about  four 
feet  higL     A  hollow  is  then  excavated  in  it,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
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deep.  From  the  middle  of  the  slope  four  apertures  are  excavated  into  the  base 
of  the  furnace,  into  which  are  fitted  funnel-shaped  earthenware  pipes  to  convey 
the  blasts  to  the  fire.  At  the  base  of  the  mound  a  wide  aperture  for  the  hearth  is 
excavated,  penetrating  below  the  furnace.  The  hearth  receives  the  dross  and  slag. 
*'  Close  by  stood  piled  up  mat-sacks  of  charcoal,  with  a  couple  of  boys  ready 
to  supply  the  fuel,  and  about  two  yards  off  was  a  smaller  smithy,  where  the  iron 
was  shaped  into  hammers,  axes,  war-hatchets,  spears,  knives,  swords,  wire,  iron 
balls  with  spikes,  leglets,  armlets,  iron  beads,  etc.  The  art  of  the  blacksmith  is 
of  a  high  standard  in  these  forests,  considering  the  loneliness  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  have  much  traditional  lore,  and  it  appears  from  the  immunity  which 
they  have  enjoyed  in  these  dismal  retreats  that  from  one  generation  to  another 
something  has  been  communicated  and  learned,  showing  that  even  the  jungle  man 
is  a  progressive  and  improvable  animal. 
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"On  the  I7th  of  November  we  crossed  several  lofty, billy  ridges,  and  after  a 
march  of  eleven  miles  northwesterly  through  the  dank,  dripping  forests,  arrived  at 
Kampunzu,  in  the  district  of  Uvinza,  where  dwell  the  true  aborigines  of  the  forest 
country. 

"  Kampunzu  village  is  about  five  hundred  yards  in  length,  formed  of  one  street 
thirty  feet  wide,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  straight,  symmetrical,  and  low  block  of 
houses,  gable-roofed.  Several  small  villages  in  the  neighborhood  are  of  the  same 
pattern. 

"  The  most  singular  feature  of  Kampunzu  village  were  two  rows  of  skulls  ten 
feet  apart,  running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  village,  imbedded  about  two 
inches  deep  in  the  ground,  the  *  cerebral  hemispheres '  uppermost,  bleached,  and. 
glistening  white  from  weather.  The  skulls  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  in 
number  in  this  one  village.  To  me  they  appeared  to  be  human,  though  many  had 
an  extraordinary  projection  of  the  posterior  lobes,  others  of  the  parietal  bones, 
and  the  frontal  bones  were  unusually  low  and  retreating ;  yet  the  sutures  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  greatest  number  of  them  were  so  similar  to  what  I  believed 
to  be  human  that  it  was  almost  with  an  indifferent  air  that  I  asked  my  chiefs  and 
Arabs  what  these  skulls  were.     They  replied,  *  sokos ' — chimpanzees  (?). 

"  *  Sokos  from  the  forest  V 

"  *  Certainly,'  they  all  replied. 

"  *  Bring  the  chief  of  Kampunzu  to  me  immediately,'  I  said,  much  interested 
now  because  of  the  wonderful  reports  of  them  that  Livingstone  had  given  me,  as 
also  the  natives  of  Manyema. 

"  The  chief  of  Kampunzu — a  tall,  strongly-built  man  of  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age — appeared,  and  I  asked, 

"  *  My  friend,  what  are  those  things  with  which  you  adorn  the  street  of  your 
vill^e  ?' 

"  He  replied,  *  Nyama '  (meat). 

"  *  Nyama !     Nyama  of  what  ?' 

"  *  Nyama  of  the  forest.' 

"  *  Of  the  forest !     What  kind  of  thing  is  this  Nyama  of  the  forest  ?' 

"  *  It  is  about  the  size  of  this  boy,'  pointing  to  Mabruki,  my  gun-bearer,  who  was 
four  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  <  He  walks  like  a  man,  and  goes  about  with  a 
stick,  with  which  he  beats  the  trees  in  the  forest,  and  makes  hideous  noises.  The 
Nyama  eat  our  bananas,  and  we  hunt  them,  kill  them,  and  eat  them. 

"  *  Are  they  good  eating  ?'  I  asked. 

"  He  laughed,  and  replied  that  they  were  very  good. 

"  *  Would  you  eat  one  if  you  had  one  now  ?' 

"  *  Indeed  I  would.     Shall  a  man  refuse  meat  ?' 

"  *  Well,  look  here.  I  have  one  hundred  cowries  here.  Take  your  men  and 
catch  one,  and  bring  him  to  me,  alive  or  dead.  I  only  want  his  skin  and  head. 
You  may  have  the  meat.' 

"  Kampunzu's  chief,  before  he  set  out  with  his  men,  brought  me  a  portion  of 
the  skin  of  one,  which  probably  covered  the  back.  The  fur  was  dark  gray,  an 
inch  long,  with  the  points  inclined  to  white ;  a  line  of  darker  hair  marked  the 
spine.  This,  he  assured  me,  was  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  a  ^soko.'  He 
showed  me  a  cap  made  out  of  it,  which  I  purchased. 
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"The  chief. returned  about  evening  unsuccessful  from  the  search.  He  wished 
us  to  remain  two  or  three  days,  that  he  might  set  traps  for  the  *  sokos,'  as  they 

would  be  sure  to  visit  the  bananas 
at  night.  Not  being  able  to  wait  so 
many  days,  I  obtained  for  a  few  cow- 
ries the  skull  of  a  male  and  another  of 
a  female. 

"These  two  skulls  were  safely 
brought  to  England  and  shown  to 
Professor  Huxley,  who  passed  judg- 
ment upon  them  as  follows : 

" '  Of  the  two  skulls  submitted  to 
me  for  examination,  the  one  is  that 
of  a  man  probably  somewhat  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  other  that 
of  a  woman  over  fifty.  Nothing  in 
these  skulls  justifies  the  supposition 
that  their  original  possessors  differed 
in  any  sensible  degree  from  the  ordi- 
nary African  negro.' 

"  Professor  Huxley  thus  startles  me 
with  the  proof  that  Kampunzu's  people  were  cannibals,  for  at  least  one  half  the 
number  of  skulls  seen  by  me  bore  the  mark  of  a  hatchet,  which  had  been  driven 
into  the  head  while  the  victims  were  alive. 
"  In  this  village  were  also  observed  those 
carved  benches  cut  out  of  the  Rubiacese 
already  mentioned,  backgammon  trays,  and 
stools  carved  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner, all  bein^  decorated  around  the  edges 
of  the  seats  with  brass  tacks  and  *soko' 
teeth. 

"The    women    of    Uregga    wear    only 
aprons,  of  bark  or  grass-cloth,  fastened  by 

cords  of  palm  fibre.  The  men  wear  skins  of  civet,  or  monkey,  in  front  and  rear, 
the  tails  downward.  It  may  have  been  from  a  hasty  glance  of  a  rapidly  disappear- 
ing form  of  one  of  these  people  in  the  wild  woods  that  native  travellers  in  the  lake 
regions  felt  persuaded  that  they  had  seen  *  men  with  tails.' 

"On  the  19th  a  march  of  five  miles  through  the  forest  west  from  Kampnnzu 
brought  us  to  the  Lualaba,  in  south  latitude  3°  35',  just  forty-one  geographical 
miles  north  of  the  Arab  depot  Nyangwe.  An  afternoon  obser\'ation  for  longitude 
showed  east  longitude  25°  49'.  The  name  Lualaba  terminates  here.  I  mean  to 
speak  of  it  henceforth  as  The  Livingstone. 

"  The  Livingstone  was  twelve  hundred  yards  wide  from  bank  to  bank  opposite 
the  landing-place  of  Kanf^unzu.  As  there  were  no  people  dwelling  within  a  mile 
of  the  right  bank,  we  prepared  to  encamp.  My  tent  was  pitched  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  river,  on  a  grassy  spot ;  Tippu-Tib  and  his  Arabs  were  in  the  bushes : 
while  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  people  of  whom  the  expedition  consisted  began 
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to  prepare  a  site  for  their  huts,  by  enlarging  the  open  space  around  the  landing 
place. 

**  While  ray  breakfast  (for  noon)  was  cooking,  and  my  tent  was  being  drawn 
taut  and  made  trim,  a  mat  was  spread  on  a  bit  of  short  grass,  soft  as  an  English 
lawn,  a  few  yards  from  the  water.  Some  sedgy  reeds  obstructed  my  view,  and  as 
I  wished  while  resting  to  watch  the  river  gliding  by,  I  had  them  all  cropped  off 
short. 

"  Frank  and  the  Wangwana  chiefs  were  putting  the  boat-sections  together  in 
the  rear  of  the  camp ;  I  was  busy  thinking,  planning  a  score  of  things — what  time 
it  would  be  best  to  cross  the  river,  how  we  should  commence  our  acquaintance 
with  the  warlike  tribes  on  the  left  bank,  what  our  future  would  be,  how  I  should 
succeed  in  conveying  our  large  force  across,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  determined  re- 
sistance, what  we  should  do,  etc. 

"Gentle  as  a  summer^s  dream,  the  brown  wave  of  the  great  Livingstone  flowed 
by;  broad  and  deep.  On  the  opposing  bank  loomed  darkly  against  the  sky  an- 
other forest,  similar  to  the  one  which  had  harrowed  our  souls.  I  obtained  from 
ray  seat  a  magnificent  view  of  the  river,  flanked  by  black  forests,  gliding  along, 
with  a  serene  grandeur  and  an  unspeakable  majesty  of  silence  about  it  that  caused 
my  heart  to  yearn  towards  it. 

"  *  Downward  it  flows  to  the  unknown  !  to  night-black  clouds  of  mystery  and 
fable,  mayhap  past  the  lands  of  the  anthropoids,  the  pigmies,  and  the  blanket-eared 
men  of  whom  the  gentle  pagan  king  of  Karagw6  spoke,  by  leagues  upon  leagues 
of  unexplored  lands,  populous  with  scores  of  tribes,  of  whom  not  a  whisper  has 
reached  the  people  of  other  continents ;  perhaps  that  fabulous  being,  the  dread 
Macoco,  of  whom  Bartolomeo  Diaz,  Cada  Mosto,  and 
Dapper  have  written,  is  still  represented  by  one  who  in- 
herits his  ancient  kingdom  and  power,  and  surrounded 
by  barbarous  pomp.  Something  strange  must  surely  lie 
in  the  vast  space  occupied  by  total  blankness  on  our 
maps  between  Nyangw6  and  "  Tuckey's  Farthest !" 

**  *  I  seek  a  road  to  connect  these  two  points.  We 
have  labored  through  the  terrible  forest,  and  manfully 
struggled  through  the  gloom.  My  people's  hearts  have 
become  faint.  I  seek  a  road.  W^hy,  here  lies  a  broad 
watery  avenue  cleaving  the  Unknown  to  some  sea,  like 
a  path  of  light!  Here  are  woods  all  around,  suflicient 
for  a  thousand  fleets  of  canoes.     Why  not  build  them  ?'  .  ,^^_ 

"I  sprang  up;  told  the  drumraer  to  call  to  rauster.  ' '  ^ 

The  people  responded  wearily  to   the  call.     Frank  and  xn  full  sttlk. 

the  chiefs  appeared.     The  Arabs  and  their  escort  came 

also,  until  a  dense  mass  of  expectant  faces  surrounded  me.     I  turned  to  them  and 
said, 

"♦Arabs!  sons  of  Unyamwezi!  children  of  Zanzibar!  listen  to  words.  We 
have  seen  the  Mitaraba  of  Uregga.  We  have  tasted  its  bitterness,  and  have  groaned 
in  spirit.  We  seek  a  road.  We  seek  something  by  which  we  may  travel.  I  seek 
a  path  that  shall  take  me  to  the  sea.     I  have  found  it.* 

"  *  Ah  !  ah — h  ! '  and  murmurs  and  inquiring  looks  at  one  another. 
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"  *  Yes !  El  hamd  ul  Illah.    I  have  found  it.    Regard  this  mighty  river.    From 

the  beginning  it  has  flowed  on  thus,  as  you  see  it  flow  to-day.     It  has  flowed  on 

'in  silence  and  darkness.     Whither?     To  the  salt  sea,  as  all  rivers  go!     By  that 

salt  sea,  on  which  the  great  ships  come  and  go,  live  my  friends  and  your  friends. 

Do  they  not? 

"Cries  of  *Yes!  yes!' 

"  *  Yet,  my  people,  though  this  river  is  so  great,  so  wide  and  deep,  no  man  has 
ever  penetrated  the  distance  lying  between  this  spot  on  which  we  stand  and  our 
white  friends  who  live  by  the  salt  sea.     Why  ?     Because  it  was  left  for  us  to  do.' 

"  *  Ah,  no !  no !  no  ! '  and  desponding  shakes  of  the  head. 

" '  Yes,'  I  continued,  raising  ray  voice  ;  *  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  it  has  been  left 
from  the  beginning  of  time  until  to-day  for  us  to  do.  It  is  our  work,  and  no  other. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Fate !  The  One  God  has  written  that  this  year  the  river  shall 
be  known  throughout  its  length  !  We  will  have  no  more  Mitambas ;  we  will  have 
no  more  panting  and  groaning  by  the  wayside ;  we  will  have  no  more  hideous 
darkness ;  we  will  take  to  the  river,  and  keep  to  the  river.  To-day  I  shall  launch 
my  boat  on  that  stream,  and  it  shall  never  leave  it  until  I  finish  my  work.  I 
swear  it. 

"  *  Now,  you  Wangwana !  You  who  have  followed  me  through  Turn,  and  sailed 
around  the  great  lakes  with  me ;  you,  who  have  followed  me,  like  children  follow^- 
ing  their  father,  through  Unyoro,  and  down  to  XJjiji,  and  as  far  as  this  wild,  wild 
land,  will  you  leave  me  here  ?  Shall  I  and  my  white  brother  go  alone  ?  Will  you 
go  back  and  tell  my  friends  that  you  left  me  in  this  wild  spot,  and  cast  me  adrift 
to  die  ?  Or  will  you,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  kind,  whom  I  love  as  I  would  love 
my  children,  will  you  bind  me,  and  take  me  back  by  force  ?  Speak,  Arabs  ?  Where 
are  my  young  men,  with  hearts  of  lions  ?  Speak,  Wangwana,  and  show  me  those 
who  dare  follow  me?' 

"  Uledi,  the  coxswain,  leaped  upward,  and  then  sprang  towards  me,  and  kneel- 
ing grasped  my  knees,  and  said,  *  Look  on  me,  my  master !  I  am  one !  I  will 
follow  you  to  death ! '  *  And  I,'  Kach6ch6  cried ;  *  and  I,  and  I,  and  I,'  shouted 
the  boat's  crew. 

"  *  It  is  well.  I  knew  I  had  friends.  You,  then,  who  have  cast  your  lot  with 
me  stand  on  one  side,  and  let  me  count  you.' 

"  There  were  thirty-eight !     Ninety -five  stood  still,  and  said  nothing. 

"  *  I  have  enough.  Even  with  you,  my  friends,  I  shall  reach  the  sea.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  time.  We  have  not  yet  made  our  canoes.  We  have  not  yet  parted 
with  the  Arabs.  We  have  yet  a  long  distance  to  travel  with  Tippu-Tib.  We  may 
meet  with  good  people,  from  whom  we  may  buy  canoes.  And  by  the  time  we 
part  I  am  sure  that  the  ninety-five  men  now  fearing  to  go  with  us  will  not  leave 
their  brothers,  and  their  master  and  his  white  brother,  to  go  down  the  river 
without  them.  Meantime  I  give  you  many  thanks,  and  shall  not  forget  your 
names.' 

"  The  assembly  broke  up,  and  each  man  proceeded  about  his  special  duties. 
Tippu-Tib,  Sheik  Abdallah,  and  Muini  Ibrahim  sat  on  the  mat,  and  commenced 
to  try  to  persuade  me  not  to  be  so  rash,  and  to  abandon  all  idea  of  descending  the 
river.  In  my  turn  I  requested  them  not  to  speak  like  children,  and,  however  they 
might  think,  not  to  disclose  their  fears  to  thie  Wangwana ;  but  rather  to  eneour- 
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age  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  share  the  dangers  with  me,  because  the  responsi- 
bility was  all  my  own,  and  the  greatest  share  of  danger  would  be  mine ;  and  that 
I  would  be  in  front  to  direct  and  guide,  and  save,  and  for  my  own  sake  as  wqII  as 
for  their  sake  would  be  prudent. 

"  In  reply,  they  spoke  of  cataracts  and  cannibals  and  warlike  tribes.  They 
depreciated  the  spirit  of  the  Wangwana,  and  declaimed  against  men  who  were 
once  slaves ;  refused  to  concede  one  virtue  to  them,  either  of  fidelity,  courage,  or 
gratitude,  and  predicted  that  the  end  would  be  death  to  all. 


WANOWANA  WOMKN. 


"  *  Speak  no  more,  Tippu-Tib.  You  who  have  travelled  all  your  life  among 
slaves  have  not  yet  learned  that  there  lies  something  good  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  that  God  made.  Men  were  not  made  all  bad,  as  you  say.  For  God  is  good, 
and  he  made  all  men.  I  have  studied  my  people ;  I  know  them  and  their  ways. 
It  will  be  my  task  to  draw  the  good  out  of  them  while  they  are  with  me ;  and  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  be  good  to  them,  for  good  produces  good.  As  you  value 
my  friendship,  and  hope  to  receive  money  from  me,  be  silent.  Speak  not  a  word 
of  fear  to  my  people,  and  when  we  part  I  shall  make  known  my  name  to  you. 
To  you,  and  to  all  who  are  my  friends,  I  shall  be  "  the  white  man  with  the  open 
hand."     But  if  not,  then  I  shall  be  "  Kipara-moto." ' 

"  While  I  had  been  speaking,  a  small  canoe  with  two  men  was  seen  advancing 
from  the  opposite  bank.  One  of  the  interpreters  was  called,  and  told  to  speak  to 
them  quietly,  and  to  ask  them  to  bring  canoes  to  take  us  across. 

"  We  had  a  long  parley,  but  it  resulted  in  nothing.  The  natives  refused  to 
ferry  us  over  the  river  at  any  price,  and  on  the  way  back  they  set  up  a  war-cry 
which  resounded  through  the  forest,  and  was  repeated  from  many  points.  Mean- 
time my  people  were  putting  the  Lady  Alice  in  readiness,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
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finished  my  breakfast  the  Lady  Alice  was  in  the  river,  and  a  loud  shout  of  ap- 
plause greeted  her  appearance  on  the  water. 

**  The  boat's  crew,  with  Uledi  as  coxswain,  and  Tippu-Tib,  Sheik  Abdallah, 
Muini  Ibrahim,  Bwana  Abed  (the  guide).  Muni  Jumah,  and  two  interpreters  and 
myself  as  passengers,  entered  the  boat.  We  were  rowed  up  the  river  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  struck  across  to  a  small  island  in  mid-stream.  With  the  aid  of  a 
glass  I  examined  the  shores,  which  from  our  camp  appeared  to  be  dense  forest. 
We  saw  that  there  were  about  thirty  canoes  tied  to  the  bank,  and  among  the  trees 
I  detected  several  houses.  The  bank  was  crowded  with  human  beings,  who  were 
observing  our  movements. 

"  We  re-entered  our  boat  and  pulled  straight  across  to  the  left  bank,  then 
floated  down  slowly  with  the  current,  meantime  instructing  the  interpreters  as  to 
what  they  should  say  to  the  Wenya. 

"  When  we  came  opposite,  an  interpreter  requested  them  to  take  a  look  at  the 
white  roan  who  had  come  to  visit  their  country,  who  wished  to  make  friends  with 
them,  who  would  give  them  abundance  of  shells,  and  allow  none  of  his  men  to  ap- 
]>ropriate  a  single  banana,  or  do  violence  to  a  single  soul ;  not  a  leaf  would  be 
taken,  nor  a  twig  burned,  without  being  paid  for. 

"  The  natives,  gazing  curiously  at  me,  promised,  after  a  consultation,  that  if 
we  made  blood-brotherhood  with  them  there  should  be  no  trouble,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  white  chief,  accompanied  by  ten  men,  should  proceed  early  next 
morning  to  the  island,  where  he  would  be  met  by  the  chief  of  the  Wenya  and  his 
ten  men  ;  and  that,  after  the  ceremony,  all  the  canoes  should  cross  and  assist  to 
carry  our  people  to  their  country. 

"  After  thanking  them,  we  returned  to  camp,  highly  elated  with  our  success. 
At  4  A.M.,  however,  the  boat  secretly  conveyed  twenty  men  with  Kach^che,  who 
had  orders  to  hide  in  the  brushwood,  and,  returning  to  camp  at  7  a.m.,  conveyed 
Frank  and  ten  men,  who  were  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  brotherhood,  to  the 
island.  On  its  return  I  entered  the  boat,  and  was  rowed  a  short  way  up  stream 
along  the  right  bank,  so  that,  in  case  of  treachery,  I  might  be  able  to  reach  the 
island  within  four  minutes  to  lend  assistance. 
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"  About  9  A.M.  six  canoes  full  of  men  were  seen  to  paddle  to  the  island.  We 
saw  them  arrive  before  it,  and  finally  draw  near.  Earnestly  and  anxiously  I 
gazed  through  my  glass  at  every  movement  Other  canoes  were  seen  advancing 
to  the  island.  A  few  seconds  after  the  latest  arrivals  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
I  saw  great  animation,  and  almost  at  once  those  curious  cries  came  pealing  up  the 
river.  There  were  animated  shouts,  and  a  swaying  of  bodies,  and,  unable  to  wait 
longer,  we  dashed  towards  the  island,  and  the  natives  on  seeing  us  approach  pad- 
dled quickly  to  their  landing-place. 

" '  Well,  Frank,  what  was  the  matter  V  I  asked. 

"  '  I  never  saw  such  wretches  in  my  life,  sir.  When  that  last  batch  of  canoes 
came,  their  behavior,  which  was  decent  before,  changed.  They  surrounded  us. 
Half  of  them  remained  in  the  canoes ;  those  on  land  began  to  abuse  us  violently, 
handling  their  spears,  and  acting  so  furiously  that  if  we  had  not  risen  with  our 
guns  ready  they  would  have  speared  us  as  we  were  sitting  down  waiting  to  begin 
the  ceremony.  But  Kach6ch6,  seeing  their  wild  behavior  and  menacing  gestures, 
advanced  quietly  from  the  brushwood  with  his  men,  on  seeing  which  they  ran  to 
their  canoes,  where  they  held  their  spears  ready  to  launch  when  you  came.' 

**  *  Well,  no  harm  has  been  done  yet,'  I  replied ;  *  so  rest  where  yoii  are,  while 
I  take  Kach^ch^  and  his  men  across  to  their  side,  where  a  camp  will  be  formed ; 
because,  if  we  delay  to-day  crossing,  we  shall  have  half  of  the  people  starving  by 
to-morrow  morning.' 

"  After  embarking  Kach^che,  we  steered  for  a  point  in  the  woods  above  the 
native  village,  and,  landing  thirty  men  with  axes,  proceeded  to  form  a  small  camp, 
which  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  until  we  should  be  enabled  to  transport  the  expe- 
dition. We  then  floated  down  river  opposite  the  village,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  explained  to  them  that  as  we  had  already  landed  thirty  men  in  their 
country,  it  would  be  far  better  that  they  should  assist  us  in  the  ferriage,  for  which 
they  might  feel  assured  that  they  would  be  well  paid.  At  the  same  time  I  tossed 
a  small  bag  of  beads  to  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  consented,  and  six  canoes, 
with  two  men  in  each,  accompanied  us  to  camp.  The  six  canoes  and  the  boat 
conveyed  eighty  people  safely  to  the  left  bank ;  and  then  other  canoes,  animated 
by  the  good  understanding  that  seemed  to  prevail  between  us,  advanced  to  assist, 
and  by  night  every  soul  associated  with  our  expedition  was  rejoicing  by  genial 
camp-fires  in  the  villages  of  the  Wenya. 

It  was  now  time  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of  the  Eidet^a  Geographical 
Society.  Fred  briefly  announced  that  the  reading  would  be  continued 
in  the  evening,  and  immediately  the  little  party  proceeded  to  a  prome- 
nade on  deck,  where  they  discussed  the  narrative  to  which  they  had  just 
listened,  and  wondered  what  happened  next. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW  STANLEY  OBTAINED  CANOES.— THE  PEOPLE  OF  UKUSU.— THEIR  HOSTILITY.— 
A  FIGHT  AND  TERMS  OF  PEACE.— SEPARATION  FROM  TIPPU-TIB.— DEPARTURE 
"TOWARDS  THE  UNKNOWN."— A  SAD  FAREWELL.— AMONG  THE  VINYA-NARA.— 
THE  NATIVES  AT  STANLEY  FALLS.— A  FIERCE  BATTLE.— DEFENDING  A  STOCK- 
ADE.— BOATS  CAPSIZED  IN  A  TEMPEST  AND  MEN  DROWNED.— BEGINNING  OF 
THE  NEW  YEAR.— A  BATTLE  ON  THE  WATER.— MONSTER  CANOES.— AMONG  THE 
MWANA  NTABA.— THE  NATIVES  ARE  DEFEATED.— FIRST  CATARACT  OF  STAN- 
LEY FALLS.— CAMPED  IN  A  FORTIFICATION. 

"  IVr^*  STANLEY'S  hope  of  obtaining  canoes  was  soon  realized,"  said 
-^^^  Fred,  when  the  party  assembled  in  the  evening,  "  but  he  suffered 
greatly  before  he  secured  them.  Small-pox  and  other  diseases  carried 
off  many  of  his  people ;  the  natives  at  first  refused  all  offers  of  peace, 
and  would  sell  no  provisions.  At  the  rapids  of  Ukassa,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuiki  River,  a  fleet  of  canoes  came  to  attack  him,  but  the  savages 
retreated  when  they  found  the  strangers  were  ready  to  fight. 

"  He  found  some  old  and  abandoned  canoes  which  his  men  repaired ; 
and  with  these  canoes  and  the  Zacly  Alice  he  transported  a  part  of  his 
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WAR -HATCHET    OF 
URU8U. 


rN  force,  while  the  remainder  went  by  land.  The  banks 
y;  \  of  the  river  were  densely  peopled,  and  the  houses  in 
JiA^  the  villages  showed  a  considerable  advance  towards 
^m  civilization.  Many  of  the  villages  were  built  in  regu- 
lar streets,  and  some  of  these  streets  were  fully  two 
miles  long.  From  a  native,  who  was  made  prisoner, 
Mr.  Stanley  learned  that  he  was  in  the  district  called 
Ukusu,  and  that  the  people  would  not  permit  stran 
gers  to  pass  along  the  river.  The  river  w^as  about 
seventeen  hundred  yards  Avide,  and  thickly  studded  in 
many  places  with  islands  densely  covered  with  trees 
and  undergrowth. 
"  The  houses  were  of  various  patterns,  but  all  of  a  single  story  in 
height.  Most  of  them  were  mere  double  cages,  made  very  elegantly 
of  the  panicum  grass  cane,  seven  feet  long  by  five 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  separated,  as  regards 
the  main  ouilding,  but  connected  by  the  roof,  so 
that  the  central  apartments  were  common  to  both 
cages,  and  in  these  the  families  meet  and  perform 
their  household  duties,  or  receive  their  friends  for 
social  chat.  Near  each  village  was  the  burial-place 
or  vault  of  its  preceding  kings,  roofed  over,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Phrynium  ramosissimum^  which  ap- 
pears to  be  as  useful  a  plant  for  many  reasons  as  the 
banana  to  the  Waganda. 

"  At  one  of  the  villages  a  large  number  of  natives 
attacked  the  expedition,  which  had  taken  position 
and  built  a  stockade  close  to  the  river's  bank.  Thousands  of  poisoned 
arrows  came  whizzing  into  the  stockade,  and  hundreds  of  spears  were 
thrown,  but  the  rifles  of  the  expedition  held  the  savages  at  bay.  When 
the  day  ended,  the  negroes  retired  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  tied  their  canoes  to  the  bank.     During  the  night  Mr.  Stanley  and 

Frank  Pocock  crossed  the  river  with  the 
Lady  Alice  and  their  large  canoe ;  one  by 
one  the  canoes  of  the  natives  were  silently 
secured  and  taken  away  to  the  number  of 
thirty -eight,  and  when  the  natives  woke 
in  the  morning,  they  were  probably  never 
more  astonished  in  their  lives. 
"  A  peace  was  negotiated,  and  terms  of  blood-brotherhood  were  made. 
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A   BOCSC   OF  TWO   ROOMS. 


Mr.  Stanley  returned  fifteen  of  the  canoes,  and  retained  twenty-three  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  attack.  He  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  now  for  his  purpose. 

"Tippu-Tib  announced  that  he  would  go  no  farther.  Mr.  Stanley 
released  him  from  his  engagement,  on  condition  that  he  would  use  his 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  remain  with  it.  A  sat- 
isfactory settlement  was  made  with  Tippu-Tib  and  his  people ;  farewell 
feasts  were  given,  and  everything  seemed  favorable  for  the  future.  Pro- 
visions for  twenty  days  were  prepared,  the  men  were  assigned  to  the 
boats,  and,  to  make  the  fleet  as  much  like  a  civilized  one  as  possible,  each 
boat  received  a  name.    Here  is  the  Ust : 


1.  The  exploriDg  boat,  Lady  Alice. 

2.  Ocean,  commaDded  by  Frank. 
8.  Livingstone. 

4.  Stanley. 

5.  Telegraph. 

6.  Herald. 

7.  Jason. 

8.  Argo. 

9.  Penguin. 

10.  Wolverine. 

11.  Fawn. 

12.  Glasgow  (flag-ship,  commanded  by  Manwa  Sera). 


18.  London  Town. 

14.  America. 

15.  Hart. 

16.  Daphne. 

17.  Lynx. 

18.  Nymph. 

19.  Vulture. 

20.  Shark. 

21.  Arab. 

22.  Mirambo. 

23.  Mtesa. 


"  And  now,"  said  Fred,  "  we  will  hear  Mr.  Stanley's  story  of  how 
they  set  out  on  their  adventurous  voyage : 
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COIL  OF  PLAITKD   ROPE,  CKNTRAL   AFRICA. 

and  fainter  and  fainter  came  the  notes  down  the  water,  till  finally  they  died  away, 
leaving  us  all  alone  on  the  great  river. 

•'  But,  looking  up,  I  saw  the  gleaming  portal  to  the  Unknown :  wide  open  to 
us  and  away  down,  for  miles  and  miles,  the  river  lay  stretched  with  all  the  fascina- 
tion of  its  mystery.  I  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  people.  How  few  they  ap- 
peared to  dare  the  region  of  fahle  and  darkness !  They  were  nearly  all  sohbing. 
They  were  leaning  forward,  bowed,  as  it  seemed,  with  grief  and  heavy  hearts. 

"  *  Sons  of  Zanzibar,'  I  shouted,  '  the  Arabs  and  the  Wanyemwezi  are  looking 
at  you.  They  are  now  telling  one  another  what  brave  fellows  you  are.  Lift  up 
your  heads  and  be  men.  What  is  there  to  fear  ?  All  the  world  is  smiling  with 
joy.  Here  we  are  all  together  like  one  family,  with  hearts  united,  all  strong  with 
the  purpose  to  reach  our  homes.  See  this  river;  it  is  the  road  to  Zanzibar. 
When  saw  you  a  road  so  wide  ?  When  did  you  journey  along  a  path  like  this  ? 
Strike  your  paddles  deep,  cry  out  Bismillah !  and  let  us  forward.' 

"  Poor  fellows !  with  what  wan  smiles  they  responded  to  my  words !  How . 
feebly  they  paddled !  But  the  strong  flood  was  itself  bearing  us  along,  and  the 
Vinya-Njara  villages  were  fast  receding  into  distance. 

**  Then  I  urged  my  boat's  crew,  knowing  that  thus  we  should  tempt  the  ca- 
noes to  quicker  pace.  Three  or  four  times  Uledi,  the  coxswain,  gallantly  at- 
tempted to  sing,  in  order  to  invite  a  cheery  chorus,  but  his  voice  soon  died  into 
such  piteous  hoarseness  that  the  very  ludicrousness  of  the  tones  caused  his  young 
friends  to  smile  even  in  the  midst  of  their  grief. 

"  We  knew  that  the  Vinya-Njara  district  was  populous  from  the  numbers  of 
natives  that  fought  with  us  by  land  and  water,  but  we  had  no  conception  that  it 
was  so  thickly  populated  as  the  long  row  of  villages  we  now  saw  indicated.  I 
counted  fourteen  separate  villages,  each  with  its  respective  growth  of  elais  palm 
and  banana,  and  each  separated  from  the  other  by  thick  bush. 

"  Every  three  or  four  miles  there  were  small  villages  visible  on  either  bank, 
but  we  met  with  no  disturbance,  fortunately.  At  6  p.m.  we  made  for  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Kali-Karero,  and  camped  there,  the  natives  having  retired  peacefully. 
In  half  an  hour  they  returned,  and  the  ceremony  of  brotherhood  was  entered 
upon,  which  insured  a  peaceful  night.  The  inhabitants  of  Rukura,  opposite  us, 
also  approached  us  with  confidence,  and  an  interchange  of  small  gifts  served  us  as 
a  healthy  augury  for  the  future. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  natives  in  a  small 
fishing-canoe,  we  descended  the  river  along  the  left  bank,  and,  after  about  four 
miles,  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kasuku,  a  dark-water  stream  of  a  hundred 
yards'  width  at  the  mouth.  Opposite  the  mouth,  at  the  southern  end  of  Kaimba 
— a  long  wooded  island  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  little  above  the  confluence — 
stands  the  important  village  of  Kisanga-Sanga. 


BATTLE  WITH  CAXXIBAL^ 


S4^^ 


**  Below  Kaimba  Island  and  its  neighbor,  the  Livingstone  assumes  a  brt^adth 
of  eighteen  handred  yarda  The  banks  are  very  pi>pulous:  the  viUagtvit  of  the 
left  bank  comprise  the  district  of  Luavala.  We  thought  for  si>me  tiuu*  we  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  by  quietly,  but  soon  the  great  wiKxien  drums  hoDowini  out 
of  huge  trees,  thundered  the  signal  along  the  river  that  there  were  straugt^rs,  lu 
order  to  lessen  all  chances  of  a  rupture  between  us,  we  sheereii  olf  to  the  middle 
of  the  riFer,  and  quietly  lay  on  our  paddles.  But  from  both  banks  at  onoo,  in 
fierce  concert,  the  natives,  with  their  heads  gayly  feathered,  and  armed  with  bnmd 
black  wooden  shields  and  long  spears,  dashed  out  towards  us. 


WAR-DRUMS   OF  THE   TR1BK8  OF  THK   TPPUR   LITTWOIITONR. 

"  Tippu-Tib  before  our  departure  had  hired  to  me  two  young  men  of  Ukunu — 
cannibals — as  interpreters.  These  were  now  instructed  to  cry  out  the  w<jrd  *  Hen- 
nenneh  !'  ('  Peace  !'),  and  to  say  that  we  were  friends. 

"But  they  would  not  reply  to  our  greeting,  and  in  a  bold,  peremptory  manrior 
told  us  to  return. 

" '  But  we  are  doing  no  harm,  friends.  It  is  the  river  that  takes  us  down,  and 
the  river  will  not  stop,  or  go  back.' 

" '  This  is  our  river.' 

**  *  Good.     Tell  it  to  take  us  back,  and  we  will  go.' 

"  *  If  you  do  not  go  back,  we  will  fight  you-' 

"  *  No,  don't ;  we  are  friends.' 

*♦  *  We  don't  want  you  for  our  friends ;  we  will  eat  you.' 

"  But  we  persisted  in  talking  to  them,  and,  as  their  curi^^^sity  was  so  great,  they 
persisted  in  listening,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  current  couvayiUl  un  n<?ar 
to  the  right  bank ;  and  in  such  near  neigh borhr>od  U)  another  diMtri^rt  that  our 
discourteous  escort  had  to  think  of  themseU'es,  and  began  Ut  skurry  haMtily  up 
river,  leaving  us  unattacked. 

**  The  villages  on  the  right  bank  also  maintained  a  tremendous  drummtuif  and 
blowing  of  war-horns,  and  their  wild  men  hurried  up  mith  mena/re  towards  um,  ijrjf- 
ing  their  sharp-prowed  canoes  so  swiftly  that  they  s^-emed  to  «kim  over  the  wHU^r 
like  flying  fish-  Unlike  the  Luavala  villaifers,  they  did  not  wait  to  Uf  a/ldr''«M»/-d, 
but  as  s^^o  as  they  came  within  fifty  or  sixty  yardn  they  nhot  out  th«rir  M^Htum, 
crying  out,  *  Meat !  meat !     Ah  !  ha !     We  shall  have  pl«rfity  of  ro'-at  T 

** There  was  a  fat-bodied  wretoh  in  a  can^^,  wh'mi  I  ailow<-d  t//  t-rnnl  »,*h;fi 
spear-throw  of  me:  who.  while  he  swayed  the  "[^-ar  with  a  v'rjor  i^r  iroiu  stj^Jir- 
ing  to  one  who  stood  within  rea/:h  of  it,  l*-ered  «ith  *u' h  a  ^I'-^'-r  hyl^o»i«T*/'»!*  /// 
feature  that  I  felt,  if  onlv  within  anrj'*-lerjirth  of  h>n.  I  ro-^.i  h^iv*-  }^-**f,Mt-f\  ','^^,u 
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TILLAOR  SCKlfIL 


him  a  hearty  thump  on  the  back,  and  cried  out  applaudingly,  *  Bravo,  old  boy! 
You  do  it  capitally  !' 

"Yet  not  being  able  to  reach  him,  I  was  rapidly  being  fascinated  by  him. 
The  rapid  movements  of  the  swaying  spear,  the  steady,  wide-mouthed  grin,  the 
big  square  teeth,  the  head  poised  on  one  side  with  the  confident  pose  of  a  prac- 
tised spear-thrower,  the  short  brow  and  square  face,  hair  short  and  thick.  Shall  I^ 
ever  forget  him  ?  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  spear  partook  of  the  same  cruel,  in- 
exorable look  as  the  grinning  savage.  Finally,  I  saw  him  draw  his  right  arm 
back,  and  his  body  incline  backward,  with  still  that  same  grin  on  his  face,  and  I 
felt  myself  begin  to  count,  one,  two,  three,  four — and  whiz!  The  spear  flew 
over  my  back,  and  hissed  as  it  pierced  the  water.     The  spell  was  broken. 

**  It  was  only  five  minutes'  work  clearing  the  river.  We  picked  up  several 
shields,  and  I  gave  orders  that  all  shields  should  be  henceforth  religiously  pre- 
served, for  the  idea  had  entered  my  head  that  they  would  answer  capitally  as  bul- 
warks for  our  canoes.  An  hour  after  this  we  passed  close  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Urindi — a  stream  four  hundred  yards  in  width  at  the  mouthv  a°d  deep  with 
water  of  a  light  color,  and  tolerably  clear. 

**  We  continued  down  river  along  the  right  bank,  and  at  4  p.m.  camped  in  a 
dense  low  jungle,  the  haunt  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant  during  the  dry  season. 
When  the  river  is  in  flood  a  much  larger  tract  must  be  under  water. 

"  The  traveller's  first  duty  in  lands  infested  by  lions  and  leopards  is  to  build 
a  safe  corral,  kraal,  or  boma,  for  himself,  his  oxen,  horses,  sen^ants ;  and  in  lands 
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infested  like  XJsongora  Meno  and  Kasera — wherein  we  now  were — by  human 
lions  and  leopards,  the  duty  became  still  more  imperative.  We  drew  our  canoes, 
therefore,  half-way  upon  the  banks,  and  our  camp  was  in  the  midst  of  an  impene- 
trable jungle. 

"  At  dawn  we  embarked,  and  descended  about  two  miles,  close  to  the  right 
bank,  when,  lo !  the  broad  mouth  of  the  magnificent  Low-wa,  or  Rowwa,  River 
burst  upon  the  view.  It  was  over  a  thousand  yards  wide,  and  its  course  by  com- 
pass was  from  the  southeast,  or  east-southeast  true.  A  sudden  rain-storm  com- 
pelled us  to  camp  on  the  north  bank,  and  here  we  found  ourselves  under  the 
shadows  of  the  primeval  forest. 


y/^iud 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MODI  OP  PLATINO- 


"  About  ten  o'clock,  as  we  cowered  in  most  miserable  condition  under  the 
rude,  leafy  shelters  we  had  hastily  thrown  up,  the  people  of  the  wooded  bluffs  of 
Ir\'amba,  opposite  the  Lowwa  confluence,  came  over  to  see  what  strange  beings 
were  those  who  had  preferred  the  secrecy  of  the  uninhabited  grove  to  their  own 
loud,  roystering  society.  Stock-still  we  sat  cowering  in  our  leafy  coverts,  but  the 
mild,  reproachful  voice  of  Katembo,  our  cannibal  interpreter,  was  heard  laboring 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  brotherhood,  and  good-will.  The  rain  pattered  so  inces- 
santly that  I  could  from  my  position  only  faintly  hear  Katembo's  voice  pleading, 
earnestly  yet  mildly,  with  his  unsophisticated  brothers  of  Iryamba,  but  I  felt  con- 
vinced from  the  angelic  tones  that  they  would  act  as  a  sedative  on  any  living  crea- 
ture except  a  rhinoceros  or  a  crocodile.     The  long-drawn  bleating  sound  of  the 
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word  *  Sen-nen-neh,'  which  I  heard  frequently  uttered  by  Eatcmbo,  I  studied  until 
I  became  quite  as  proficient  in  it  as  he  himself. 

*<  Peace  was  finally  made  between  Eatembo  cm  the  one  hand  and  the  canoe- 
men  of  Iryamba  on  the  other,  and  they  drew  near  to  gaze  at  their  leisure  at  one 
of  the  sallow  white  men,  who  with  great  hollow  eyes  peered^  from  under  the  visor 
of  his  cap,  on  the  well-fed,  bronze-skinned  aborigines. 

'*  At  2  P.M.  we  left  our  camp  in  the  forest  of  Luru,  and  pulled  across  to  the 
Iryamba  side  of  the  Livingstone.  But  as  soon  as  the  rain  had  ceased  a  strong 
breeze  had  risen^  which,,  when  we  were  in  mid-river,  increased  to  a  tempest  from 
the  north,  and  created  great,  heavy  waves,  which  caused  the  foundering  of  two  of 
our  canoes,  the  drowning  of  two  of  our  men,  Farjalla  Baraka,  and  Nasib,  and  the 
loss  of  four  muskets  and  one  sack  of  beads.  Half  a  dozen  other  canoes  were  in 
great  danger  for  a  time,  but  no  more  fatal  accidents  occurred. 

*^  I  feared  lest  this  disaster  might  cause  the  people  to  rebel  and  compel  me  to 
return,  for  it  had  shocked  them  greatly  ;  but  I  was  cheered  to  hear  them  remark 
that  the  sudden  loss  of  their  comrades  had  been  ordained  by  fate^  and  that  no 
precautions  would  bave  availed  to  save  them.  But  though  omens  and  auguries 
were  delivered  by  the  pessimists  among*  us,,  not  one  hazarded  aloud  the  belief  that 
we  ought  to  relinquish  our  projects ;  yiet  they  were  all  evidently  cowed  by  our 
sudden  misfortune. 

**  On  the  31st,  the  last  day  of  the  year  1&76,.  we  resumed  our  voyage.  The 
morning  was  beautiful,  the  sky  blue  and  clear,  the  tall  forest  still  and  dark,  the 
river  flowed  without  a  ripple,  like  a  solid  mass  of  polished  silver.  Everything 
promised  fair.  But  from  the  island  below^  the  confluence  of  the  Lowwa  and  the 
Livingstone,  the  warning  drum  sounded  loudly  over  the  river^  and  other  drums 
soon  echoed  the  dull  boom. 

"  *  Keep  together,,  my  men,'  I  cried,  *  there  may  be  hot  work  foi  us  below.' 

**  We  resolved  to  keep  in  mid-stream,  because  both  the  island  and  the  left 
bank  appeared  to  be  extrenwly  populous,  and  to  paddle  slowly  and  steadily  down 
river.  The  canoes  of  the  natives  darted  from  either  shore,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  every  disposition  made  for  a  furious  attack ;  but  as  we  drew  near  we  shouted 
out  to  them,  '  Friends,  Sennenneh !  Keep  away  from  us.  We  shall  not  hurt 
you ;  but  don't  lift  your  spears,  or  we'll  fight.' 

'^  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  wherein  spears  were  clashed  against  shields, 
and  some  fierce  words  uttered,  but  finally  tl^e  canoes-  drew  back,  and  as  we  con- 
tinued to  paddle,  the  river  with  its  stiff  current  soon  bore  us  down  rapidly  past 
the  populous  district  and  island. 

"  At  noon  we  came  to  the  southern  end  of  an  uninhabited  low  and  sandy  island, 
where  I  ascertained  the  latitude  to  be  south  1®  20''  3".  The  altitude,  above  sea 
level,  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  1 729  feet.  After  descending  some  five  miles 
we  formed  our  camp  in  the  woods  on  the  right  bank. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  new  year,  1877,  commenced,  the  first  three  hours  after 
sunrise,  with  a  delicious  journey  past  an  uninhabited  tract,  when  my  mind,  wearied 
with  daily  solicitude,  found  re[0'.e  in  dwelling  musingly  upon  the  deep  slumber 
of  nature.  Outwardly  the  forest  was  all  beauty,  solemn  peace,  and  soft,  dreamy 
rest,  tempting  one  to  sentiment  and  mild  melancholy.  Though  it  was  in  vain  to  en- 
deavor to  penetrate  with  our  eyes  into  the  dense  wall  of  forest — black  and  imper- 
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vious  to  the  sunlight  which  almost  seemed  to  burn  up  the  river — what  could  re- 
strain the  imagination  ?  These  were  my  calm  hours ;  periods  when  my  heart,  ob- 
livious of  the  dark  and  evil  days  we  had  passed,  resolutely  closed  itself  against 
all  dismal  forebodings,  and  revelled  in  the  exquisite  stillness  of  the  uninhabited 
wilderness. 

**  But  soon  after  nine  o'clock  we  discovered  we  were  approaching  settlements, 
both  on  islands  and  on  the  banks,  and  again  the  hoarse  war-drums  awakened  the 
echoes  of  the  forest,  boomed  along  the  river,  and  quickened  our  pulses. 

"  We  descend  in  close  order  as  before,  and  steadily  pursue  our  way.  But,  head- 
ing us  off,  about  ten  long  canoes  dart  out  from  the  shadow  of  palmy  banks,  and 
the  wild  crews  begin  to  chant  their  war-songs,  and  now  and  then,  in  attitudes  of 
bravado  and  defiance,  raise  spears  and  shields  aloft  and  bring  them  downward 
with  sounding  clash. 

"  As  we  approached  them  we  shouted  out  *  Sen-nen-neh  '—our  Sesame  and 
Shibboleth,  our  watchword  and  countersign.     But  they  would  not  respond. 

"  Hitherto  they  had  called  us  Wasambye;  we  were  now  called  Wajiwa  (people 
of  the  sun?) ;  our  guns  were  called  Katadzi,  while  before  they  were  styled  Kibongeh, 
or  lightning.    Katembo  was  implored  to  be  eloquent,  mild  of  voice,  pacific  in  gesture. 

"  They  replied,  *  We  shall  eat  Wajiwa  meat  to-day.  Oho,  we  shall  eat  AVajiwa 
meat !'  and  then  an  old  chief  gave  some  word  of  command,  and  at  once  one  hun- 
dred paddles  beat  the  water  into  foam,  and  the  canoes  darted  at  us.  But  the  con- 
test was  short,  and  we  were  permitted  to  pursue  our  voyage. 


NATIVE   PIPK. 

**  Farther  down  we  met  some  friendly  natives,  who  told  us  that  we  should  soon 
come  to  the  territory  of  the  Mwana  Ntaba,  with  whom  we  should  have  to  fight ; 
that  the  Mwana  Ntaba  people  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  falls ;  that  below 
the  falls  were  several  islands  inhabited  by  the  Baswa,  who  were  friends  of  the  Mwana 
Ntaba.  It  would  be  impossible,  they  said,  to  go  over  the  falls,  as  the  river  swept 
against  a  hill,  and  rolled  over  it,  and  tumbled  down,  down,  down,  with  whirl  and 
uproar,  and  we  should  inevitably  get  lost.  It  would  be  far  better,  they  said,  for 
us  to  return. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  of  January  4th,  as  we  were  proceeding 
quietly,  our  vessels  being  only  about  thirty  yards  from  the  right  bank,  eight  men 
with  shields  darted  into  view  from  behind  a  bush-clump,  and,  shouting  their  war- 
cries,  launched  their  wooden  spears.  Some  of  them  struck  and  dinted  the  boat  deep- 
ly, others  flew  over  it.  We  shoved  off  instantly,  and  getting  into  mid-stream  found 
that  we  had  heedlessly  exposed  ourselves  to  the  watchful  tribe  of  Mwana  Ntaba, 
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who  immediately  sounded  their  great  drums,  and  prepared  their  numerous  canoes 
for  battle. 

**  Up  to  this  time  we  had  met  with  no  canoes  over  fifty  feet  long,  but  those 
which  now  issued  from  the  banks  and  the  shelter  of  bends  in  the  banks  were  mon- 
strous. The  natives  were  in  full  war-paint,  one  half  of  their  bodies  being  daubed 
white,  the  other  half  red,  with  broad  black  bars,  the  tout  ensemble  being  unique 
and  diabolical.  There  was  a  crocodilian  aspect  about  these  lengthy  vessels  which 
was  far  from  assuring,  while  the  fighting-men,  standing  up  alternately  with  the 
paddlers,  appeared  to  be  animated  with  a  most  ferocious  cat-o*-mountain  spirit. 
I  lorn-blasts,  which  reverberated  from  bank  to  bank,  sonorous  drums,  and  a  chorus 
of  loud  yells,  lent  a  fierce  eclat  to  the  fight  in  which  we  were  now  about  to  be 
engaged. 

"  We  formed  line,  and  having  arranged  all  our  shields  as  bulwarks  for  the  non- 
combatants,  awaited  the  first  onset  with  apparent  calmness.  One  of  the  largest 
canoes,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  eighty-five  feet  three  inches  in  length, 
rashly  made  the  mistake  of  singling  out  the  Lady  Alice  for  its  victim ;  but  we  re- 
served our  fire  until  it  was  within  fifty  feet  of  us,  and  after  pouring  a  volley  into 
the  crew  charged  the  canoe  with  the  boat,  and  the  crew,  unable  to  turn  her  round 
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sufficiently  soon  to  escape,  precipitated  themselves  into  the  river  and  swam  to  their 
friends,  while  we  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  Great  Eastern  of  the  Livingstone. 
We  soon  exchanged  two  of  our  smaller  canoes  and  manned  the  monster  with  thirty 
men,  and  resumed  our  journey  in  line,  the  boat  in  front  acting  as  a  guide.  This 
early  disaster  to  the  Mwana  Ntaba  caused  them  to  hurry  down  river,  blowing  their 
horns,  and  alarming  with  their  drums  both  shores  of  the  river,  until  about  forty 
canoes  were  seen  furiously  dashing  down  stream,  no  doubt  bent  on  mischief. 

"  ^  4  P.M.  we  came  opposite  a  river  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  which  I 
have  called  the  Leopold  River,  in  honor  of  His  Majesty  Leopold  IL,  King  of  the 
Helgians,  and  which  the  natives  called  either  the  Kankora,  Mikonju,  or  Munduku. 

"  Soon  after  passing  by  the  confluence,  the  Livingstone,  which  above  had  been 
two  thousand  five  hundred  yards  wide,  perceptibly  contracted,  and  turned  sharply 
to  the  east-northeast,  because  of  a  hill  which  rose  on  the  left  bank  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river.  Close  to  the  elbow  of  the  bend  on  the  right  bank  we 
j)a8sed  by  some  white  granite  rocks,  from  one  to  six  feet  above  the  water,  and  just 
below  these  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  first  cataract  of  the  Stanley  Falls  series. 

"  But  louder  than  the  noise  of  the  falls  rose  the  piercing  yells  of  the  savage 
Mwana  Ntaba  from  both  sides  of  the  great  river.  We  now  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  putting  into  practice  the  resolution  which 
wo  had  formed  before  setting  out  on  the  wild  voyage — to  conquer  or  die.     AVhat 
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shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  turn  and  face  the  fierce  cannibals,  who  with  hideous  noise 
drown  the  solemn  roar  of  the  cataract,  or  shall  we  cry  out,  *  Mambu  Kwa  Mungu ' 
— *  Our  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Grod ' — ^and  risk  the  cataract  with  its  terrors  ? 

"  Meanwhile  we  are  sliding  smoothly  to  our  destruction,  and  a  decision  must 
therefore  be  arrived  at  instantly.  God  knows,  I  and  my  fellows  would  rather 
have  it  not  to  do,  because  possibly  it  is  only  a  choice  of  deaths,  by  cruel  knives  or 
drowning.  If  we  do  not  choose  the  knives,  which  are  already  sharpened  for  our 
throats,  death  by  drowning  is  certain.  So,  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
inevitable,  we  turn  to  the  right  bank  upon  the  savages,  who  are  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  water.  We  drop  our  anchors  and  begin  the  fight,  but  after  fifteen  minutes 
of  it  find  that  we  cannot  force  them  away.  We  then  pull  up  anchors  and  ascend 
stream  again,  until,  arriving  at  the  elbow  above  mentioned,  we  strike  across  the 
river  and  divide  our  forces.  Mwana  Sera  is  to  take  four  canoes  and  to  continue 
up  stream  a  little  distance,  and,  while  we  occupy  the  attention  of  the  savages  in 
front,  is  to  lead  his  men  through  the  woods  and  set  upon  them  in  rear.  At  5.30 
P.M.  we  make  the  attempt,  and  keep  them  in  play  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  hear- 
ing a  shot  in  the  woods  dash  at  the  shore,  and  under  a  shower  of  spears  and  ar- 
rows effect  a  landing.  From  tree  to  tree  the  fight  is  continued  until  sunset,  when, 
having  finally  driven  the  enemy  off,  we  have  earned  peace  for  the  night. 

"Until  about  10  p.m.  we  are  busy  constructing  an  impenetrable  stockade  or 
boma  of  brushwood,  and  then  at  length  we  lay  our  sorely  fatigued  bodies  down  to 
rest,  without  comforts  of  any  kind  and  without  fires,  but  (I  speak  for  myself  only) 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  watched  over  us  in  our  trouble,  and  a 
humble  prayer  that  His  protection  may  be  extended  to  us  for  the  terrible  days 
that  may  yet  be  to  come." 
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RED  paused  a  few  moments  and  then  resumed  the  narrative : 


"  At  4  A.M.  of  the  5th  of  January  we  were  awake,  cooking  betimes  the  food  that 
was  to  strengthen  us  for  the  task  that  lay  before 
ns,  while  the  screaming  lemur  and  the  soko  stiU 
alarmed  the  dark  forest  with  their  weird  cries. 

**  We  were  left  undisturbed  until  8  a.  m., 
when  the  canoes  of  the  Mwana  Ntaba  were  ob- 
ser^'ed  to  cross  over  to  the  left  bank,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  their  signals  the  forest  behind  our 
camp  was  soon  alive  with  wild  men.  Frank  dis- 
tributed thirty  rounds  to  each  of  the  forty-three 
gims  which  now  remained  to  us.  Including  my 
own  guns,  we  possessed  only  forty-eight  alto- 
gether, as  Manwa  Sera  had  lost  four  Sniders  in 
the  Ukassa  Rapid,  and  by  the  capsizing  of  the 
two  canoes  in  the  tempest  which  struck  us  as 
we  crossed  the  Livingstone  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Lowwa,  we  had  lost  four  muskets.  But 
more  terrible  for  our  enemies  than  Sniders  or 

muskets  was  the  courage  of  despair  that  now  nerved  every  heart  and  kept  cool 
and  resolute  every  head. 

"  By  river  the  cannibals  had  but  little  chance  of  success,  and  this  the  Mwana 
Xtaba  after  a  very  few  rounds  from  our  guns  discovered  ;  they  therefore  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Baswa  tribe,  which  during  the  night  had  crossed  over  from  its 
islands,  below  the  first  falls.     Until  10  a.m.  we  held  our  own  safely  in  the  camp, 
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but  then,  breaking  out  of  it,  we  charged  on  the  foe,  and  until  3  p.m.  were  inces- 
santly at  work.  Ten  of  our  men  received  wounds,  and  two  were  killed.  To  pre- 
vent them  becoming  food  for  the  cannibals,  we  consigned  them  to  the  swift  brown 
flood  of  th^  Livingstone. 

"  The  Mwana  Ntaba  and  the  Baswas  at  length  retired,  and  though  we  momen- 
tarily expected  a  visit  from  them  each  day,  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  wc 
were  unmolested. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  I  began  to  explore  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Stanley  Falls.  I  found  a  small  stream  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  separated 
by  a  lateral  dyke  of  igneous  rocks  from  the  main  stream,  which  took  the  boat 
safely  down  for  a  couple  of  miles.  Then  presently  other  dykes  appeared,  some 
mere  low,  narrow  ridges  of  rock,  and  others,  much  larger  and  producing  tall  trees, 
inhabited  by  the  Baswa  tribe.  Among  these  islets  the  left  stream  rushed  down 
in  cascades  or  foamy  sheets,  over  low  terraces,  with  a  fall  of  from  one  foot  to  ten 
feet.  The  Baswas,  no  doubt,  had  recently  fled  to  these  islets  to  seek  refuge 
from  some  powerful  tribe  situated  inland  west  of  the  river. 

"  The  main  stream,  nine  hundred  yards  wide,  rushed  towards  the  east-north- 
east, and,  after  a  mile  of  rapids,  tilted  itself  against  a  hilly  ridge  that  lay  north 
and  south,  the  crest  of  which  was  probably  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
With  my  glass,  from  the  fork  of  a  tree  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  I  saw  at 
once  that  a  descent  by  the  right  side  was  an  impossibility,  as  the  waves  were  enor- 
mous, and  the  slope  so  great  that  the  river's  face  was  all  a-foam;  and  that  at 
the  base  of  the  hilly  ridge  which  obstructed  its  course  the  river  seemed  piling  it- 
self into  a  watery  bank,  whence  it  escaped  into  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion 
down  to  the  horror  of  whirling  pools  and  a  mad  confluence  of  tumbling,  rushing 
waters. 

"  I  decided,  therefore,  to  go  down  along  the  left  stream,  overland,  and  to  as- 
certain the  best  route  I  took  eight  men  with  me,  leaving  five  to  guard  the  boat. 
Within  two  hours  we  had  explored  the  jungle,  and  *  blazed '  a  path  below  the  falls 
— a  distance  of  two  miles. 

"  Then,  returning  to  camp,  I  sent  Frank  off  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men 
with  axes  to  clear  the  path,  aud  a  musket-armed  guard  of  fifteen  men,  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  woods  parallel  with  the  projected  land  route,  and,  leaving  a  guard  of 
twenty  men  to  protect  the  camp,  I  myself  rowed  up  river  along  the  left  bank,  a 
distance  of  three  miles. 


SPEAR-HEAD. 

"  By  noon  of  the  7th,  having  descended  with  the  canoes  as  near  as  prudence 
would  permit  to  the  first  fall  of  the  left  stream,  we  were  ready  for  hauling  the  ca- 
noes overland.  A  road,  fifteen  feet  in  width,  had  been  cut  through  the  tangle  of 
rattan,  palms,  vines,  creepers,  and  brushwood,  tolerably  straight  except  where 
great  forest  monarchs  stood  untouched,  and  whatever  brushwood  had  been  cut 
from  the  jungle  had  been  laid  across  the  road  in  thick  piles.  A  rude  camp  had 
also  been  constructed  half-way  on  the  river  side  of  the  road,  info  which  every- 
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thing  was  conveyed.-     By  8  p.  m.  we  had   hauled   the  canoes  over  one  mile  of 
ground. 

"  The  next  day,  while  the  people  were  still  fresh,  we  buckled  on  to  the  canoes, 
and  by  3  p.m.  of  the  8th  had  passed  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  first  cataract,  and 
were  afloat  in  a  cahn  creek  between  Baswa  Island  and  the  left  bank  I 

**  Not  wishing  to  stay  in  such  a  dangerous  locality  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  we  re-embarked,  and,  descending  cautiously  down  the  creek,  came  in  a 
short  time  to  the  great  river,  with  every  prospect  of  a  good  stretch  of  serene  wat^r. 
But  soon  we  heard  the  roar  of  another  cataract,  and  had  to  hug  the  left  bank  close- 
ly. Then  we  entered  other  creeks,  which  wound  lazily  by  jimgle-covered  islets, 
and,  after  two  miles  of  meanderings  among  most  dismal  islands  and  banks, 
emerged  in  view  of  the  great  river,  with  the  cataract's  roar  sounding  solemnly 
and  terribly  near.  As  it  was  near  evening,  and  our  position  was  extremely  un- 
pleasant, we  resolved  to  camp  for  the  night  at  an  island  which  lay  in  mid-stream. 
The  inhabitants  fled  as  we  approached. 

"  During  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  explored  the  island  of  Cheandoah,  where 
we  were  encamped,  and  found  it  much  longer  than  we  at  first  supposed.      It  was 

extremely  populous,  and  contained  five 
villages.  We  discovered  an  abundance 
of  spears  here  and  iron-ware  of  all  kinds 
used  by  the  natives,  such  as  knives,  ham- 
mers, hatchets,  tweezers,  anvils  of  iron, 
or,  in  other  words,  inverted  hammers,  borers,  pole-burners,  fish-hooks,  darts,  iron 
rods ;  all  the  spears  possessed  broad  points,  and  were  the  first  of  this  style  I  had 
seen.  Almost  all  the  knives,  large  and  small,  were  encased  in  'sheaths  of  wood 
covered  with  goatskin,  and  ornamented  vfith  polished 
iron  bands.  They  varied  in  size,  from  a  butcher's 
cleaver  to  a  lady's  dirk,  and  belts  of  undressed  goat- 
skin, of  red  buffalo  or  antelope  hide,  were  attached 
to  them  for  suspension  from  the  shoulders.  There 
were  also  iron  bells,  like  our  cow  and  goat  bells,  cu- 
riously carved  whistles,  fetiches  or  idols  of  wood,  un- 
couth and  rudely  cut  figures  of  human  beings,  bright- 
ly painted  in  vermilion,  alternating  with  black ;  bas- 
kets made  of  palm  fibre,  large  wooden  and  dark  clay 
pipes,  iron  rings  for  arms  and  legs,  numerous  treas- 
ures of  necklaces  of  tlie  Achathm  rtionetaria^  the  black 
seeds  of  a  species  of  plantain,  and  the  crimson  berries 
of  the  Ahrus precatorius ;  copper,  iron,  and  wooden  pel- 
lets. The  houses  were  all  of  the  gable-roofed  pattern,  which  we  had  first  noticed  on 
the  summit  of  the  hills  on  which  Riba-Iiiba,  Manyema,  is  sit- 
uate ;  the  shields  of  the  Baswa  were  also  after  the  same  type. 
"  The  vegetation  of  the  island  consisted  of  almost  every 
variety  of  plant  and  tree  found  in  this  region,  and  the  ba- 
nana, plantain,  castor -bean,  sugar-cane,  cassava,  and  maize 
flourished;  nor  must  the  oil -palm  be  forgotten,  for  there 
BAs\rA  BASKET  AND  COVER,  wcrc  great  jars  of  its  dark-red  butter  in  many  houses." 
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"  The  natives  on  the  mainland,"  said  Fred,  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
book  for  a  few  moments,  "  opposed  the  explorers,  and  a  sharp  fight  fol- 
lowed, with  the  same  result  as  at  the  first  cataract.  The  boats  were 
dragged  overland  around  the  worst  of  the  falls,  and  then  lowered  through 
the  last  rapid  by  means  of  ropes.  This  rapid  was  separated  by  an  islet 
from  a  steep  fall  which  was  impassable  by  the  boats.  A  canoe  wjis 
swept  over  this  fall  and  one  of  its  crew  drowned ;  the  rest  were  rescued 
by  Frank  Pocock  and  some  of  the  land  party  who  were  below  the  fall. 

"  Just  before  the  boat  made  its  leap  over  the  fall,  Zaidi,  its  captain, 
sprang  into  the  water  and  caught  upon  a  rock  where  he  clung  until  Mr. 
Stanley  devised  and  executed  a  plan  for  his  rescue.  Strong  cables  were 
made  from  rattans  cut  in  the  forest;  two  cables  were  attached  to  a 
canoe,  one  at  its  bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern,  and  then  the  canoe, 
manned  by  Uledi,  the  coxswain  of  the  Zady  Alice,  and  a  youth  named 
Marzouk,  was  lowered  carefully  down  the  current  until  the  unhappy 
man  was  reached.  It  was  a  position  of  great  peril,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
I  oor  fellow  was  due  to  the  skill  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition  and  the 
bravery  of  Uledi  and  IVIarzouk. 

"  Seven  cataracts  in  all  were  passed,"  said  Fred,  "  some  of  them  by 
lowering  the  boats  through  rapids  and  others  by  cutting  roads  through 
the  forest  and  dragging  the  craft  overland.  Some  of  the  natives  along 
the  route  were  peaceable,  but  the  majority  of  the  tribes  and  villages 
were  hostile.    Mr.  Stanley  always  exhausted  all  possible  efforts  at  peace, 
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and  never  fought  them  until  the  natives  themselves  struck  the  first  blow. 
A  short  battle  was  usually  sufficient  to  convince  the  savages  of  the  futility 
of  opposition.  At  one  place  a  strong  net  was  drawn  around  the  camp 
by  the  natives  during  the  night,  in  the  same  manner  that  nets  are  drawn 
for  hunting  game  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  But  the  savages  found 
that  the  plan  so  effective  against  wild  animals  did  not  work  weU  against 
the  expedition,  as  the  net  was  cut  to  pieces  by  those  whom  it  enclosed. 

"  The  passage  of  the  cataracts  and  rapids  which  comprise  the  Stanley 
FaUs  occupied  twenty-two  days.  At  the  seventh  cataract  there  was  a 
fish -weir,  and  Mr,  Stanley  made  drawings  of  several  fishes  that  were 
caught  there.  Below  Stanley  Falls  the  river  spread  out  again  and  pre- 
sented no  obstacles  to  navigation  until  Stanley  Pool  was  reached,  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles. 
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«8  inches  long ;  16  inches  round  body ;  round  snout ;  no  teeth ;  broad  tall ;  large  scales ;  color,  pale  brown. 

"  And  now,"  said  Fred,  "  you  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Stanley  about  this 
part  of  the  great  river : 

"  We  hastened  away  down  river  in  a  hurry,  to  escape  the  noise  of  the  catara^^** 
which,  for  many  days  and  nights,  had  almost  stunned  us  with  their  deafeDiDg 
sound. 

"  The  Livingstone  now  deflected  to  the  west-northwest,  between  hilly  bank^^ 

'*  'Where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star,  or  sunlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening.' 

**  We  are  once  again  afloat  upon  a  magnificent  stream,  whose  broad  and  gr^.^' 

brown  waters  woo  us  with  their  mystery.  ^^  ^ 
are  not  a  whit  dejected  after  our  terrible  e*' 
periences;  we  find  our  reward  in  being  aliv<^ 
to  look  upon  wild  nature,  and  a  strange  eld^ 
ticity  comes  over  us.  The  boat-boys  amu^ 
me  by  singing  their  most  animating  song,  to 
which  every  member  of  our  expedition  respond^ 
with  enthusiasm.  The  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  roused  to  maintain  that  reckless,  exu- 
berant spirit  which  assisted  me  to  drive  through 
the  cannibal  region  of  the  Stanley  Falls,  for 
otherwise  they  might  lose  that  dash  and  vigor 
on  which  depends  our  success.  They  are  apt, 
if  permitted  thinking-time,  to  brood  upon  our 
situation,  to  become  disquieted  and  melancholy* 

to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  those  who  have  already  been  lost,  and  to  anticipate  a  like 

dolorous  ending  to  their  own  lives. 

**  At  noon,  on  the  29th,  when  approaching  a  large  village,  we  were  again  assaulted 

by  the  aborigines.     W^e  drove  them  back,  and  obtained  a  peaceful  passage  past 

them,  until  1  p.m.     From  1   p.m.  we  were  engaged  with  a  new  tribe,  which  pos- 
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sessed  very  large  villages,  and  maintained  a  running 
light  with  us  until  4  p.m.,  when,  observing  the  large 
village  of  Ituka  below  us,  and  several  canoes  cutting 
across  river  to  head  us  off,  we  resolved  to  make  our 
8tand  on  the  shore.  Material  for  constructing  a 
boma  was  soon  discovered  in  the  outlying  houses  of 
the  village,  and  by  five  o'clock  we  were  tolerably 
secure  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  banks — all  obstruc- 
tions cleared  away  on  the  land  side,  and  a  perfect 
view  of  the  river  front  and  shore  below  us. 

*'  The  savages  were  hideously  bepainted  for  war, 
one  half  of  their  bodies  being  white,  the  other  ochre- 
ous.  Their  shields  were  oblong  squares,  beautifully 
made  of  rattan-cane,  light,  tough,  and,  to  spears  and 
knives,  impenetrable.  A  square  slab  of  ebony  wood 
with  a  cleat,  and  one  long  thin  board  placed  length- 
ways, and  another  crossways,  sufficed  to  stiffen  them. 

Shouting  their  war-cries — *  Ya-Mariwa !    Ya-Mariwa !'  —  they 

©rushed  on  our  boma  fences  like  a  herd  of  buffaloes  several 
times,  in  one  of  which  charges  Muftah  Rufiji  was  killed,  and 

another  man  received  a  wound  from  a  spear,  which  glanced 
along  his  back.  As  the  heavy  spears  hurtled  through  the 
boma,  or  flew  over  it,  very  many  of  us  had  extremely  narrow 
escapes.  Frank,  for  instance,  avoided  one  by  giving  his 
body  a  slight  jerk  on  one  side.  We,  of  course,  had 
the  advantage,  being  protected  by  doors,  roofs  of 
houses,  poles,  brushwood,  and  our  great  Mwana  Ntaba 
shields,  which  had  been  of  invaluable  use  to  us,  and 
had  often  in  the  heat  of  fights  saved  us  and  made 
us  almost  invulnerable. 

**  From  the  Kuiki  River  up  to  this  afternoon  of 
the  29th  of  January  we  had  fought  twenty-four  times, 
and  out  of  these  struggles  we  had  obtained  sixty -five 
doorlike  shields,  which  upon  the  commencement  of  a 
fight  on  the  river  at  all  times  had  been  raised  by  the 
women,  children,  and  non-combatants  as  bulwarks 
before  the  riflemen,  from  behind  which,  cool  and  con- 
fident, the  forty -three  guns  were  of  more  avail  than  though  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  riflemen  unprotected.  The  steersmen,  likewise  protected,  were 
enabled  to  steer  their  vessels  with  the  current  while  we  were  engaged  in  these 
running  fights.     Against  the  spears  and  arrows  the  shields  were  impervious. 

**  About  ten  o'clock  of  the  30th  another  conflict  began,  in  the  usual  way,  by  a 
determined  assault  on  us  in  canoes.  By  charging  under  cover  of  our  shields  we 
captured  one  canoe  and  eight  men,  and  withdrew  to  a  low  grassy  islet  opposite 
Yangambi,  a  settlement  consisting  of  five  populous  villages.  We  had  discovered 
by  this  that  nothing  cowed  the  natives  so  much  as  a  capture,  and  as  it  was  the 
most  bloodless  mode  of  settling  what  might  have  been  a  protracted  affair,  I  had 
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Fine  scales ;  weight,  83  lbs. :  thick,  broad  snoat ;  86  email  teeth  in  upper  Jaw,  23  teeth  in  luwer  Jaw ;  broad 

tongue;  head,  11  incheti  long. 

adopted  it.  Through  our  captives  we  were  enabled  to  negotiate  for  an  unmolested 
passage,  though  it  involved  delay  and  an  expenditure  of  lung  force  that  was  very 
trying ;  still,  as  it  ended  satisfactorily  in  many  ways,  it  was  preferable  to  continued 
fighting.  It  also  increased  our  opportunities  of  knowing  who  our  antagonists 
were,  and  to  begin  an  acquaintance  with  these  long-buried  peoples. 

*J  When  the  natives  observed  us  preparing  to  halt  on  the  grassy  islet  directly 
opposite  their  villages,  with  their  unfortunate  friends  in  our  power,  they  withdrew 
to  their  villages  to  consult.  The  distance  between  our  grassy  islet  and  the  right 
bank  was  only  five  hundred  yards,  and,  as  it  was  the  eastern  bank,  the  sun  shone 
direct  on  them,  enabling  me,  with  the  aid  of  a  field-glass,  to  perceive  even  the  dif- 
ferences of  feature  between  one  man  and  another. 

"  We  placed  our  captives  in  their  canoe,  and,  giving  each  a  few  shells,  motioned 
them  to  depart.  As  the  warriors  on  the  bank  saw  their  friends  return,  they  all 
gathered  round  the  landing-place,  and,  as  they  landed,  asked  scores  of  questions, 
the  replies  to  which  elicited  loud  grunts  of  approval  and  wonder.  The  drumming 
gradually  ceased,  the  war-cries  were  heard  no  more,  the  people  left  their  proces- 
sions to  crowd  round  their  countrymen,  and  the  enormous  spear-blades  no  longer 
flashed  their  brightness  on  us.  W^e  waited  about  an  hour,  and,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  after  such  a  signal  instance  of  magnanimity  they  would  not  resume 
their  hostile  demeanor,  we  quietly  embarked,  and  glided  down  river  unopposed. 

"  At  a  little  after  noon,  on  February  1st,  we  were  attacked  by  a  larger  force  of 
canoes  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  We  were  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Aru- 
wimi  River,  where  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  canoes  hovering  about  some  islets 
which  stud  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  canoe-men,  standing  up,  give  a  loud 
shout  as  they  discern  us,  and  blow  their  horns  louder  than  ever.  We  pull  briskly 
on  to  gain  the  right  bank,  when,  looking  up  stream,  we  see  a  sight  that  sends  the 
blood  tingling  through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  body,  arouses  not  only  our 
most  lively  interest,  but  also  our  most  lively  apprehensions — a  flotilla  of  gigantic 
canoes  bearing  down  upon  us,  which  both  in  size  and  numbers  utterly  eclipse  any- 
thing encountered  hitherto !  Instead  of  aiming  for  the  right  bank,  we  form  in 
line,  and  keep  straight  down  river,  the  boat  taking  position  behind.     Yet  after  a 
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moment^s  reflection,  as  I  note  the  numbers  of  the  savages,  and  the  daring  manner 
of  the  pursuit,  and  the  apparent  desire  of  our  canoes  to  abandon  the  steady,  com- 
pact line,  I  give  the  order  to  drop  anchor.  Four  of  our  canoes  affect  not  to  listen, 
until  I  chase  them,  and  threaten  them  with  my  guns.  This  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  line,  which  is  formed  of  eleven  double  canoes,  anchored  ten  yards  apart. 
The  boat  moves  up  to  the  front,  and  takes  position  fifty  yards  above  them.  The 
shields  are  next  lifted  by  the  non-combatants,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
bows  and  along  the  outer  lines,  as  well  as  astern,  and  from  behind  these  the  mus- 
kets and  rifles  are  aimed. 

"  We  have  sufficient  time  to  take  a  view  of  the  mighty  force  bearing  down  on 
us,  and  to  count  the  number  of  the  war-vessels  which  have  been  collected  from  the 
Livingstone  and  its  great  affluent.  There  are  fifty-four  of  them!  A  monster 
canoe  leads  the  way,  with  two  rows  of  upstanding  paddles,  forty  men  on  a  side, 
their  bodies  bending  and  swaying  in  unison  as  with  a  swelling  barbarous  chorus 
they  drive  her  down  towards  us.  In  the  bow,  standing  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
platform,  are  ten  prime  young  warriors,  their  heads  gay  with  feathers  of  the  parrot, 
crimson  and  gray;  at  the  stern,  eight  men,  with  long  paddles,  whose  tops  are 
decorated  with  ivory  balls,  guide  the  monster  vessel ;  and  dancing  up  and  down 
from  stem  to  stem  are  ten  men,  who  appear  to  be  chiefs.  All  the  paddles  are 
headed  with  ivory  balls,  every  head  bears  a  feather  crown,  every  arm  shows  gleam- 
ing white  ivory  armlets.  From  the  bow  of  the  canoe  streams  a  thick  fringe  of 
the  long  white  fibre  of  the  Hyphene  palm.  The  crashing  sound  of  large  drups,  a 
hundred  blasts  from  ivory  horns,  and  a  thrilling  chant  from  two  thousand  human 
throats,  do  not  tend  to  soothe  our  nerves  or  to  increase  our  confidence.  However, 
it  is  *  neck  or  nothing.'  We  have  no  time  to  pray,  or  to  take  sentimental  looks  at 
the  savage  world,  or  even  to  breathe  a  sad  farewell  to  it.  So  many  other  things 
have  to  be  done  speedily  and  well. 

•*  As  the  foremost  canoe  comes  rushing  down,  its  consorts  on  either  side  beat- 
ing the  water  into  foam  and  raising  their  jets  of  water  with  their  sharp  prows,  I 
turn  to  take  a  last  look  at  our  people,  and  say  to  them : 

"  *  Boys,  be  firm  as  iron ;  wait  until  you  see  the  first  spear,  and  then  take  good 
aim.  Don't  fire  all  at  once.  Keep  aiming  until  you  are  sure  of  your  man.  Don't 
think  of  running  away,  for  only  your  guns  can  save  you.' 

"  Frank  is  with  the  Ocean  on  the  right  flank^  and  has  a  choice  crew,  and  a  good 
bulwark  of  black  wooden  shields.  Manwa  Sera  has  the  London  Town — which  he 
has  taken  in  charge  instead  of  the  Glaspow— on  the  left  fiank,  the  sides  of  the 
canoe  bristling  with  guns,  in  the  hands  of  tolerably  steady  men. 

**  The  monster  canoe  aims  straight  for  my  boat,  as  though  it  would  run  us 
down  ;  but,  when  within  fifty  yards  off,  swerves  aside,  and,  when  nearly  opposite, 
the  warriors  above  the  manned  prow  let  fly  their  spears,  and  on  cither  side  there 
is  a  noise  of  rushing  bodies.  But  every  sound  is  soon  lost  in  the  ripping,  crack- 
ling musketry.     For  five  minutes  we  are  so  absorbed  in  firing  that  we  take  no 
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note  of  anything  else ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  are  made  aware  that  the 
enemy  is  re-forming  about  two  hundred  yards  above  us. 

*'  Our  blood  is  up  now.  It  is  a  murderous  world,  and  we  feel  for  the  first  time 
that  we  hate  the  filthy,  vulturous  ghouls  who  inhabit  it.  We  therefore  lift  our 
anchors,  and  pursue  them  up-stream  along  the  right  bank,  until,  rounding  a  point, 
we  see  their  villages.  We  make  straight  for  the  banks,  and  continue  the  fight  in 
the  village  streets  with  those  who  have  landed,  hunt  them  out  into  the  woods,  and 
there  only  sound  the  retreat,  having  returned  the  daring  cannibals  the  compli- 
ment of  a  visit. 

"  W^hile  mustering  my  people  for  re-embarkation,  one  of  the  men  came  forward 
and  said  that  in  the  principal  village  there  was  a  *  Meskiti,'  a  *  pemb^ '  —  a 
church,  or  temple— of  ivory,  and  that  ivory  was  *  as  abundant  as  fuel.'  In  a  few 
moments  I  stood  before  the  ivory  temple,  which  was  merely  a  large  circular  roof 
supported  by  thirty-three  tusks  of  ivory,  erected  over  an  idol  four  feet  high, 
painted  with  camwood  dye  a  bright  vermilion,  with  black  eyes  and  beard  and 
hair.  The  figure  was  very  rude,  still  it  was  an  unmistakable  likeness  of  a  man. 
The  tusks  being  wanted  by  the  W^angwana,  they  received  permission  to  convey 
them  into  the  canoes.  One  hundred  other  pieces  of  ivory  were  collected,  in  the 
shape  of  log  wedges,  long  ivory  war-horns,  ivory  pestles  to  pound  cassava  into 
meal,  and  herbs  for  spinach,  ivory  armlets  and  balls,  and  ivory  mallets  to  beat  the 
fig-bark  into  cloth. 


NATTVK   8PADS. 

"  The  stores  of  beautifully  carved  paddles,  ten  feet  in  length,  some  of  which 
were  iron-pointed,  the  enormous  six-feet-long  spears,  which  were  designed  more 
for  ornament  than  use,  the  splendid  long  knives,  like  Persian  kummars,  and 
bright  iron-mounted  sheaths  with  broad  belts  of  red  buffalo  and  antelope  hide, 
barbed  spears,  from  the  light  assegai  to  the  heavy  double-handed  sword-spear, 
the  tweezers,  hammers,  prickers,  hole-burners,  hairpins,  fish-hooks,  hammers,  arm 
and  leg-rings  of  iron  and  copper,  iron  beads  and  wrist-bands,  iron  bells,  axes,  war- 
hatchets,  adzes,  hoes,  dibbers,  etc.,  proved  the  people  on  the  banks  of  this  river  to 
be  clever,  intelligent,  and  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  any  hitherto  observed 
since  we  commenced  our  descent  of  the  Livingstone.  The  architecture  of  their 
huts,  however,  was  the  same,  except  the  conical  structure  they  had  erected  over 
their  idol.  Their  canoes  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Mwana  Ntaba, 
above  the  Stanley  Falls,  which  had  crocodiles  and  lizards  carved  on  them.  Their 
skull-caps  of  basket-work,  leopard,  civet,  and  monkey  skins,  were  similar  to  those 
that  we  had  observed  in  Uregga.     Their  shields  were  like  those  of  the  Wariwa, 
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There  were  various  specimens  of  African  wood-carving  in  great  and  small  idols 
stools  of  ingenious  pattern,  double  benches,  walk-staffs,  spear-staffs,  paddles,  flutes, 
grain-mortars,  mallets,  drums,  clubs,  troughs,  scoops  and  canoe  -  balers,  paddles, 
porridge -spoons,  etc.  Gourds  also  exhibited  taste  in  ornamentation.  Their 
earthenware  was  very  superior,  their  pipes  of  an  unusual  pattern — in  short,  every- 
thing that  is  of  use  to  a  well-found  African  village  exhibited  remarkable  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity. 

"  Evidences  of  cannibalism  were  numerous  in  the  human  and  *  soko '  skulls 
that  grinned  on  many  poles,  and  the  bones  that  were  freely  scattered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, near  the  village  garbage  heaps  and  the  river  banks,  where  one  might  sup- 
pose hungry  canoe-men  to  have  enjoyed  a  cold  collation  on  an  ancient  matron's 
arm.  As  the  most  positive  and  downright  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  hideous 
practice,  was  the  thin  forearm  of  a  person  that  was  picked  up  near  a  fire,  with  cer- 
tain scorched  ribs  which  might  have  been  tossed  into  the  fire  after  being  gnawed. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  but  circumstantial  evidence,  yet  we  accepted  them  as  indubita- 
ble proofs.  Besides,  we  had  been  taunted  with  remarks  that  we  would  furnish 
them  with  meat  supplies — for  the  words  meat  and  to-day  have  but  slight  dialectic 
difference  in  many  languages. 

"  We  embarked  in  our  canoes  at  5  p.m.,  and,  descending  the  affluent,  came  to 
the  confluence  again,  and  then,  hugging  the  right  bank,  appeared  before  other  vil- 
lages; but  after  our  successful  resistance  to  such  a  confederation  of  chiefs  and 
the  combined  strength  of  three  or  four  different  tribes,  it  was  not  likely  that  one 
small  settlement  would  risk  an  encounter.  For  several  days  after  this  battle  we 
had  little  opposition.  We  avoided  the  villages  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  the 
8th  of  February  we  were  entirely  out  of  provisions.  On  the  9th  we  camped  on  a 
grassy  islet  in  front  of  a  village  called  Rubunga,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of  par- 
leying, we  bought  a  plentiful  supply  of  bananas  and  other  food.  We  made  broth- 
erhood with  the  chief,  and  had  no  trouble  during  our  stay. 

"  The  people  of  Rubunga  carry  knives  which  are  singular  specimens  of  the 
African  smith's  art,  being  principally  of  a  waving  sickle-shaped  pattern,  while  the 
principal  men  carried  brass-handled  weapons,  eighteen  inches  long,  double-edged, 
and  rather  wide-pointed,  with  two  blood  channels  along  the  centre  of  the  broad 
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hla^lo,  while  noar  the  hilt  the  hiade  wa^  pierccMl   l»y  two  <|uartorHirrular   lioUs. 
while  the  top  of  the  liaft  wa.H  oriiaiiiente<l  with  the  fur  of  the  otter. 

•♦The  al>ori;:itie8  <lreHM  their  liair  with  an  art  pei'iiiiar  to  the  Wania  ami  Wa- 
t^ha,  whieh  eonsistH  in  weariiii;  it  in  tufts  on  the  Itack  of  the  hea<i,  ati<i  f.'mtcniiit; 
It  with  eh'ifanlly  sliaptMl  iron  liairpiiiA — a  fasliion  whirli  aUo  ohtains  auioiiir  many 
kitehen  niai<lH  in  Kni;hin<l.  Tatto«»inir  is  earried  to  exeess,  evrry  portion  of  the 
nkin  iK'ariiii^  punctured  marks,  from  the  roots  (»f  the  hair  <loun  to  the  knees. 
Tlieir  hreasts  are  hke  hieroijlyjihie  parehinent  eliartn,  marked  with  ralnni  fit^ures, 
h'<li;es,  mpiares.  eireh's,  wavy  lines,  tuher«»se  knots,  roM'ttcs,  an«l  e\ery  <*oin«'ivahU* 
desii^n.  No  eolorinj;  suhstanee  liad  been  introdu»M*«l  into  the.nr  iiH-i>i<ins  and  pune- 
tun»s;  the  outiile  had  simply  been  torture<l  and  irritated  l»y  the  injtTtion  of  s<»me 
irritants  or  air.  Indeed,  some  of  the  jjlosxy  tuherrles,  whirh  contained  air,  were 
i\H  lari^e  hh  liens'  e^'irs.  As  many  a«  six  thin  hMliri'H  marked  the  fonhfads  from 
temph*  to  temph\  ax  many  ran  down  each  ehec'k,  >»hile  from  lower  eulid  to  has*' 
of  fM'ptum  euned  wavy  lines;  the  ehin  showed  ros«ttcs,  the  ne<k  S4Tincd  ir«»iirou« 
with  the  larir<*  vesicular  pri»tulH'ranees,  while  the  front  |>artH  of  their  iMNJiefi  af- 
fonled  broad  tiehls  upon  which  the  native  artist  had  displayed  the  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  his  tfenius.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  fashion  carried  that  the  [M>oph*  arc 
hideously  defonne*!,  many  of  them  having  quite  unnatural  features  and  ne<ks. 


ai)i08  roft  rworrwm%Q  niR  arm. 


•♦  To  add  to  the  atnx'ious  bad  ta-ste  of  these  aboriirines,  their  ne<klaci»^  cmsiHted 
of  human,  gorilla,  and  croctMlile  t4*eth,  in  such  <piantity  in  man}  ca^^n  that  httle  or 
nothing;  cou'd  Ih»  wen  of  the  neck.  A  few  posM  sm*!  |M>lished  Uiars'  tu^ks  Hitli 
the  |Miinta  made  to  meet  fri»m  each  side. 

•*Tlie  most  curious  objects  >»e  disctjvered  at  Uubuni^a  wen*  four  an«  i«  iit  Por 
tU|nu*He  mUHkets,  at  the  siLrht  of  which  the  people  of  the  expedition  rai**ed  a  nUul 
about.      These  appeared  to  them  certain  si^ns  that  we  had  not  lost  the  r<»ad,  that 
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the  great  river  did  really  reach  the  sea,  and  that  their  master  was  not  deluding 
them  when  he  told  them  that  some  day  they  would  see  the  sea. 

"  In  reply  to  our  questions  as  to  where  they  had  obtained  them,  they  said  from 
men  in  canoes  from  Bankaro,  Bangaro,  Mangara,  or,  as  the  word  finally  settled 
down,  from  Mangaia,  who  came  once  a  year  to  buy  ivory.  These  traders  were 
black  men,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  white  men  or  of  Arabs." 

"  We  will  now,"  said  Fred,  "  leave  you  to  pass  the  night  among  the 
people  of  Rubunga,  who  seem  friendly  enough  to  warrant  my  trusting 
you  with  them."  The  eager  listeners  took  the  hint  thus  conveyed  and 
there  was  a  concerted  movement  towards  the  doorway. 
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IN  ABUNDANCE.— ISLANDS  IN  THE  RIVER.— DEATH  OF  AMINA.— A  MOURNFUL 
SCENE.— THE  LEVY  HILLS.— HIPPOPOTAMUS  CREEK.— BOLO BO.— THE  KING  OF 
CHUMBIRL— A  CRAFTY  POTENTATE.— HIS  DRESS,  PIPE,  WIVES,  AND  SONS.— IN- 
CONVENIENT COLLARS.— CURIOUS  CUSTOMS. 

It'  was  Frank's  turn  to  read  on  the  next  day,  and,  promptly  at  the 
appointed  hour,  the  reader  and  his  audience  were  in  their  places. 
Without  any  preliminary  remarks,  the  youth  plunged  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  his  subject. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February  natives  from  down  river  appeared 
to  escort  us,  and  our  friends  of  Rubunga  also  despat<;hed  a  canoe  and  ^ve  men  to 
introduce  us  to  Urangi.  In  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  very  populous  set- 
tlement of  Urangi,  consisting  of  several  villages  almost  joining  one  another.  I 
doubt  whether  the  people  of  Urangi  and 
Rubunga  are  cannibals,  though  we  ob- 
tained  proof  suflRcient  that  human  life 
is  not  a  subject  of  concern  with  them, 
and  the  necklaces  of  human  teeth  which 
they  wore  were  by  no  means  assuring — 
they  provoked  morbid  jdeas. 

"  We  received  a  noisy  and  demon- 
strative welcome.  In  the  afternoon  the 
great  chief  of  Urangi  made  his  presence 
known  by  sounding  his  double  iron  gong. 
This  gong  consisted  of  two  long,  iron, 
bell-shaped  instruments,  connected  above 
by  an  iron  handle,  which,  when  beaten 
with  a  short  stick  with  a  ball  of  india-rubber  at  the  end,  produced  very  agree- 
able musical  sounds.  He  had  a  kindly  reception,  and  though  he  manifested  no 
desire  or  declared  any  intention  of  reciprocating  our  gift,  he  did  not  leave  our 
camp  dissatisfied  with  his  present.     He  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  assembly  in  the 
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river  something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  his  brother;  that  peace  and  good-will 
should  prevail,  and  that  everybody  should  behave,  and  *  make  plenty  of  trade.' 
But  on  his  departure  his  people  became  roguish  and  like  wild  children.  Scores 
of  canoes  flitted  here  and  there,  up  and  down,  along  the  front  of  the  camp,  which 
gave  us  opportunities  of  observing  that  every  person  was  tattooed  in  the  most 
abominable  manner ;  that  the  coiffeur's  art  was  carried  to  perfection ;  that  human 
teeth  were  popular  ornaments  for  the  neck ;  that  their  own  teeth  were  filed ;  that 
brass  wire  to  an  astonishing  quantity  had  been  brought  to  them  by  the  Bangala ; 
as  they  had  coils  of  it  upon  their  arms  and  legs,  and  ruffs  of  it  resting  upon  their 
shoulders ;  that  while  the  men  wore  ample  loin-coverings  of  grass-cloth,  their 
women  went  naked  ;  that  ivory  was  to  be  purchased  here  to  any  amount,  and  that 
palm-wine  liad  affected  the  heads  of  a  great  many.  We  also  discovered  that 
Urangi  possessed  about  a  dozen  muskets. 

"  During  the  night  we  heard  drumming  and  the  report  of  muskets,  but  were 
not  otherwise  disturbed.  As  we  departed  down  the  river  in  the  morning  we  were 
treacherously  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  had  a  hard  fight  to  beat  them  off. 
Hitherto,  on  the  river,  we  had  only  the  arrows  and  spears  of  the  natives  to  fear, 
but  now  they  were  using  muskets. 

"  There  was  an  abundance  of  animal  life  along  the  river.  On  the  islands  we 
saw  several  elephants ;  the  river  was  full  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  and  along 
the  islands  and  banks  there  were  flocks  of  storks,  cranes,  ducks,  egrets,  flamingoes, 
spur-winged  geese,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  We  saw  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
Balinmcepa  Rex,  identical  with  the  one  inhabiting  the  Upper  Nile.  He  makes  his 
home  among  the  lotus-flowers  and  papyrus-plants,  and  is  noticeable  for  his  enor- 
mous beak. 


BEAK  OF  THE    BALINJSCEPS   REX. 


"During  the  forenoon  of  the  14th  of  February,  while  anxiously  looking  out 
lest  we  should  be  taken  by  some  erratic  channels  in  view  of  other  villages,  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  an  island,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  we  followed  along 
the  right.  Two  islands  were  to  the  right  of  us,  and  prevented  us  from  observing 
the  mainland.  But  after  descending  two  miles  we  came  in  full  view  of  a  small 
settlement  on  the  right  bank.  Too  late  to  return,  we  crept  along  down  river,  hug- 
ging the  island  as  closely  as  possible,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  channel  before  the 
natives  should  sight  us.  But,  alas !  even  in  the  midst  of  our  prayers  for  deliver- 
ance, sharp,  quick  taps  on  a  native  kettle-drum  sent  our  blood  bounding  to  the 
heart,  and  we  listened  in  agony  for  the  response.     Presently  one  drum  after  an- 
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other  sounded  the  alarm,  until  the  Titanic  drums  of  war  thundered  the  call  to 
arms. 

"  In  very  despair  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  addressing  my  distressed  and  long- 
suffering  followers,  said,  *  It  is  of  no  use,  my  friends,  to  hope  to  escape  these 
blood-thirsty  pagans.  Those  drums  mean  war.  Yet  it  is  very  possible  these  arc 
the  Bangala,  in  which  case,  being  traders,  they  will  have  heard  of  the  men  by  the 
sea,  and  a  little  present  may  satisfy  the  chiefs.  Now,  while  I  take  the  sun  you 
prepare  your  guns,  your  powder  and  bullets ;  see  that  every  shield  is  ready  to  lift 
at  once,  as  soon  as  you  see  or  hear  one  gun-shot.  It  is  only  in  that  way  I  can 
save  you,  for  every  pagan  now,  from  here  to  the  sea,  is  armed  with  a  gun,  and 
they  are  black  like  you,  and  they  have  a  hundred  guns  to  your  one.  If  we  must 
die,  we  will  die  with  guns  in  our  hands,  like  men.  While  I  am  speaking,  and  try- 
ing to  make  friendship  with  them,  let  no  one  speak  or  move.' 

"  We  drew  ashore  at  the  little  island,  opposite  the  highest  village,  and  at  noon 
I  obtained  by  observation  north  latitude  1°  7'  0".  Meanwhile  savage  madness  was 
being  heated  by  the  thunder  of  drums,  canoes  were  mustering,  guns  were  being 
loaded,  spears  and  broadswords  were  being  sharpened,  all  against  us,  merely  be- 
cause we  were  strangers,  and  afloat  on  their  waters.  Yet  we  had  the  will  and  the 
means  to  purchase  amity.  We  were  ready  to  submit  to  any  tax,  imposition,  or 
insolent  demand  for  the  privilege  of  a  peaceful  passage.  Except  life,  or  one  drop 
of  our  blood,  we  would  sacrifice  anything. 

"  Slowly  and  silently  we  withdrew  from  the  shelter  of  the  island  and  began  the 
descent  of  the  stream.  The  boat  took  position  in  front,  Frank's  canoe,  the  Ocean^ 
on  the  right,  Manwa  Sera's,  London  Toum,  to  the  left.  Beyond  Manwa  Sera's 
canoe  was  the  uninhabited  island,  the  great  length  of  which  had  ensnared  us  and 
hedged  us  in  to  the  conflict.  From  our  right  the  enemy  would  appear  with  mus- 
kets and  spears  and  an  unquenchable  ferocity,  unless  we  could  mollify  him. 

"  We  had  left  Observation  Island  about  half  a  mile  behind  us  when  the  prows 
of  many  canoes  were  seen  to  emerge  out  of  the  creek.  I  stood  up  and  edged 
towards  them,  holding  a  long  piece  of  red  cloth  in  one  hand  and  a  coil  of  brass 
wire  in  the  other.  We  rested  on  our  oars,  and  the  men  quietly  placed  their  paddles 
in  their  canoes,  and  sat  up,  watchful,  but  ready  for  contingencies.  As  we  floated 
down,  numbers  of  canoes  advanced. 

"  I  hailed  the  natives,  who  were  the  most  brilliantly  decorated  of  any  yet  seen. 
At  a  distance  they  all  appeared  to  wear  something  like  English  University  caps, 
though  of  a  white  color.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  glitter  and  flash  of  metal, 
shining  brass,  copper,  and  bright  steel  among  them. 

"  The  natives  returned  no  answer  to  my  hail ;  still  I  persisted,  with  the  same 
artfulness  of  manner  that  had  been  so  successful  at  Rubunga.  I  observed  three  or 
four  canoes  approaching  Frank's  vessel  with  a  most  suspicious  air  about  them,  and 
several  of  their  canoes  menacing  him,  at  which  Frank  stood  up  and  menaced  them 
with  his  weapon.  I  thought  the  act  premature,  and  ordered  him  to  sit  down  and 
to  look  away  from  them.  I  again  raised  the  crimson  cloth  and  wire,  and  by  pan- 
tomime offered  to  give  it  to  those  in  front,  whom  I  was  previously  addressing ; 
but  almost  immediately  those  natives  who  had  threatened  Frank  fired  into  my 
boat,  wounding  three  of  my  young  crew  —  Mambu,  Murabo,  and  Jaffari — and 
two  more  natives  fired  into  Frank's  canoe,  wounding  two  —  Tlatib  and  Muftah. 
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irTi  Tfl£  hf}X  TKJi\'£LXXBS  OX  THE  CX/XGO. 

ft«'/t>;  ^;^  ;iUi;rl  ifjT  ^i^  :   VVt  aS  ti^  «t«d  'A  XhMX  tlrzrtr  «<r  Jff%  Bade  vnRr  tijit  the 

'^  '/vf  ',0'/'^  **  %}/  fa'yw.  It  k  a  iDurd«*^ii»  wor.-L  and  we  f«ri  £<«■  tbe  first  tune 
•i.,4<  »*r  tout  tL<t  l/.::.y.  f«ri«r'^i*  jrfi'/uj*  «L</  liLa^'h  il.  We  tJbrt:ref*>f^  lift  ^•ur 
stJi*'  i,'/n.  it: A  jx;rK«.«r  T;>ri?i  «j{HAn:aitt  ai'/ii^  tLe  riziit  bank.  cr.;ll,  ri>3Ddiii^  a  pomt, 
Hi;  ^:^  **,^;f  i^.^j^«ri».  W^  uiaiur  «tnd^Lt  f'^  iLe  baxaJbwafid  o.>&tiA3e  tLtr  &::iit  in 
t#^  »,,^/*;  irtr*?*:!*  i»/.b  t6'j%fe  ah^i  liare  labd^rd.  L-iDt  iLem  o::t  \u\*j  the  TOi>ds.aiMl 
tf/4^f*r  vj,  V  it/^^tA  tfMr  r»rtreait,  baring  retanied  tLe  dariii^  caanilials  tLe  c^mpli- 

*''  \S"i/,,i'.  tit'ivOffiU^  tuy  ^fy\fc  for  re-embarkation,  one  of  the  men  came  forvard 
aijd  fe^id  tbat  \u  iu*i  \mu«:i\fsa\  vjjla^e  tbere  was  a  *  Me<»kiti/  a  'peffll*e*  —  a 
t^Uur^tUf  *ff  U'Ati\AH—*d  ivori%  ar^l  that  ivori'  was  'as  abundant  as  fueL^  In  a  few 
%H*nin^M\M  I  ^p*A  Uffore  the  ivor}'  temple,  which  was  merely  a  large  circalar  roof 
%i\\i\fttTU*A  by  thirty -three  tu»ks  id  ivory,  erected  over  an  idol  fuur  feet  hi£rh« 
\m%iUA  with  i'M%n^if*A  dye  a  bri|rht  vermilion,  with  black  eyes  and  beard  and 
hiiir  'X\%it  HiC^ira  wsm  vary  rude,  still  it  was  an  unmistakable  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thtt  tunk^  t>eifi(^  wante^l  by  the  Wangwana,  they  received  permission  to  convey 
th^fiw  into  the  can^^fH,  One  hundred  other  pieces  of  ivory  were  collected,  in  the 
nUniHi  iff  \o^  wi'Af^tiH^  lon^  ivory  war-horns,  ivory  pestles  to  pound  cassava  into 
ifK^a),  and  herl^  for  spinach,  ivory  armlets  and  balls,  and  ivory  mallets  to  beat  the 
i\^'\fnrk  iuUf  clothe 


MATITX  BPADK, 


"Th^i  Htor<'H  (if  beautifully  carved  paddles,  ten  feet  in  length,  some  of  which 
w^'H}  irori-|)(»int<^d,  thtj  enornious  six-feet-lonfr  spears,  which  were  designed  more 
for  oruimwui  than  uho,  the  H[)Iendid  long  knives,  like  Persian  kuramars,  and 
bright  iroM-nioiintcd  HhcathH  with  broad  belts  of  red  buffalo  and  antelope  hide, 
barbed  MpcarH,  from  tlu*  ligiit  assegai  to  the  heavy  double-handed  8word-«pcar, 
tho  twi'i'/iTM,  li/irnnu'rH,  prickers,  hole-burners,  hairpins,  fish-hooks,  hammers,  arm 
and  li'gringM  of  iron  atid  copper,  iron  beads  and  wrist-bands,  iron  bells,  axes,  war- 
hatcliclH,  ad/(»H,  hors,  (libbers,  etc.,  proved  the  people  on  the  banks  of  this  river  to 
be  clever,  intelligent,  and  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  any  hitherto  observed 
Mince  we  commenced  our  descent  of  the  Livingstone.  The  architecture  of  their 
ImiM,  Imwever,  was  tho  same,  except  the  conical  structure  they  had  erected  over 
their  idol,  Their  canoes  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Mwana  Ntaba, 
above  the  Stanley  Falls,  which  had  crocodiles  and  lizards  carved  on  them.  Their 
skull  cajm  (»f  basket-work,  leopard,  civet,  and  monkey  skins,  were  similar  to  those 
that  we  had  observed  in  Tregga.     Their  shields  were  like  those  of  the  Wariwa. 


BATTLE  WITH  THE  HANGAL.V. 
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SPKAR,  ISANOI. 

There  were  various  specimens  of  African  wood-carving  in  great  and  small  idols, 
stools  of  ingenious  pattern,  double  benches,  walk-staffs,  spear-staffs,  paddles,  flutes, 
grain-mortars,  mallets,  drums,  clubs,  troughs,  scoops  and  canoe  -  balers,  paddles, 
porridge -spoons,  etc.  Gourds  also  exhibited  taste  in  ornamentation.  Their 
earthenware  was  very  superior,  their  pipes  of  an  unusual  pattern — in  short,  every- 
thing that  is  of  use  to  a  well-found  African  village  exhibited  remarkable  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity. 

"  Evidences  of  cannibalism  were  numerous  in  the  human  and  *  soko '  skulls 
that  grinned  on  many  poles,  and  the  bones  that  were  freely  scattered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, near  the  village  garbage  heaps  and  the  river  banks,  where  one  might  sup- 
pose hungry  canoe-men  to  have  enjoyed  a  cold  collation  on  an  ancient  matron's 
arm.  As  the  most  positive  and  downright  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  hideous 
practice,  was  the  thin  forearm  of  a  person  that  was  picked  up  near  a  fire,  with  cer- 
tain scorched  ribs  which  might  have  been  tossed  into  the  fire  after  being  gnawed. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  but  circumstantial  evidence,  yet  we  accepted  them  as  indubita- 
ble proofs.  Besides,  we  had  been  taunted  with  remarks  that  we  would  furnish 
them  with  meat  supplies — for  the  words  meat  and  to-dai/  have  but  slight  dialectic 
difference  in  many  languages. 

**  We  embarked  in  our  canoes  at  6  p.m.,  and,  descending  the  affluent,  came  to 
the  confluence  again,  and  then,  hugging  the  right  bank,  appeared  before  other  vil- 
lages; but  after  our  successful  resistance  to  such  a  confederation  of  chiefs  and 
the  combined  strength  of  three  or  four  different  tribes,  it  was  not  likely  that  one 
small  settlement  would  risk  an  encounter.  For  several  days  after  this  battle  we 
had  little  opposition.  We  avoided  the  villages  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  the 
8th  of  February  we  were  entirely  out  of  provisions.  On  the  9th  we  camped  on  a 
grassy  islet  in  front  of  a  village  called  Rubunga,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of  par- 
leying, we  bought  a  plentiful  supply  of  bananas  and  other  food.  We  made  broth- 
erhood with  the  chief,  and  had  no  trouble  during  our  stay. 

"  The  people  of  Rubunga  carry  knives  which  are  singular  specimens  of  the 
African  smith's  art,  being  principally  of  a  waving  sickle-shaped  pattern,  while  the 
principal  men  carried  brass-handled  weapons,  eighteen  inches  long,  double-edged, 
and  rather  wide-pointed,  with  two  blood  channels  along  the  centre  of  the  broad 
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blade,  while  near  the  hilt  the  blade  was  pierced  by  two  quarter-circular  holes, 
while  the  top  of  the  haft  was  ornamented  with  the  fur  of  the  otter. 

**  The  aborigines  dress  their  hair  with  an  art  peculiar  to  the  Warua  and  Wa- 
guha,  which  consists  in  wearing  it  in  tufts  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  fastening 
it  with  elegantly  shaped  iron  hairpins — a  fashion  which  also  obtains  among  many 
kitchen  maids  in  England.  Tattooing  is  carried  to  excess,  every  portion  of  the 
skin  bearing  punctured  marks,  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  down  to  the  knees. 
Their  breasts  are  like  hieroglyphic  parchment  charts,  marked  with  raised  figures, 
ledges,  squares,  circles,  wavy  lines,  tuberose  knots,  rosettes;  and  every  conceivable 
design.  No  coloring  substance  had  been  introduced  into  these  incisions  and  punc- 
tures ;  the  cuticle  had  simply  been  tortured  and  irritated  by  the  injection  of  some 
irritants  or  air.  Indeed,  some  of  the  glossy  tubercles,  which  contained  air,  were 
as  large  as  hens*  eggs.  As  many  as  six  thin  ledges  marked  the  foreheads  from 
temple  to  temple,  as  many  ran  down  each  cheek,  while  from  lower  eyelid  to  base 
of  septum  curved  wavy  lines ;  the  chin  showed  rosettes,  the  neck  seemed  goitrous 
with  the  large  vesicular  protuberances,  while  the  front  parts  of  their  bodies  af- 
forded broad  fields  upon  which  the  native  artist  had  displayed  the  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  his  genius.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  fashion  carried  that  the  people  are 
hideously  deformed,  many  of  them  having  quite  unnatural  features  and  necks. 


/'W'TOW 
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RINGS  FOB  PROnCTING  THK   ARM. 


**  To  add  to  the  atrocidus  bad  taste  of  these  aborigines,  their  necklaces  consisted 
of  human,  gorilla,  and  crocodile  teeth,  in  such  quantity  in  many  cases  that  little  or 
nothing  cou'd  be  seen  of  the  neck.  A  few  possessed  polished  boars'  tusks,  with 
the  points  made  to  meet  from  each  side. 

**  The  most  curious  objects  we  discovered  at  Rubunga  were  four  ancient  Por- 
tuguese muskets,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  people  of  the  expedition  raised  a  glad 
shout     These  appeared  to  them  certain  signs  that  we  had  not  lost  the  road,  that 
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the  great  river  did  really  reach  the  sea,  and  that  their  master  was  not  deluding 
them  when  he  told  them  that  some  day  they  would  see  the  sea. 

"  In  reply  to  our  questions  as  to  where  they  had  obtained  them,  they  said  from 
men  in  canoes  from  Bankaro,  Bangaro,  Mangara,  or,  as  the  word  finally  settled 
down,  from  Mangala,  who  came  once  a  year  to  buy  ivory.  These  traders  were 
black  men,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  white  men  or  of  Arabs." 


"  We  will  now,"  said  Fred,  "  leave  you  to  pass  the  night  among  the 
people  of  Rubunga,  who  seem  friendly  enough  to  warrant  my  trusting 
you  with  them."  The  eager  listeners  took  the  hint  thus  conveyed  and 
there  was  a  concerted  movement  towards  the  doorway. 


RUBUNOA   BLACKSMITHS. 


A  NEW  TRIBE  OF  NATIVES. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


IN  URANGI.— A  KOISY  RECEPTION.— WONDERFUL  HEAD-DRESSES.— A  TREACHEROUS 
ATTACK.— ANIMAL  LIFE  ALONG  THE  RIVER.— BIRDS  AND  BEASTS  OF  THE  GREAT 
STREAM.— A  BATTLE  WITH  THE  BANGALA.— FIRE-ARMS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE 
NATIVES.— THE  SAVAGES,  ALTHOUGH  IN  SUPERIOR  NUMBERS,  ARE  REPULSED.— 
HIGH  WINDS  AND  STORMS.— EFFECT  OF  THE  CLIMATE  ON  MR.  STANLE  Y*S  HEALTH. 
—A  GREAT  TRIBUTARY  RIVER— FRIENDLY  PEOPLE  OF  IKENGO.— PROVISIONS 
IN  ABUNDANCE.— ISLANDS  IN  THE  RIVER.— DEATH  OF  AMINA.— A  MOURNFUL 
SCENE.— THE  LEVY  HILLS.— HIPPOPOTAMUS  CREEK.— BOLOBO.— THE  KING  OF 
CHUMBIRL— A  CRAFTY  POTENTATE.— HIS  DRESS,  PIPE,  WIVES,  AND  SONS.— IN- 
CONVENIENT  COLLARS.— CURIOUS  CUSTOMS. 

It'  was  Frank's  turn  to  read  on  the  next  day,  and,  promptly  at  the 
appointed  hour,  the  reader  and  his  audience  were  in  their  places. 
Without  any  preliminary  remarks,  the  youth  plunged  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  his  subject. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February  natives  from  down  river  appeared 
to  escort  us,  and  our  friends  of  Rubunga  also  despatched  a  canoe  and  five  men  to 
introduce  us  to  Urangi.  In  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  very  populous  set- 
tlement of  Urangi,  consisting  of  several  villages  almost  joining  one  another.  I 
doubt  whether  the  people  of  Urangi  and 
Rubunga  are  cannibals,  though  we  ob- 
tained  proof  sufficient  that  human  life 
is  not  a  subject  of  concern  with  them, 
and  the  necklaces  of  human  teeth  which 
they  wore  were  by  no  means  assuring — 
they  provoked  morbid  jdeas. 

**  We  received  a  noisy  and  demon- 
strative welcome.  In  the  afternoon  the 
great  chief  of  Urangi  made  his  presence 
known  by  sounding  his  double  iron  gong. 
This  gong  consisted  of  two  long,  iron, 
bell-shaped  instruments,  connected  above 
by  an  iron  handle,  which,  when  beaten 
with  a  short  stick  with  a  ball  of  india-rubber  at  the  end,  produced  very  agree- 
able musical  sounds.  He  had  a  kindly  reception,  and  though  he  manifested  no 
desire  or  declared  any  intention  of  reciprocating  our  gift,  he  did  not  leave  our 
camp  dissatisfied  with  his  present.     He  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  assembly  in  the 
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river  something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  his  brother;  that  peace  and  good-will 
should  prevail,  and  that  everybody  should  behave,  and  *  make  plenty  of  trade.' 
But  on  his  departure  his  people  became  roguish  and  like  wild  children.  Scores 
of  canoes  flitted  here  and  there,  up  and  down,  along  the  front  of  the  camp,  which 
gave  us  opportunities  of  observing  that  every  person  was  tattooed  in  the  most 
abominable  manner ;  that  the  coiffeur's  art  was  carried  to  perfection ;  that  human 
teeth  were  popular  ornaments  for  the  neck ;  that  their  own  teeth  were  filed ;  that 
brass  wire  to  an  astonishing  quantity  had  been  brought  to  them  by  the  Bangala ; 
as  they  had  coils  of  it  upon  their  arms  and  legs,  and  ruffs  of  it  resting  upon  their 
shoulders ;  that  while  the  men  wore  ample  loin-coverings  of  grass-cloth,  their 
women  went  naked  ;  that  ivory  was  to  be  purchased  here  to  any  amount,  and  that 
palm-wine  had  affected  the  heads  of  a  great  many.  We  also  discovered  that 
Urangi  possessed  about  a  dozen  muskets. 

"  During  the  night  we  heard  drumming  and  the  report  of  muskets,  but  were 
not  otherwise  disturbed.  As  we  departed  down  the  river  in  the  morning  we  were 
treacherously  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  had  a  hard  fight  to  beat  them  off. 
Hitherto,  on  the  river,  we  had  only  the  arrows  and  spears  of  the  natives  to  fear, 
but  now  they  were  using  muskets. 

"  There  was  an  abundance  of  animal  life  along  the  river.  On  the  islands  we 
saw  several  elephants ;  the  river  was  full  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  and  along 
the  islands  and  banks  there  were  flocks  of  storks,  cranes,  ducks,  egrets,  flamingoes, 
spur-winged  geese,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  We  saw  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
Balincpceps  Hex,  identical  with  the  one  inhabiting  the  Upper  Nile.  He  makes  his 
home  among  the  lotus-flowers  and  papyrus-plants,  and  is  noticeable  for  his  enor- 
mous beak. 


B£AK   OF   THE    BALIN^CEPd   REX. 

"During  the  forenoon  of  the  14th  of  February,  while  anxiously  looking  out 
lest  we  should  be  taken  by  some  erratic  channels  in  view  of  other  villages,  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  an  island,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  we  followed  along 
the  right.  Two  islands  were  to  the  right  of  us,  and  prevented  us  from  observing 
the  mainland.  But  after  descending  two  miles  we  came  in  full  view  of  a  small 
settlement  on  the  right  bank.  Too  late  to  return,  we  crept  along  down  river,  hug- 
ging the  island  as  closely  as  possible,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  channel  before  the 
natives  should  sight  us.  But,  alas !  even  in  the  midst  of  our  prayers  for  deliver- 
ance, sharp,  quick  taps  on  a  native  kettle-drum  sent  our  blood  bounding  to  the 
heart,  and  we  listened  in  agony  for  the  response.     Presently  one  drum  after  an- 
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other  sounded  the  alarm,  until  the  Titanic  drums  of  war  thundered  the  call  to 
arms. 

**  In  very  despair  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  addressing  my  distressed  and  long- 
suffering  followers,  said,  *  It  is  of  no  use,  my  friends,  to  hope  to  escape  these 
blood-thirsty  pagans.  Those  drums  mean  war.  Yet  it  is  very  possible  these  are 
the  Bangala,  in  which  case,  being  traders,  they  will  have  heard  of  the  men  by  the 
sea,  and  a  little  present  may  aatisfy  the  chiefs.  Now,  while  I  take  the  sun  you 
prepare  your  guns,  your  powder  and  bullets ;  see  that  every  shield  is  ready  to  lift 
at  once,  as  soon  as  you  see  or  hear  one  gun-shot.  It  is  only  in  that  way  I  can 
save  you,  for  every  pagan  now,  from  here  to  the  sea,  is  armed  with  a  gun,  and 
they  are  black  like  you,  and  they  have  a  hundred  guns  to  your  one.  If  we  must 
die,  we  will  die  with  guns  in  our  hands,  like  men.  While  I  am  speaking,  and  try- 
ing to  make  friendship  with  them,  let  no  one  speak  or  move.' 

"  We  drew  ashore  at  the  little  island,  opposite  the  highest  village,  and  at  noon 
I  obtained  by  observation  north  latitude  1^7'  0".  Meanwhile  savage  madness  was 
being  heated  by  the  thunder  of  drums,  canoes  were  mustering,  guns  were  being 
loaded,  spears  and  broadswords  were  being  sharpened,  all  against  us,  merely  be- 
cause we  were  strangers,  and  afloat  on  their  waters.  Yet  we  had  the  will  and  the 
means  to  purchase  amity.  We  were  ready  to  submit  to  any  tax,  imposition,  or 
insolent  demand  for  the  privilege  of  a  peaceful  passage.  Except  life,  or  one  drop 
of  our  blood,  we  would  sacrifice  anything. 

"  Slowly  and  silently  we  withdrew  from  the  shelter  of  the  island  and  began  the 
descent  of  the  stream.  The  boat  took  position  in  front,  Frank's  canoe,  the  Ocean, 
on  the  right,  Manwa  Sera's,  London  Town,  to  the  left.  Beyond  Manwa  Sera's 
canoe  was  the  uninhabited  island,  the  great  length  of  which  had  ensnared  us  and 
hedged  us  in  to  the  conflict.  From  our  right  the  enemy  would  appear  with  mus- 
kets and  spears  and  an  unquenchable  ferocity,  unless  we  could  mollify  him. 

"  We  had  left  Observation  Island  about  half  a  mile  behind  us  when  the  prows 
of  many  canoes  were  seen  to  emerge  out  of  the  creek.  I  stood  up  and  edged 
towards  them,  holding  a  long  piece  of  red  cloth  in  one  hand  and  a  coil  of  brass 
wire  in  the  other.  We  rested  on  our  oars,  and  the  men  quietly  placed  their  paddles 
in  their  canoes,  and  sat  up,  watchful,  but  ready  for  contingencies.  As  we  floated 
down,  numbers  of  canoes  advanced. 

"  I  hailed  the  natives,  who  were  the  most  brilliantly  decorated  of  any  yet  seen. 
At  a  distance  they  all  appeared  to  wear  something  like  English  University  caps, 
though  of  a  white  color.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  glitter  and  flash  of  metal, 
shining  brass,  copper,  and  bright  steel  among  them. 

"  The  natives  returned  no  answer  to  my  hail ;  still  I  persisted,  with  the  same 
artfulness  of  manner  that  had  been  so  successful  at  Rubunga.  I  observed  three  or 
four  canoes  approaching  Frank's  vessel  with  a  most  suspicious  air  about  them,  and 
several  of  their  canoes  menacing  him,  at  which  Frank  stood  up  and  menaced  them 
with  his  weapon.  I  thought  the  act  premature,  and  ordered  him  to  sit  down  and 
to  look  away  from  them.  I  again  raised  the  crimson  cloth  and  wire,  and  by  pan- 
tomime offered  to  give  it  to  those  in  front,  whom  I  was  previously  addressing ; 
but  almost  immediately  those  natives  who  had  threatened  Frank  fired  into  my 
boat,  wounding  three  of  my  young  crew  —  Mambu,  Murabo,  and  Jaffari — and 
two  more  natives  fired  into  Frank's  canoe,  wounding  two — Ilatib  and  Muftah. 
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The  missiles  fired  into  us  were  jagged  pieces  of  iron  and  copper  ore  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  the  Ashantees  employed.  After  this  murderous  outrage 
there  was  no  effort  made  to  secure  peace.  The  shields  were  lifted,  and  proved 
capital  defences  against  the  hail  of  slugs.  Boat,  shields,  and  canoes  were  pitted, 
but  only  a  few  shields  were  perforated. 

*'  The  conflict  began  in  earnest,  and  lasted  so  long  that  ammunition  had  to  be 
redistributed.  We  perceived  that,  as  the  conflict  continued,  every  village  sent  out 
its  quota.  About  two  o'clock  a  canoe  advanced  with  a  swaggering  air,  its  crew 
evidently  intoxicated,  and  fired  at  us  when  within  thirty  yards.  The  boat  instantly 
swept  down  to  it  and  captured  it,  but  the  crew  sprang  into  the  river,  and,  being 
capital  swimmers,  were  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  of  their  friends.  At  three  o'clock 
I  counted  sixty-three  opposed  to  us.  Some  of  the  Bangala  distinguished  them- 
selves by  an  audacity  and  courage  that,  for  our  own  sakes,  I  was  glad  to  see  was 
not  general.  Especially  one  young  chief,  distinguished  by  his  head-dress  of  white 
goat-skin  and  a  short  mantle  of  the  same  material,  and  wreaths  of  thick  brass  wire 
on  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  suflficient,  indeed,  to  have  protected  those  parts  from 
slugs,  and  proving  him  to  be  a  man  of  consequence.  His  canoe-mates  were  ten 
in  number ;  and  his  steersman,  by  his  adroitness  and  dexterity,  managed  the  canoe 
so  well  that,  after  he  and  his  mates  had  fired  their  guns,  he  instantly  presented  its 
prow  and  only  a  thin  line  of  upright  figures  to  our  aim.  Each  time  he  dashed  up 
to  deliver  his  fire  all  the  canoes  of  his  countrymen  seemed  stimulated  by  his  exam- 
ple to  emulate  him.  And,  allowing  five  guns  on  an  average  to  each  of  the  sixty- 
three  canoes,  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifteen  muskets  opposed  to  our  forty- 
four.  Their  mistake  was  in  supposing  their  slugs  to  have  the  same  penetrative 
effect  and  long  range  as  our  missiles  had.  Only  a  few  of  the  boldest  approached, 
after  they  had  experienced  our  fire,  within  a  hundred  yards.  The  young  chief 
already  mentioned  frequently  charged  to  within  fifty  yards,  and  delivered  a  smash- 
ing charge  of  missiles,  almost  all  of  which  were  either  too  low  or  too  high.  Fi- 
nally Manwa  Sera  wounded  him  with  a  Snider  bullet  in  the  thigh.  Tlie  brave 
fellow  coolly,  and  in  presence  of  us  all,  took  a  piece  of  cloth  and  deliberately  ban- 
daged it,  and  then  calmly  retreated  towards  shore.  The  action  was  so  noble  and 
graceful  that  orders  were  given  to  let  him  withdraw  unmolested.  After  his 
departure  the  firing  became  desultory,  and  at  6.30  p.m.  our  antagonists  retired, 
leaving  us  to  attend  to  our  wounded,  and  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  at  our  suc- 
cess. This  was  our  thirty-first  fight  on  the  terrible  river — the  last  but  one — and 
certainly  the  most  determined  conflict  that  we  had  endured. 

"The  Bangala  may  be  said  to  be  the  Ashantees  of  the  Livingstone  River, 
though  their  country  has  comparatively  but  a  small  populated  river  front.  Their 
villages  cover — at  intervals  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile — a  line  of  ten  miles.  They 
trade  with  Ikcngo  and  Irebu  down  the  river  all  the  ivory  they  have  purchased  from 
Upoto,  Gunji,  Mpisa,  Ukere,  Rubunga,  Urangi,  Mpakiwana,  and  Marunja.  I  ob- 
served soon  after  the  fight  began  that  many  canoes  emerged  out  of  a  river  coming 
from  a  northerly  direction.  For  a  long  period  the  river  of  Bangala  has  appeared 
on  AVest  African  maps  as  the  Bancaro  River.  The  word  Bangala,  which  may  be 
pronounced  Bangara,  Bankara,  or  Bankaro,  signifies  the  people  of  Mangala  or 
Mangara,  Mankara  or  Mankaro.     I  have  simply  adopted  the  more  popular  term. 

"  We  continued  our  journey  on  this  eventful  day  until  an  hour  after  sunset, 
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when  we  proceeded  to  establish  a  camp  at  the  head  of  a  narrow,  tortuous  channel, 
which  lost  itself  amid  the  clusters  of  small  islets. 

"  On  the  16th,  at  noon,  we  reached  north  latitude  0°  68^  0^^  The  strong  winds 
which  at  this  season  blow  daily  up  river  impeded  our  journey  greatly.  They  gen- 
erally began  at  8  a.m.,  and  lasted  until  3  p.m.  When  narrow  channels  were  open 
to  us  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  without  interruption,  but  when 
exposed  to  broad  open  streams  the  waves  rose  as  high  as  two 
feet,  and  were  a  source  of  considerable  danger.  Indeed,  from 
the  regularity  and  increased  force  of  the  winds,  I  half  suspected 
at  the  time  that  the  Livingstone  emptied  into  some  vast  lake 
such  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  mean  temperature  in  the 
shade  seldom  exceeded  74^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  climate,  though 
not  dry,  was  far  more  agreeable  than  the  clammy  humidity 
characteristic  of  the  east  coast.  The  difference  between  the 
heat  in  this  elevated  region  and  that  of  the  east  coast  was  such 
that,  while  it  was  dangerous  to  travel  in  the  sun  without  a  sun- 
umbrella,  near  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  a  light  double-cotton  cloth 
cap  saved  me  from  feeling  any  inconvenience  when  standing  up 
in  the  boat  under  a  bright  glaring  sun  and  cloudless  sky.  While 
sitting  down  in  the  boat,  a  few  minutes  was  sufficient  to  convince 
me  it  was  dangerous,  without  an  umbrella,  even  here.  While  at 
work  at  the  Stanley  Falls  the  umbrella  was  not  used.  The 
nights  were  uncomfortable  without  a  blanket,  and  sometimes 
even  two  were  desirable. 

"The  winds  which  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
from  the  southwest,  or  south,  which  means  from  the  temperate  • 
latitude  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  slightly  chilled  in  their  pas- 
s^e  over  the  western  ranges.  In  the  early  morning  the  ther- 
mometer was  often  as  low  as  64°.  From  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  it  ranged  from  75°  to 
85°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade ;  from  4  p.m.  to  sunset  it  ranged  from  72°  to  80°. 
From  the  12th  of  January  until  the  5th  of  March  we  experienced  no  rain. 

"  One  remarkable  fact  connected  with  our  life  in  this  region  is,  that  though  we 
endured  more  anxiety  of  mind  and  more  strain  on  the  body,  were  subject  to  con- 
stant peril,  and  fared  harder  (being  compelled  for  weeks  to  subsist  on  green  bana- 
nas, cassava,  and  sugarless  tea,  and  those  frequently  in  scanty  quantities),  we-;— 
Frank  and  I — enjoyed  better  health  on  the  Livingstone  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  journey ;  but  whether  this  unusual  health  might  not  be  attributed  to  having 
become  more  acclimatized  is  a  question. 

"  The  mirage  on  the  Livingstone  was  often  ludicrously  deceptive,  playing  on 
our  fears  at  a  most  trying  period,  in  a  manner  which  plunged  us  from  a  temporary 
enjoyment  of  our  immunity  from  attack  into  a  state  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  which 
probably,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  arose  out  of  the  exaggerated  proportions  given 
to  a  flock  of  pelicans  or  wild  geese,  which  to  our  nerves,  then  in  a  high  state  of 
tension,  appeared  to  be  a  very  host  of  tall  warriors.  A  young  crocodile  basking 
on  a  sandy  spit  appeared  to  be  as  large  as  a  canoe,  and  an  ancient  and  bleached 
tree  a  ship. 

"  At  noon  of  the  l7th  we  had  reached  north  latitude  0°  18'  41",  our  course  dur- 
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ing  the  16th  and  l7th  having  been  southwest,  but  a  little  before  sunset  the  immense 
river  was  gradually  dieflecting  to  south. 

"  I  quote  the  following  from  my  note-book : 

^^^  February  18,  1877. — For  three  days  we  have  been  permitted,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  descend  this  great  river  uninterrupted  by  savage  clamor  or  feroc- 
ity. Winds  during  two  days  seriously  impeded  us,  and  were  a  cause  for  anxiety, 
but  yesterday  was  tine  and  calm,  and  the  river  like  a  sheet  of  burnished  glass ;  we 
therefore  made  good  progress.  In  the  afternoon  we  encountered  a  native  trading 
expedition  from  Ikengo  in  three  canoes,  one  of  which  was  manned  by  fifteen  pad- 
dlers,  clothed  in  robes  of  crimson  blanket-cloth.  We  hailed  them,  but  they  refused 
to  answer  us.  This  sight  makes  me  believe  the  river  must  be  pretty  free  of  cat- 
aracts, and  it  may  be  that  there  are  no  more  than  the  Sundi  cataract,  and  the  Falls 
of  Yellalla  reported  by  Tuckey  in  1816,  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  the  ascent 
of  three  trading  vessels,  and  such  extensive  possession  of  cloths  and  guns,  so  far 
up  the  river. 

"  *  Since  the  10th  of  February  we  have  been  unable  to  purchase  food,  or  indeed 
approach  a  settlement  fdf  any  amicable  purposei  The  aborigines  have  been  so 
hostile  that  even  fishing-canoes  have  fired  at  us  as  though  we  were  harmless  game. 
God  alone  knows  how  we  shall  prosper  below.  But  let  come  what  may,  I  have  pur- 
posed to  attempt  communicating  with  the  natives  to-morrow.  A  violent  death  will 
be  preferable  to  death  by  starvation. 

"'  February  19,  1877. — This  moniing  we  regarded  each  other  as  fated  victims 
of  protracted  famine,  or  the  rage  of  savages,  like  those  of  Mangala.  But  as  we 
feared  famine  most,  we  resolved  to  confront  the  natives  again.  At  10  a.m.,  while 
we  were  descending  the  Livingstone  along  the  left  bank,  we  discovered  an  enor- 
mous river,  considerably  over  a  thousand  yards  wide,  with  a  strong  current,  and 
deep,  of  the  color  of  black  tea.  This  is  the  largest  influent  yet  discovered,  and 
after  joining  the  Livingstone  it  appeared  to  command  the  left  half  to  itself — it 
strangely  refuses  to  amalgamate  with  the  Livingstone,  and  the  divisional  line  be- 
tween them  is  plainly  marked  by  a  zigzag  ripple,  as  though  the  two  great  streams 
contended  with  one  another  for  the  mastery.  Even  the  Aruwimi  and  the  Lowwa 
united  would  not  greatly  exceed  this  giant  influent.  Its  strong  current  and  black 
water  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  whitey-brown  Livingstone.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  confluence  is  situate  Ibonga,  but  the  natives,  though  not  openly  hostile, 
replied  to  us  with  the  peculiar  war-cries  "  Yaha-ha-ha !" 

"  *  We  cvntinued  our  journey,  though  grievously  hungry,  past  Bwena  and 
Inguba,  doing  our  utmost  to  induce  the  staring  fishermen  to  communicate  with  us, 
without  any  success.  They  became  at  once  officiously  busy  with  guns,  and  dan- 
gerously active.  We  arrived  at  Ikengo,  and  as  we  were  almost  despairing  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  small  island  opposite  this  settlement  and  prepared  to  encamp.  Soon 
a  canoe  with  seven  men  came  dashing  across,  and  we  prepared  our  moneys  for  ex- 
hibition. They  unhesitatingly  advanced,  and  ran  their  canoe  alongside  us.  We 
were  rapturously  joyful,  and  returned  them  a  most  cordial  welcome,  as  the  act  was 
a  most  auspicious  sign  of  confidence.  We  were  liberal,  and  the  natives  fearlessly 
accepted  our  presents,  and  from  this  giving  of  gifts  we  proceeded  to  seal  this  in- 
cipient friendship  with  our  blood  with  all  due  ceremony. 

"  *  After  an  hour's  stay  with  us  they  returned  to  communicate  with  their  coun- 
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AFRICAN  KNIFE   AND   AXES. 


trymen,  leaving  one  young  fellow  with  us,  which  was  another  act  of  grace.  Soon 
from  a  village  below  Ikengo  two  more  canoes  came  up  with  two  chiefs,  who  were 
extremely  insolent  and  provoking,  though  after  nearly  two  and  a  half  years'  ex- 
perience of  African  manners  we  were  not  to  be  put  out  of  temper  because  two 
drunken  savages  chose  to  be  overbearing. 

"  *  By  and  by  they  cooled  down.  We  got  them  to  sit  and  talk,  and  we  laughed 
together,  and  were  apparently  the  best  of  friends.  Of  all  the  things  which  struck 
their  fancy,  my  note-book,  which  they  called  "  tara-tara,"  or  looking-glass,  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  most  wonderful.  They  believed  it  possessed  manifold  virtues, 
and  that  it  came  from  above.  Would  I,  could  I,  sell  it  to  them  ?  It  would  have 
found  a  ready  sale.  But  as  it  contained  records  of  disaster  by  flood  and  fire,  charts 
of  rivers  and  creeks  and  islands,  sketches  of  men  and  manners,  notes  upon  a  thou- 
sand objects,  I  could  not  part  with  it  even  for  a  tusk  of  ivory. 

"  *  They  got  angry  and  sulky  agaia.  It  was  like  playing  with  and  coaxing 
spoiled  children.  We  amused  them  in  various  ways,  and  they  finally  became  com- 
posed, and  were  conquered  by  good-nature.  With  a  generous  scorn  of  return  gifts, 
they  presented  me  with  a  gourdful  of  palm-wine.  But  I  begged  so  earnestly  for 
food  that  they  sent  their  canoes  back,  and,  while  they  sat  down  by  my  side,  it  de- 
volved upon  me  until  their  return  to  fascinate  and  charm  them  with  benignant  gest- 
ures and  broken  talk.  About  3  p.m.  provisions  came  in  basketfuls  of  cassava  tubers, 
bananas,  and  long  plantains,  and  the  two  chiefs  made  me  rich  by  their  liberality, 
while  the  people  began  also  to  thaw  from  that  stupor  into  which  impending  famine 
had  plunged  them.  At  sunset  our  two  friends,  with  whom  I  had  labored  with  a 
zealot's  enthusiasm,  retired,  each  leaving  with  me  a  spear  as  a  pledge  that  they  would 
return  to-morrow,  and  renew  our  friendly  intercourse,  with  canoe-loads  of  provisions. 
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^^^  February  20,  1877. — My  two  friends  brought  most  liberal  supplies  with 
them  of  cassava  tubers,  cassava  loaves,  flour,  maize,  plantains,  and  bananas,  and 
two  small  goats,  besides  two  large  gourdfuls  of  palm-wine,  and,  what  was  better, 
they  had  induced  their  countrymen  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  food.  We  held 
a  market  on  Mwangangala  Island,  at  which  there  was  no  scarcity  of  supplies ;  black 
pigs,  goats,  sheep,  bananas,  plantains,  cassava  bread,  flour,  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
yams,  and  fish  being  the  principal  things  brought  for  sale. 

'* '  The  tall  chief  of  Bwena  and  the  chief  of  Inguba,  influenced  by  the  two 
chiefs  of  Ikengo,  also  thawed,  and  announced  their  coming  by  sounding  those 
curious  double  bell-gongs,  and  blowing  long  horns  of  ivory,  the  notes  of  which 
distance  made  quite  harmonious.  During  the  whole  of  this  day  life  was  most 
enjoyable,  intercourse  unreservedly  friendly,  and  though  most  of  the  people  were 
armed  with  guns  there  was  no  manifestation  of  the  least  desire  to  be  uncivil,  rude, 
or  hostile,  which  inspired  us  once  more  with  a  feeling  of  security  to  which  we  had 
been  strangers  since  leaving  Urangi. 

**  *  From  my  friends  I  learned  that  the  name  of  the  great  river  above  Bwena  is 
called  Ikelemba.  When  I  asked  them  which  was  the  largest  river,  that  which 
flowed  by  Mangala,  or  that  which  came  from  the  southeast,  they  replied,  that 
though  Ikelemba  River  was  very  large,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  "  big  river."  They 
said  it  would  take  me  thirty  days  to  reach  the  cataracts  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

"  *  Every  weapon  these  natives  possess  is  decorated  with  fine  brass  wire  and 
brass  tacks.  Their  knives  are  beautiful  weapons,  of  a  bill-hook  pattern,  the  han- 
dles of  which  are  also  profusely  decorated  with  an  amount  of  brass-work  and  skill 
that  places  them  very  high  among  the  clever  tribes.  These  knives  are  carried  in 
broad  sheaths  of  red  buffalo-hide,  and  are  suspended  by  a  belt  of  the  same  material. 
Besides  an  antique  flint-lock  musket,  each  warrior  is  armed  with  from  four  to  five 
light  and  long  assegais,  with  staves  of  the  Curtisia  faginea^  and  a  blll4iook  sword. 
They  are  a  finely  formed  people,  of  a  chocolate  brown,  very  partial  to  camwood  pow- 
der and  palm-oil.     Snuff  is  very  freely  taken,  and  their  tobacco  is  most  pungent. 

^^^  February  21. — This  afternoon  at  2  p.m.  we  continued  our  journey^  Eight 
canoes  accompanied  us  some  distance,  and  then  parted  from  us,  with  many  dem- 
onstrations of  friendship.  The  river  flows  from  Ikengo  southwesterly,  the  flood 
of  the  Ikelemba  retaining  its  dark  color,  and  spreading  over  a  breadth  of  three 
thousand  yards ;  the  Livingstone's  pure,  whitey-gray  waters  flow  over  a  breadth  of 
about  ^\^  thousand  yards,  in  many  broad  channels.' 

• "  From  the  left  bank  we  crossed  to  the  right,  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  and, 
clinging  to  the  wooded  shores  of  Ubangi,  had  reached  at  noon  south  latitude 
0°  51'  13".  Two  hours  later  we  came  to  where  the  great  river  contracted  to  a 
breadth  of  three  thousand  yards,  flowing  between  two  low,  rocky  points,  both  of 
which  were  populous,  well  cultivated,  and  rich  with  banana  plantations.  Below 
these  points  the  river  slowly  widened  again,  and  islands  well  wooded,  like  those 
farther  up  the  river,  rose  into  view,  until  by  their  number  they  formed  once  more 
intricate  channels  and  winding  creeks. 

♦  "  Desirous  of  testing  the  character  of  the  natives,  we  pulled  across  to  the  left 
bank,  until,  meeting  with  a  small  party  of  fishermen,  we  were  again  driven  by  their 
ferocity  to  seek  the  untravelled  and  unpopulated  island  wildernesses.  It  was 
rather  amusing  than  otherwise  to  observe  the  readiness  of  the  savages  of  Irebu  to 
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fire  their  guns  at  us.  They  appeared  to  think  that  we  were  human  waifs  without 
parentage,  guardianship,  or  means  of  protection,  for  their  audacity  was  excessive. 
One  canoe  with  only  four  men  dashed  down  at  us  from  behind  an  island  close  to 
the  left  bank,  and  fired  point-blank  from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  An- 
other party  ran  along  a  spit  of  sand  and  coolly  waited  our  approach  on  their 
knees,  and,  though  we  sheered  off  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  them, 
they  poured  a  harmless  volley  of  slugs  towards  us,  at  which  Baraka,  the  humorist, 
said  that  the  pagans  caused  us  to  '  eat  more  iron  than  grain.' 

"  Such  frantic  creatures,  however,  could  not  tempt  us  to  fight  them.  The 
river  was  wide  enough,  channels  innumerable  afforded  us  means  of  escaping  from 
their  mad  ferocity,  and  if  poor  purblind  nature  was  so  excessively  arrogant,  Provi- 
dence had  kindly  supplied  us  with  crooked  by-ways  and  unfrequented  paths  of 
water  which  we  might  pursue  unmolested. 

"  At  noon  of  the  23d  we  had  reached  1°  22'  16"  south  latitude.  Strong  gales 
met  us  during  each  day.  The  islands  were  innumerable,  creeks  and  channels 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  silent  scenes.  But  though  their  general  appear- 
ance wiis  much  the  same,  almost  uniform  in  outline  and  size,  the  islands  never 
became  commonplace.  Was  it  from  gratitude  at  the  security  they  afforded  us 
from  the  ruthless  people  of  these  regions  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  every  bosky 
island  into  whose  dark  depths,  shadowed  by  impervious  roofs  of  foliage,  we  gazed 
had  about  it  something  kindly  and  prepossessing.  Did  we  love  them  because, 
from  being  hunted  by  our  kind,  and  ostracized  from  communities  of  men,  we  had 
come  to  regard  them  as  our  homes  ?  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  shall  ever  and  forever 
remember  them.  Ah,  had  I  but  space,  how  I  would  revel  in  descriptions  of  their 
treasures  and  their  delights!  Even  with  their  gad-flies  and  their  tsets6,  their 
mosquitoes  and  their  ants,  I  love  them.  There  was  no  treachery  or  guile  in  their 
honest  depths ;  the  lurking  assassin  feared  their  twilight  gloom ;  the  savage  dared 
not  penetrate  their  shades  without  a  feeling  of  horror ;  but  to  us  they  were  ref- 
uges in  our  distress,  and  their  solitudes  healed  our  woes.  How  true  the  words, 
'  Affliciion  cometh  not  out  of  the  dust,  nor  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground.' 
Innocence  and  peace  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  alone.  Outside  of  these  retreats 
glared  the  fierce -eyed  savage,  with  malice  and  rage  in  his  heart,  and  deadly 
weapons  in  his  hand. 

"  To  us,  then,  these  untenanted  islets,  with  their  *  breadths  of  tropic  shade,  and 
palms  in  clusters,'  seemed  verily  *  knots  of  paradise.'  Like  hunted  beasts  of  the 
chase,  we  sought  the  gloom  and  solitudes  of  the  wilds.  Along  the  meandering 
and  embowered  creeks,  hugging  the  shadows  of  the  o'erarching  woods,  we  sought 
for  that  safety  which  man  refused  us. 

"  The  great  river  grew  sealike  in  breadth  below  Irebu  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th ;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth  for  aught  we 
knew,  deep-buried  as  we  were  among  the  islands.  Yet  there  were  broad  and  deep 
channels  on  every  side  of  us,  as  well  as  narrow  creeks  between  lengthy  islands. 
The  volume  of  water  appeared  exhaustless,  though  distributed  over  such  an  enor- 
mous width.  There  was  water  sufficient  to  float  the  most  powerful  steamers  that 
float  in  the  Mississippi.  Here  and  there  among  the  verdured  isles  gleamed  broad 
humps  of  white  sand,  but  on  either  side  were  streams  several  hundred  yards  wide, 
with  as  much  as  three  fathoms'  depth  of  water  in  the  channels. 
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"At  noon  we  reached  south  latitude  1**  37' 22".  The  Morapurengi  natives 
appeared  on  an  island  and  expressed  their  feelings  by  discharging  two  guns  at  us, 
which  we  did  not  resent,  but  steadily  held  on  our  way.  An  hour  afterwards  faith- 
ful Amina,  wife  of  Kach^ch^,  breathed  her  last,  making  a  most  affecting  end. 

"  Being  told  by  Each6ch6  that  his  poor  wife  was  dying,  I  drew  my  boat  along- 
side of  the  canoe  she  was  lying  in.  She  was  quite  sensible,  but  very  weak.  *  Ah, 
master,*  she  said, '  I  shall  never  see  the  sea  again.  Your  child  Amina  is  dying.  I 
have  so  wished  to  see  the  cocoanuts  and  the  mangoes ;  but  no ;  Amina  is  dying — 
dying  in  a  pagan  land.  She  will  never  see  Zanzibar.  The  master  has  been  good 
to  his  children,  and  Amina  remembers  it.  It  is  a  bad  world,  master,  and  you  have 
lost  your  way  in  it.     Good-bye,  master ;  do  not  forget  poor  little  Amina !' 

"  While  floating  down  we  dressed  Amina  in  her  shroud,  and  laid  her  tenderly 
out,  and  at  sunset  consigned  her  body  to  the  depths  of  the  silent  river. 

"  The  morning  of  the  25th  saw  us  once  again  on  the  broad  stream  floating 
down.  We  got  a  view  of  the  mainland  to  the  right,  and  discovered  it  to  be  very 
low.  We  hurried  away  into  the  island  creeks,  and  floated  down  among  many 
reedy,  grassy  islets,  the  haunt  of  bold  hippopotami,  one  of  which  made  a  rush  at 
a  canoe  with  open  mouth,  but  contented  himself  fortunately  with  a  paddle,  which 
he  crunched  into  splinters. 

"  On  the  26th  the  grassy  islets  became  more  frequent,  inhabited  by  the  fla- 
mingo, pelican,  stork,  whydahs,  ibis,  geese,  ducks,  etc.  The  salt-makers  find  a 
great  source  of  wealth  in  the  grasses,  and  the  smoke  of  their  fires  floated  over 
the  country  in  clouds. 

"At  10  A.M.  the  Levy  Hills  rose  into  view  about  two  miles  beyond  the  river,  on 
the  left  bank,  which  as  we  neared  Kutumpuku  approached  the  river,  and  formed 
a  ridge.  Instantly  the  sight  of  the  approaching  hills  suggested  cataracts,  and 
the  memories  of  the  terrible  struggles  we  had  undergone  in  passing  the  Stanley 
Falls  were  then  brought  vividly  to  our  mind.  What  should  we  do  with  our  sadly 
weakened  force,  were  we  to  experience  the  same  horrible  scenes  again  ? 

"  At  noon  I  took  an  observation,  and  ascertained  that  we  were  in  south  lati- 
tude 2°  23'  14".  Edging  off  towards  the  right  bank,  we  came  to  a  creek,  which, 
from  the  immense  number  of  those  amphibious  animals,  I  have  called  '  Hippopot- 
amus Creek.'  Grass-covered  islets,  innumerable  to  us  as  we  passed  by  them,  were 
on  either  side.  When  about  half-way  through  this  creek  we  encountered  seven 
canoes,  loaded  with  men,  about  to  proceed  to  their  fishing  haunts.  Our  sudden 
meeting  occasioned  a  panic  among  the  natives,  and  as  man  had  hitherto  been  a 
dreaded  object,  it  occasioned  us  also  not  a  little  uneasiness.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, they  retreated  in  haste,  uttering  their  fearful  *  Yaha-ha-has,'  and  we  steadily 
pursued  our  way  down  river,  and  about  3  p.m.  emerged  in  view  of  the  united 
stream,  four  thousand  yards  wide,  contracted  by  the  steep  cultivated  slopes  of 
Bolobo  on  the  left,  and  by  a  beautiful  high  upland — which  had  gradually  been 
lifting  from  the  level  plains — on  the  right  bank. 

"  For  a  moment,  as  we  issued  in  view  of  the  stream,  with  scores  of  native 
canoes  passing  backward  and  forward,  either  fishing  or  proceeding  to  the  grassy 
islets  to  their  fish-sheds  and  salt-making,  we  feared  that  we  should  have  another 
conflict ;  but  though  they  looked  at  us  wonderingly,  there  was  no  demonstration  of 
hostility.     One  man  in  a  canoe,  in  answer  to  our  question,  replied  that  the  bold 
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heights  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which  Bwarmed  with  villages,  was  Bolo- 
bo.  Being  so  near  the  border  of  the  savage  lands  above,  we  thought  it  safer  to 
wait  yet  one  more  day  before  attempting  further  intercourse  with  them. 

<<  On  the  27th,  during  the  morning,  we  were  still  among  islets  and  waving 
branches,  but  towards  the  afternoon  the  islets  had  disappeared,  and  we  were  in 
view  of  a  magnificent  breadth  of  four  miles  of  clear  water.  On  our  left  the  cul- 
tivated uplands  of  Bolobo  had  become  elevated  into  a  line  of  wooded  hills,  and 
on  our  right  the  wall  of  the  brown,  grassy  upland  rose  high  and  steep,  broken 
against  the  sky-line  into  cones. 

<*  Gradually  the  shores  contracted,  until  at  3  p.m.  the  right  bank  deflected  to  a 
southeast  course,  and  finally  shot  out  a  long  rocky  point,  which  to  us,  accustomed 
to  an  enormous  breadth  of  river,  appeared  as  though  it  were  the  commencement  of 
a  cataract.  We  approached  it  with  the  utmost  caution,  but  on  arriving  near  it  we 
discovered  that  the  mirage  had  exaggerated  its  length  and  height,  for  between  it 
and  the  left  bank  were  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards  of  deep  water. 

"  The  time  had  now  come  when  we  could  no  longer  sneak  among  reedy  islets, 
or  wander  in  secret  among  wildernesses  of  water;  we  must  once  more  confront 
man.  The  native,  as  we  had  ascertained  opposite  Bolobo,  was  not  the  destructive 
infuriate  of  Ireba  or  Mompurengi,  or  the  frantic  brute  of  Mangala  and  Marunja. 
He  appeared  to  be  toning  down  into  the  man,  and  to  understand  that  others  of 
his  species  inhabited  this  globe.  At  least,  we  hoped  so.  We  wished  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief,  and  now  eagerly  searched  for  opportunities  to  exchange 
greetings,  and  to  claim  kindred  with  him.  As  we  had  industriously  collected  a 
copious  vocabulary  of  African  languages,  we  felt  a  certain  confidence  that  we  had 
been  sufficiently  initiated  into  the  science  of  aboriginal  language  to  be  able  to 
begin  practising  it. 

**  Behind  the  rocky  point  were  three  natives  fishing  for  minnows  with  hand- 
nets.  We  lay  to  on  our  oars  and  accosted  them.  They  replied  te  us  clearly  and 
calmly.  There  was  none  of  that  fierce  fluster  and  bluster  and  wild  excitement  that 
we  had  come  to  recognize  as  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  a  conflict.  The  word 
ndu — ^brother — was  more  frequent  To  our  overtures  of  friendship  there  was  a 
visible  inclination  of  assent ;  thei*e  was  a  manifest  desire  to  accept  our  concilia- 
tory sentiments ;  for  we  received  conciliatory  responses.  Who  could  doubt  a 
pacific  conclusion  to  the  negotiations  ?  Our  tact  and  diplomacy  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  rough  school  of  adversity.  Once  the  attention  of  the  natives  had  been 
arrested,  and  their  confidence  obtained,  we  had  never  failed  to  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding. 

"  They  showed  us  a  camping-place  at  the  base  of  the  brown,  grassy  upland,  in 
the  midst  of  a  thin  grove  of  trees.  They  readily  subscribed  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  friendship,  blood-brotherhood,  and  an  exchange  of  a  few  small  gifts. 
Two  of  them  then  crossed  the  river  to  Chumbiri,  whose  green,  wooded  slopes  and 
fields,  and  villages  and  landing-place,  were  visible,  to  tell  the  King  of  Chumbiri 
that  peaceable  strangers  desired  friendship  with  him.  They  appeared  to  have 
described  us  to  him  as  most  engaging  people,  and  to  have  obtained  his  cordial 
co-operation  and  sympathy  in  a  very  short  time,  for  soon  three  canoes  appeared 
conveying  about  forty  men,  under  three  of  his  sons,  who  bore  to  us  the  royal  spear, 
and  several  royal  gifts,  such  as  palm-wine,  a  goat,  bananas,  and  a  chicken  for  my- 
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self,  and  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  old  king,  their  father,  with  the  addition  of  a 

promise  that  he  would  call  himself  the  next  day. 

"  About  9  A.M.  of  the  28th,  the  king  of  Chumbiri  appeared  with  iclaL     Five 

canoes  filled  with  musketeers  escorted  him. 

"  Though  the  sketch  below  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  him,  it  may  be  well 

also  to  append  a  verbal  description.  A 
small-eyed  man  of  fifty  years  or  there- 
about, with  a  well-formed  nose,  but  wide 
nostrils  and  thin  lips,  clean  shaved — or 
rather  clean-plucked — with  a  quiet  yet 
sociable  demeanor,  ceremonious  and 
mild-voiced,  with  the  instincts  of  a  greedy 
trader  cropping  out  of  him  at  all  points, 
and  cunning  beyond  measure.  The  type 
of  his  curious  hat  may  be  seen  on  the  head 
of  any  Armenian  priest.  It  was  formed 
out  of  close-plaited  hyphene-palm  fibre, 
suflSciently  durable  to  outlast  his  life 
though  he  might  live  a  century.  From 
his  left  shoulder,  across  his  chest,  was 
suspended  the  sword  of  the  bill-hook  pat- 
tern, already  described  in  the  passages 
about  Ikengo.  Above  his  shoulder  stood 
upright  the  bristles  of  an  elephant's  tail. 
His  hand  was  armed  with  a  buffalo's  tail, 
THE  KINO  or  CHUMBIRI.  made  into  a  fly-flapper,  to  whisk  mos- 
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qnitoes  and  gnats  off  the  royal  face.  To  his  wrist  were  attached  the  odds  and  ends 
which  the  laws  of  superstition  had  enjoined  upon  him,  such  as  6harm-gourds, 
charm-powders  in  bits  of  red  and  black  flannel,  and  a  collection  of  wooden  antiq- 
uities, besides  a  snuff-gourd  and  a  parcel  of  tobacco-leaves. 

**  The  king's  people  were  apparently  very  loyal  and  devoted  to  him,  and  his 
sons  showed  remarkable  submissiveness.  The  little  snuff-gourd  was  in  constant 
requisition,  and  he  took  immoderate  quantities,  inhaling  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  to  which  he  pressed  his  poor  nose  until  it 
seemed  to  be  forced  into  his  forehead.  Immediately  after,  one  of  his  filially 
affectionate  children  would  fill  his  long  chibouque,  which  was  six  feet  in  length, 
decorated  with  brass  tacks  and  tassels  of  braided  cloth.  The  bowl  was  of  iron, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco.     He  would  then  take  two 
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or  three  long-drawn  whiffs,  until  his  cheeks  were  distended  like  two  hemispheres, 
and  fumigate  his  charms  thoroughly  with  the  smoke.  His  sons  then  relieved  him 
of  the  pipe — at  which  he  snapped  his  fingers — and  distended  their  cheeks  into 
hemispherical  protuberances  in  like  manner,  and  also  in  the  same  way  fumigated 
their  little  charms ;  and  so  the  chibouque  of  peace  and  sociability  went  the  round 
of  the  circle,  as  though  it  were  a  council  of  Sioux  about  to  hold  a  pow-wow,  and 
as  the  pipe  passed  round  there  was  an  interchange  of  finger-snaps  in  a  decorous, 
grave,  and  ceremonious  style. 

"  Our  intercourse  with  the  king  was  very  friendly,  and  it  was  apparent  that  we 
were  mutually  pleased.  The  only  fault  that  I,  as  a  stranger,  could  find  in  him  was 
an  excessive  cunning,  which  approached  to  the  sublime.  He  had  evidently  culti- 
vated fraud  and  duplicity  as  an  art,  yet  he  was  suave  and  wheedling.  Could  I 
complain  ?  Never  were  people  so  willing  to  be  victimized.  Had  we  been  warned 
that  he  would  victimize  us,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  refused  his  friend- 
ship. 

"  An  invitation  was  extended  to  us  to  make  his  own  village  our  home.  We 
were  hungry ;  and  no  doubt  we  were  approaching  cataracts.  It  would  be  welcome 
knowledge  to  know  what  to  expect  below  in  that  broad  defile  filled  by  the  great 
river ;  what  peoples,  countries,  tribes,  villages,  rivers  we  should  see ;  if  the  tribes 
were  amenable  to  reason  in  the  unknown  country ;  if  white  men  had  ever  been 
heard  of ;  if  there  were  cataracts  below,  and  if  they  were  passable.  We  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  crossed  the  river,  drums  and  double  bell-gongs  sounding  the 
peaceful  advance  of  our  flotilla  upon  Chumbiri. 

«*  We  were  proud  of  our  reception  by  the  dames  of  Chumbiri.  Loyal  and  sub- 
missive to  their  king,  they  exhibited  kindly  attentions  to  the  strangers.  We  held 
a  grand  market,  and  won  the  natives'  hearts  by  our  liberality.  Back  rations  for 
several  days  were  due  to  our  people,  and,  filled  with  an  extravagant  delight — even 
as  Frank  and  I  were — they  expended  their  ration  moneys  with  a  recklessness  of 
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consequences  which  only  the  novelty  of  the  situation  explained.  We  had  arrived 
at  port,  and  weather-beaten  voyagers  are  generally  free  with  their  moneys  upon 
such  occasions. 

"  The  dames  of  Chumbiri  were  worth  seeing,  even  to  us,  who  were  sated  with 
the  thousand  curious  things  we  had  met  in  our  long  travels.  They  were  also 
pretty,  of  a  rich  brown  color  many  of  them,  large-eyed,  and  finely  formed,  with  a 
graceful  curve  of  shoulder  I  had  not  often  observed.  But  they  were  slaves  of 
fashion.  Six  tenths  of  the  females  wore  brass  collars  two  inches  in  diameter ;  three 
tenths  had  them  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  one  tenth  were  oppressed 
with  collars  three  inches  in  diameter ;  which  completely  covered  the  neck,  and 
nearly  reached  the  shoulder  ends.  Fancy  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds  of  brass, 
soldered  permanently  round  the  neck  I  Yet  these  oppressed  women  were  the  fa- 
vorite wives  of  Chumbiri  I    And  they  rejoiced  in  their  oppression  I 

"  I  believe  that  Chumbiri — who,  as  I 
said,  was  a  keen  and  enterprising  trader, 
the  first  aboriginal  African  that  might  be 
compared  to  a  Parsee — as  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained any  brass  wire,  melted  it  and  forged 
it  into  brass  collars  for  his  wives.  That 
the  collars  were  not  larger  may  be  attrib- 
uted, perhaps,  to  his  poverty.  He  boasted 
to  me  he  possessed  *four  tens'  of  wives, 
and  each  wife  was  collared  permanently  in 
thick  brass.  I  made  a  rough  calculation, 
and  I  estimated  that  his  wives  bore  about 
their  necks  until  death  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  of  brass;  his  daughters — he 
ONE  OF  THE  KiNo's  WIVES  AT  CHUMBIRI.      had  six — ouc  huudrcd  and  twenty  pounds ; 

his  favorite  female  slaves  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  Add  six  pounds  of  brass  wire  to  each  wife  and  daughter  for  arm 
and  leg  ornaments,  and  one  is  astonished  to  discover  that  Chumbiri  possesses  a 
portable  store  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of  brass. 

"  I  asked  of  Chumbiri  what  he  did  with  the  brass  on  the  neck  of  a  dead  wife. 
Chumbiri  smiled.  Cunning  rogue ;  he  regarded  me  benevolently,  as  though  he 
loved  me  for  the  searching  question.  Significantly  he  drew  his  finger  across  his 
throat. 

**  The  warriors  and  young  men  are  distinguished  for  a  characteristic  style  of 
hair-dressing,  which  belongs  to  Uyanzi  alone.  It  is  arranged  into  four  separate 
plaits,  two  of  which  overhang  the  forehead  like  lovers'  curls.  Another  special 
mark  of  Uyanzi  are  two  tattooed  lines  over  the  forehead.  In  whatever  part  of  the 
lower  Livingstone  these  peculiarities  of  style  may  be  seen,  they  are  indubitably 
Wy-yanzi,  or  natives  of  Uyanzi. 

"  The  country  of  Uyanzi  embraces  many  small  districts,  and  extends  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  great  river,  from  Bolobo,  in  south  latitude  2°  28'  14",  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ibari  Nkutu,  or  river  of  Nkutu,  and  the  Livingstone,  in  3°  14'  south 
latitude.  The  principal  districts  are  Bolobo,  Isangu,  Chumbiri,  Musevoka,  Misongo, 
and  Ibaka.     Opposite  is  the  country  of  the  Batek6,  a  wilder  tribe  than  the  Wy- 
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yanzi,  some  of  the  more  eastern  of  whom  are  professed  cannibals.  To  the  north 
is  the  cannibal  tribe  of  the  Wanfuninga,  of  ferocious  repute,  and  dreaded  by  the 
Wy-yanzi  and  Batek6. 

**  On  the  7th  of  March  we  parted  from  the  friendly  king  of  Chumbiri,  with  an 
escort  of  forty-five  men,  in  three  canoes,  under  the  leadership  of  his  eldest  son, 
who  was  instructed  by  his  father  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  pool,  now  called 
Stanley  Pool,  because  of  an  incident  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

"  For  some  reason  we  crossed  the  river,  and  camped  on  the  right  bank,  two 
miles  below  Chumbiri.  At  midnight  the  Wy-yanzi  awoke  us  all  by  the  fervor 
with  which  they  employed  their  fetishes  to  guide  us  safely  from  camp  to  camp, 
which  they  named.  As  they  had  been  very  successful  in  charming  away  the  rain 
with  which  we  had  been  threatened  the  evening  before,  our  people  were  delighted 
to  hear  them  pray  for  success,  having  implicit  faith  in  them." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TREACHERY  OF  THE  KING^S  SONS.— THE  GREATEST  RASCAL  OF  AFRICA.— A  PYTHON 
IN  CAMP.— STANLEY  POOL—DOVER  CLIFFS.— MANKONEH.— FIRST  SOUND  OF  THE 
FALLS.  — BARGAINING  FOR  FOOD.  — LOSS  OF  THE  BIG  GOAT.  —  EXCHANGING 
CHARMS.— FALL  OF  THE  CONGO  FROM  NYANGW^  TO  STANLEY  POOL— GOING 
AROUND  THE  GREAT  FALL.— DRAGGING  THE  BOATS  OVERLAND.— GORDONBEN- 
NET  RIVER.— "THE  CALDRON."— LOSS  OF  THE  LONDON  TOH^JV.— POOR  KALU- 
LU.— HIS  DEATH  IN  THE  RIVER.— LOSS  OF  MEN  BY  DROWNING.— SAD  SCENES 
IN  CAMP. 

"  T^HE  sons  of  the  King  of  Chumbiri,"  said  Frank, "  proved  treacherous. 
-■-  Soon  after  starting  they  lagged  behind,  and  the  explorers  continued 
Anthout  them.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  day,  and  the 
camp  was  made  for  the  night  in  a  dense  forest  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Hardly  had  the  explorers  landed  before  loud  shrieks  were  heard  from  a 
boy  who  narrowly  escaped  being  eaten  by  a  python.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  same  python,  or  another,  was  found  in  another  part  of  the  camp 

trying  to  throw  his  folds  about  one  of  the 
women.  There  was  great  excitement,  and 
the  snake  was  promptly  killed.  He  meas- 
ured thirteen  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
was  fifteen  inches  around  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body. 

"  The  next  morning,  just  as  they  were 
preparing  breakfast,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  party  of  savages  who  opened  fire 
upon  them  with  muskets.  Fourteen  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  men  were  wounded  before 
the  assailants  were  put  to  flight ;  when  the 
expedition  continued  on  its  journey  it  was 
found  that  their  camping-place  had  been 
about  two  miles  above  the  village  to  which 
their  assailants  belonged.  All  the  war- 
riors of  the  village  came  out  to  the  bank 
SON  OF  TH«  KINO  OF  CHUMBIRI.        of  thc  Hvcr  with  thclr  muskets  and  spears, 
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but  the  travellers  kept  at  a  safe  distance  and  were  not  harmed.  The 
sons  ot  the  king  came  up  with  them  shortly  afterwards,  but  made  such 
extraordinary  demands  for  escorting  the  party  to  the  falls  that  the  ex- 
plorer concluded  to  go  along  without  them.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  oily-tongued  king  is  the  greatest  rascal  in  all  Africa. 

"  And  now,"  said  Frank,  "  I  will  read  to  you  about  the  approach  to 
the  famous  falls  of  the  lower  Congo. 

"About  11  A.M.  of  the  12th  the  river  gradually  expanded  from  fourteen  hun- 
dred to  twenty-five  hundred  yards,  which  admitted  us  in  view  of  a  mighty  breadth 
of  river,  which  the  men  at  once,  with  happy  appropriateness,  termed  *a  pool.' 
Sandy  islands  rose  in  front  of  us  like  a  sea-beach,  and  on  the  right  towered  a  long 
row  of  cliffs,  white  and  glistening,  so  like  the  cliffs  of  Dover  that  Frank  at  once  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  a  bit  of  England.  The  grassy  table-land  above  the  cliffs  ap- 
peared as  green  as  a  lawn,  and  so  much  reminded  Frank  of  Kentish  Downs  that 
he  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  *  I  feel  we  are  nearing  home.' 

**  While  I  was  taking  an  observation  at  noon  of  the  position,  Frank,  with  my  glass 
in  his  hand,  ascended  the  highest  part  of  the  large  sandy  dune  that  had  been  de- 
posited by  the  mighty  river,  and  took  a  survey  of  its  strange  and  sudden  expansion, 
and  after  he  came  back  he  said,  *  Why,  I  declare,  sir,  this  place  is  just  like  a  pool ; 
as  broad  as  it  is  long.  There  are  mountains  all  round  it,  and  it  appears  to  me 
almost  circular.'  * 

"  *  Well,  if  it  is  a  pool,  we  must  distinguish  it  by  some  name.  Give  me  a  suit- 
able name  for  it,  Frank.' 

"  *  Why  not  call  it  **  Stanley  Pool,"  and  these  cliffs  Dover  Cliffs  ?  For  no  trav- 
eller who  may  come  here  again  will  fail  to  recognize  the  cliffs  by  that  name.' 


THE  NORTHERN  END  OF  STANLEY  POOL. 


"  Subsequent  events  brought  these  words  vividly  to  my  recollection,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Frank's  suggestion  I  have  named  this  lakelike  expansion  of  the  river 


♦  "Frank  described  ibe  crater  of  au  extinct  volcano,  which  is  six  miles  in  length  and 
four  miles  wide,  as  set  forth  more  in  detail  subsequently." 
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from  Dover  Cliflfe  to  the  first  cataract  of  the  Livingstone  Falls — embracing  about 
thirty  square  miles — the  Stanley  Pool.  The  latitude  of  the  entrance  from  above 
to  the  pool  was  ascertained  to  be  4°  3'  south. 

"The  left  shore  is  occupied  by  the  populous  settlements  of  Nshasa,  Nlcunda, 
and  Ntamo.  The  right  is  inhabited  by  the  wild  Bateke,  who  are  generally  accused 
of  being  cannibals. 
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"  Soon  after  we  began  our  descent  of  the  pool,  skirting  the  right  shore,  we 
observed  a  chalky  mount,  near  which  w^re  two  or  three  columns  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. From  a  cove  just  below  en>erged  two  or  three  Batek6  canoes,  the  crews  of 
which,  after  collecting  their  faculties,  consented  to  show  us  the  cataract,  the  noise 
of  which,  as  they  attempted  to  describe  it,  elicited  roars  of  laughter  from  the 
members  of  the  expedition.  This  outburst  of  loud  merriment,  conquered  all  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Batekd  to  accompany  us. 

**  After  winding  in  and  out  of  many  creeks  which  were  very  shallow,  we  ap- 
proached the  village  of  Mankoneh,  the  chief  of  the  Batek^.  His  people  during  the 
daytime  are  generally  scattered  over  these  sandy  dunes  of  the  Stanley  Pool  attend- 
ing to  their  nets  and  fish-snares,  and  to  protect  themselves  from  the  hot  sun  always 
take  with  them  several  large  mats  to  form  sheds.  Mankoneh,  to  our  great  delight, 
was  a  bluff,  hearty,  genial  soul,  who  expressed  unbounded  pleasure  at  seeing  us  ; 
he  also  volunteered  to  guide  us  to  the  falls.  He  was  curious  to  know  how  we 
proposed  travelling  after  arriving  near  them,  for  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  de- 
scend the  falls.  By  a  ludicrous  pantomime  he  led  us  to  understand  that  they  were 
something  very  fearful. 
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"  A  few  hundred  yards  below  his  village  the  pool  sharply  contracted,  and  the 
shore  of  Ntamo— a  projecting  point  from  the  crescent-shaped  ridge  beyond — ap- 
peared at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  yards.  It  was  then  that  we  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  low  and  sullen  thunder  of  the  first  cataract  of  the  Livingstone  Falls. 
"  Slowly  Mankoneh,  in  his  canoe,  glided  down  towards  it,  and  louder  it  grew 
on  the  ears,  untif  when  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  first  line  of  broken  water, 
he  pointed  forward  and  warned  us  not  to  proceed  farther.  We  made  for  the  shore, 
and  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow,  ledgelike  terrace  bristling  with  great  blocks  of 
granite,  amid  a  jungly  tangle,  which  grew  at  the  base  of  high  hills.  Here,  after 
a  short  busy  period  with  axe  and  machete,  we  constructed  a  rude  camp.  The  only 
level  spot  was  not  six  feet  square. 

"  Mankoneh,  the  Batek^  chief,  pointed  out  to  us  the  village  of  Itsi,  the  chief 
of  Ntamo,  which  is  situate  on  the  left  bank,  in  a  line  with  the  beginning  of  the  first 
cataract,  and  spoke  of  Itsi  with  great  respect,  as  though  he  were  very  powerful. 

**  About  5  P.M.  a  small  canoe  was  observed  to  cross  over  to  our  side  from  the 
left  bank,  a  mile  above  the  falls.  The  canoe-men,  through  the  representations  of 
our  hearty  friend  Mankoneh,  were  soon  induced  to  land  in  our  camp  to  converse 
with  the  white  men,  and  before  long  we  had  succeeded  in  making  them  feel  quite 
at  home  with  us.  As  they  were  in  a  quiver  of  anxious  desire  to  impart  to  the  chief 
Itsi  all  the  wonderful  things  they  had  witnessed  with  us,  they  departed  about  sun- 
set, solemnly  promising  we  should  see  the  famous  Itsi  of  Ntamo  next  morning. 
"  Lashing  our  canoes  firmly  lest  an  accident  should  happen  during  the  night,  we 

turned  to  our  rude  huts  to  sleep  in  peace. 
We  were  all  very  hungry,  as  we  had 
been  able  to  purchase  nothing  from  the 
natives  since  leaving  Chumbiri  five  days 
before,  and  we  had  been  more  than 
usually  improvident,  having  placed  far 
too  much  reliance  on  the  representations 
so  profusely  made  to  us  by  the  mild- 
voiced  but  cunning  king  of  Chumbiri. 
From  very  shame  I  refrain  from  publish- 
ing the  stores  of  goods  with  which  I  pur- 
chased the  glib  promises  of  assistance 
from  Chumbiri,  not  one  of  which  was 
realized. 

"  Morning  of  the  13th  of  March  found 
us,  from  the  early  hours  of  dawn,  anx- 
iously waiting  the  arrival  of  Itsi  of 
Ntamo  and  the  reappearance  of  Man- 
koneh. From  our  camp  we  might  easily 
with  a  glass  note  any  movement  on  the 
other  bank.  At  9  a.m. — Itsi  evidently 
was  not  an  early  riser — a  large  canoe  and 
two  consorts,  laden  with  men,  were  seen 
propelled  up  stream  along  the  left  bank, 
ONI  OF  THE  kino's  warriobs.  aud,  a  mile  above  the  landing-place,  to 
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cross  the  river  at  a  furious  pace.  The  rows  of  upright  figures,  with  long  paddles, 
bending  their  bodies  forward  in  unison,  and  their  voices  rising  in  a  swelling  chorus 
to  the  sound  of  the  steady  beat  of  a  large  drum,  formed  a  pretty  and  inspiring  sight. 
Arriving  at  the  right  bank,  with  a  perfect  recklessness  of  the  vicinity  of  the  falls, 
they  dashed  down  towards  our  camp  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour.  The  large 
war-canoe,  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  monster  of  the  Aruwimi  in  size,  was  a 
noble  vessel,  and  Itsi,  who  was  seated  in  state  *  midship,^  with  several  gray-headed 
eiders  near  him,  was  conscious,  when  he  saw  our  admiration,  that  he  had  created 
a  favorable  impression.  She  measured  eighty-five  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  four 
feet  in  width,  and  was  three  feet  three  inches  deep.  Her  crew  consisted  of  sixty 
paddlers  and  four  steersmen,  and  she  carried  twenty-two  passengers,  close-packed, 
besides,  making  a  total  of  eighty-six  persons.  The  other  two  canoes  carried  ninety- 
two  persons  altogether. 

"  We  cordially  invited  Itsi  and  his  people  to  our  camp,  to  which  they  willingly 
responded.  Some  grass,  fresh  cut,  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  our  honorable 
friends,  had  been  strewn  over  a  cleared  space  close  to  the  stream,  and^our  best 
mats  spread  over  it 
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**  There  were  four  or  five  gray-headed  elders  present,  one  of  whom  was  intro- 
duced as  Itsi.  He  laughed  heartily,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  on  a  fa- 
miliar footing.  They  then  broached  the  subject  of  blood-brotherhood.  We  were 
willing,  but  they  wished  to  defer  the  ceremony  until  they  had  first  shown  their 
friendly  feelings  to  us.  Accordingly  the  old  man  handed  over  to  me  ten  loaves  of 
cassava  bread,  or  cassava  pudding,  fifty  tubers  of  cassava,  three  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas, a  dozen  sweet  potatoes,  some  sugar-cane,  three  fowls,  and  a  diminutive 
goat  A  young  man  of  about  twenty-six  years  made  Frank's  acquaintance  by  pre- 
senting to  him  double  the  quantity  I  received.  This  liberality  drew  my  attention 
to  him.  His  face  was  dotted  with  round  spots  of  soot-and-oil  mixture.  From  his 
shoulders  depended  a  long  cloth  of  check  pattern,  while  over  one  shoulder  was  a 
belt,  to  which  was  attached  a  queer  medley  of  small  gourds  containing  snuff  and 
various  charms,  which  he  called  his  Inkisi.  In  return  for  the  bounteous  store  of 
20 
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provisions  given  to  Frank  and  myself,  as  they  were  cotton  or  grass-cloth-wearing 
people,  we  made  up  a  bundle  of  cloths  for  each  of  the  principals,  which  they  re- 
fused, to  our  surprise.  We  then  begged  to  know  what  they  desired,  that  we  might 
show  our  appreciation  of  their  kindness,  and  seal  the  bond  of  brotherhood  with 
our  blood. 

"  The  young  man  now  declared  himself  to  be  Itsi,  the  King  of  Ntamo ;  the 
elder,  who  had  previously  been  passed  off  for  the  king,  being  only  an  ancient  coun- 
cillor. It  was  a  surprise,  but  not  an  unpleasant  one,  though  there  was  nothing  very 
regal  or  majestic  about  him,  unless  one  may  so  call  his  munificent  bounty  to  Frank 
as  compared  to  the  old  man's  to  me.  We  finally  prevailed  upon  Itsi  to  inform  us 
what  gift  would  be  pleasing  to  him. 

"  He  said,  *  I  want  only  that  big  goat ;  if  you  give  me  that,  I  shall  want  noth- 
ing more.' 

"  The  *  big  goat '  which  he  so  earnestly  required  was  the  last  of  six  couples  I 
liad  purchased  in  Uregga  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  to  an  eminent  English 
lady,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  I  had  made  to  her  four  years  previously.  All 
the  others  had  perished  from  heat  apoplexy,  sickness,  and  want  of  proper  care, 
which  the  terrible  life  we  had  led  had  prevented  us  from  supplying.  This  *big 
goat '  and  a  lionlike  ram,  gigantic  specimens  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Manyema 
and  Uregga,  were  all  that  survived.  They  had  both  become  quite  attached  to  us, 
and  were  valued  companions  of  a  most  eventful  journey  of  eleven  hundred  miles. 
I  refused  it,  but  offered  to  double  the  cloths.  Whereupon  Itsi  sulked,  and  pre- 
pared to  depart ;  not,  however,  before  hinting  that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  food  if  he  vetoed  the  sale  of  provisions.  We  coaxed  him  back  again  to  his 
seat,  and  offered  him  one  of  the  asses.  .  The  possession  of  such  a  *  gigantic'  ani- 
mal as  an  ass,  which  was  to  him  of  all  domestic  animals  a  veritable  Titanosaurus, 
was  a  great  temptation  ;  but  the  shuddering  women,  who  feared  being  eaten  by  it, 
caused  him  to  decline  the  honor  of  the  gift.     He  now  offered  three  goats  for  what 
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appeared  to  him  to  be  the  *  largest  *  goat  in  Africa,  and  boasted  of  his  goodness, 
and  how  his  friendship  would  be  serviceable  to  me;  whereas,  if  he  parted  in  an- 
ger, why,  we  should  be  entirely  at  his  mercy.  The  goat  was  therefore  transferred 
to  his  canoe,  and  Itsi  departed  for  Ntamo,  as  though  he  were  in  possession  of  a 
new  wonder. 

**  Our  provisions  were  only  sufficient  to  prove  what  appetites  we  possessed,  and 
not  to  assuage  them :  all  were  consumed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  were  left  with 
only  hopes  of  obtaining  a  little  more  on  the  next  day. 

"On  the  14th  Itsi  appeared  with  his  war-canoe  at  9  a.m.,  bringing  three  goats 
and  twenty  loaves  of  cassava  bread  and  a  few  tubers,  and  an  hour  afterwards  Nchu- 
vira,  King  of  Nkunda,  Mankoneh,  chief  of  the  Batek^  fishermen  near  the  Stanley 
Pool,  and  the  King  of  Nshasa,  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Stanley  Pool,  arrived 
at  our  camp  with  several  canoe  crews.  Each  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  our  neighborhood  contributed  a  little,  but  altogether  we  were  only  able  to 
distribute  to  each  person  two  pounds  of  eatable  provisions.  Every  chief  was  eager 
for  a  present,  with  which  he  was  gratified,  and  solemn  covenants  of  peace  were 
entered  into  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  The  treaty  with  Itsi  was  exceed- 
ingly ceremonious,  and  involved  the  exchange  of  charms.  Itsi  transferred  to  me, 
for  my  protection  through  life,  a  small  gourdful  of  a  curious  powder,  which  had 
rather  a  saline  taste,  and  I  delivered  over  to  him,  as  the  white  man^s  charm  against 
all  evil,  a  half-ounce  vial  of  magnesia ;  further,  a  small  scratch  in  Frank's  arm,  and 
another  in  Itsi's  arm,  supplied  blood  sufficient  to  unite  us  in  one  and  indivisible 
bond  of  fraternity.     After  this  we  were  left  alone. 

"  An  observation  by  boiling-point,  above  the  first  cataract  of  Livingstone  Falls, 
disclosed  to  us  an  altitude  of  1147  feet  above  the  ocean.  At  Nyangw6  the  river 
was  2077  feet.  In  twelve  hundred  and  thirty -five  miles,  therefore,  there  had  been 
only  a  reduction  of  930  feet,  divided  as  follows : 

^^^  &e'^         Fall  per  mile. 

Nyangi»6 2077] 

Four  miles  below  seventh  cataract,  Stanley  Falls...   1511  I  007  oo  inches 

Feet,  666  J 

Four  miles  below  seventh  cataract,  Stanley  Falls.. . .  1511 
River  at  Ntamo,  above  first  cataract,  Livingstone 

Falls 1147 


Feet,  364 


898  6  inches,  nearly. 

River 
uninterrupted." 


Frank  paused  a  few  moments,  and,  at  the  request  of  one  of  his 
auditors,  repeated  the  figures  he  had  just  given.  Then  he  continued 
the  narrative  as  follows : 

**  The  wide  wild  land  which,  by  means  of  the  greatest  river  of  Africa,  we  have 
pierced,  is  now  about  to  be  presented  in  a  milder  aspect  than  that  which  has  filled 
the  preceding  pages  with  records  of  desperate  conflicts  and  furious  onslaughts  of 
savage  men.  The  people  no  longer  resist  our  advance.  Trade  has  tamed  their 
natural  ferocity,  until  they  no  longer  resent  our  approach  with  the  fury  of  beasts 
of  prey. 
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"  It  is  the  dread  river  itself  of  which  we  shall  have  now  to  complain.  It  is  no 
longer  the  stately  stream,  whose  mystic  beauty,  noble  grandeur,  and  gentle,  unin- 
terrupted flow  along  a  course  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  ever  fascinated  us,  de- 
spite the  savagery  of  its  peopled  shores,  but  a  furious  river,  rushing  down  a  steep 
bed  obstructed  by  reefs  of  lava,  projected  barriers  of  rock,  lines  of  immense  boul- 
ders, winding  in  crooked  course  through  deep  chasms,  and  dropping  down  over 
terraces  in  a  long  series  of  falls,  cataracts,  and  rapids. r  Our  frequent  contests  with 
the  savages  culminated  in  tragic  struggles  with  the  mighty  river  as  it  rushed  and 
roared  through  the  deep,  yawning  pass  that  leads  from  the  broad  table-land  down 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

**  Those  voiceless  and  lone  streams  meandering  between  the  thousand  isles  of 
the  Livingstone ;  those  calm  and  silent  wildernesses  of  water  over  which  we  had 
poured  our  griefs  and  wailed  in  our  sorrow ;  those  woody  solitudes  where  nightly 
we  had  sought  to  soothe  our  fevered  brows,  into  whose  depths  we  breathed  our 
vows ;  that  sealike  amplitude  of  w^ater  which  had  proved  our  refuge  in  distress, 
weird  in  its  stillness,  and  solemn  in  its  mystery,  are  now  exchanged  for  the  cliff- 
lined  gorge,  through  which  with  inconceivable  fury  the  Livingstone  sweeps  with 
foaming  billows  into  the  broad  Congo,  which,  at  a  distance  of  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  geographical  miles,  is  nearly  eleven  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  first  fall. 

"  On  the  16th  of  March,  having  explored  as  far  as  the  Gordon-Bennett  River, 
and  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  our  situation  during  the  15th,  we  began  our  labors 
with  energy.  Goods,  asses,  women,  and  children,  with  the  guard  under  Frank, 
first  moved  overland  to  a  temporary  halting-place  near  the  confluence.  Then, 
manning  the  boat,  I  led  the  canoe-men  from  point  to  point  along  the  right  bank, 
over  the  first  rapids.  We  had  some  skilful  work  to  perform  to  avoid  being  swept 
away  by  the  velocity  of  the  current ;  but  whenever  we  came  to  rocks  we  held  the 
rattan  haw^sers  in  our  hands,  and,  allowing  the  stream  to  take  them  beyond  these 
dangerous  points,  brought  them  into  the  sheltered  lee.  Had  a  hawser  parted  noth- 
ing could  have  saved  the  canoe  or  the  men  in  it,  for  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gor- 
don-Bennett with  the  great  river  the  entire  river  leaps  headlong  into  an  abysm  of 
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waves  and  foam.  Arriving  in  the  Gordon-Bennett,  we  transported  the  expedition 
across,  and  then  our  labors  ended  at  5  p.m.  for  the  day. 

"  Itsi  of  Ntamo  had  informed  us  there  were  only  three  cataracts,  which  he 
called  the  *  Child,'  the  *  Mother,'  and  the  *  Father.'  The  *  Child '  was  a  two  hun- 
dred yards'  stretch  of  broken  water;  and  the  *  Mother,'  consisting  of  half  a  mile 
of  dangerous  rapids,  we  had  succeeded  in  passing,  and  had  pushed  beyond  it  by 
crossing  the  upper  branch  of  the  Gordon-Bennett,  which  was  an  impetuous  stream, 
seventy-five  yards  wide,  with  big  cataracts  of  its  own  higher  up.  But  the  *  Fa- 
ther' is. the  wildest  stretch  of  river  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Take  a  strip  of  sea 
blown  over  by  a  hurricane,  four  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  a 
pretty  accurate  conception  of  its  leaping  waves  may  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
troughs  were  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  from  one  to  the  other  the  mad 
river  plunged.  There  was  first  a  rush  down  into  the  bottom  of  an  immense 
trough,  and  then,  by  its  sheer  force,  the  enormous  volume  would  lift  itself  up- 
ward steeply  until,  gathering  itself  into  a  ridge,  it  suddenly  hurled  itself  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  straight  upward,  before  rolling  down  into  another  trough.  If  I 
looked  up  or  down  along  this  angry  scene,  every  interval  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
yards  of  it  was  marked  by  wave-towers — their  collapse  into  foam  and  spray,  the 
mad  clash  of  watery  hills,  bounding  mounds,  and  heaving  billows,  while  the  base 
of  either  bank,  consisting  of  a  long  line  of  piled  boulders  of  massive  size,  was 
buried  in  the  tempestuous  surf.  The  roar  was  tremendous  and  deafening.  I  can 
only  compare  it  to  the  thunder  of  an  express  train  through  a  rock  tunnel.  To 
speak  to  my  neighbor,  I  had  to  bawl  in  his  ear. 

"  The  most  powerful  ocean  steamer,  going  at  full  speed  on  this  portion  of  the 
river,  would  be  as  helpless  as  a  cockle-boat.  I  attempted  three  times,  by  watch- 
ing some  tree  floated  down  from  above,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  the  wild  current 
by  observing  the  time  it  occupied  in  passing  between  two  given  points,  from 
which  I  estimate  it  to  be  about  thirty  miles  an  hour ! 

"  On  the  I7th,  after  cutting  brushwood  and  laying  it  over  a  path  of  eight  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  we  crossed  from  the  upper  branch  of  the  Gordon-Bennett  to 
the  lower  branch,  which  was  of  equal  breadth,  but  twenty  feet  below  it.  This  en- 
abled us  the  next  day  to  float  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  lower  branch  with  the 
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Livingstone.     We  could  do  no  more  on  this  day ;  the  people  were  fainting  from 
lack  of  food. 

"  On  the  18th,  through  the  good-will  of  Mankoneh,  the  chief  of  the  Batek6,  we 
were  enabled  to  trade  with  the  aborigines,  a  wild  and  degraded  tribe,  subsisting 
principally  on  fish  and  cassava.  A  goat  was  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price,  and 
for  a  chicken  they  demanded  a  gun !     Cassava,  however,  was  abundant. 

"  From  the  confluence  we  formed  another  brush-covered  road,  and  hauled  the 
canoes  over  another  eight  hundred  yards  into  a  creek,  which  enabled  us  to  reach, 
on  the  20th,  a  wide  sand-bar  that  blocked  its  passage  into  the  great  river.  The 
sand-bar,  in  its  turn,  enabled  us  to  reach  the  now  moderated  stream,  below  the  in- 
fluence of  the  roaring  *  Father,'  and  to  proceed  by  towing  and  punting  half  a  mile 
below  to  an  inlet  in  the  rocky  shore. 

"  Gampa,  the  young  chief  of  this  district,  became  very  friendly,  and  visited 
us  each  day  with  small  gifts  of  cassava  bread,  a  few  bananas,  and  a  small  gourd  of 
palm-wine. 

"  On  the  21st  and  the  two  days  following  we  were  engaged  in  hauling  our  ves- 
sels overland,  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  over  a  broad  rocky  point,  into 
a  baylike  formation.  Gampa  and  his  people  nerved  us  to  prosecute  our  labors  by 
declaring  that  there  was  only  one  small  cataract  below.  Full  of  hope,  we  halted 
on  the  24th  to  rest  the  wearied  people,  and  in  the  meantime  to  trade  for  food. 

"The  25th  saw  us  at  work  at  dawn  in  a  bad  piece  of  river,  which  is  signifi- 
cantly styled  the  *  Caldron.'  Our  best  canoe,  seventy-five  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide,  by  twenty -one  inches  deep,  the  famous  London  Town,  commanded  by  Man- 
wa  Sera,  was  torn  from  the  hands  of  fifty  men,  and  swept  away  in  the  early  morn- 
ing down  to  destruction.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Glasgow,  parting  her  cables,  was 
swept  away,  drawn  nearly  into  mid-river,  returned  up  river  half  a  mile,  again 
drawn  into  the  depths,  ejected  into  a  bay  near  where  Frank  was  camped,  and,  to 
our  great  joy,  finally  recovered.  Accidents  were  numerous ;  the  glazed  trap-rocks, 
washed  by  the  ever-rising  tidal-like  waves,  were  very  slippery,  occasioning  danger- 
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ous  falls  to  the  men.  One  man  dislocated  his  shoulder,  another  was  bruised  on 
the  hips,  and  another  had  a  severe  contusion  of  the  head.  Too  careless  of  my 
safety  in  toy  eagerness  and  anxiety,  I  fell  down,  feet  first,  into  a  chasm  thirty  feet 
deep  between  two  enormous  boulders,  but  fortunately  escaped  with  only  a  few  rib 
bruises,  though  for  a  short  time  I  was  half  stunned. 

**0n  the  27th  we  happily  succeeded  in  passing  the  fearful  Caldron,  but  during 
our  last  efforts  the  Crocodile^  eighty-five  feet  three  inches  long,  was  swept  away 
into  the  centre  of  the  Caldron,  heaved  upward,  whirled  round  with  quick  gyra- 
tions, and  finally  shot  into  the  bay  north  of  Rocky  Island,  where  it  was  at  last  se- 
cured. The  next  day  tee  dropped  down  stream,  and  reached  the  western  end  of 
the  bay  above  Rocky  Island  Falls. 

"  Leaving  Frank  Pocock  as  usual  in  charge  of  the  camp  and  goods,  I  mustered 
ninety  men — most  of  the  others  being  stiff  from  wounds  received  in  the  fight  at 
Mwana  Ibaka  and  other  places — and  proceeded,  by  making  a  wooden  tramway  with 
sleepers  and  rollers,  to  pass  Rocky  Island  Falls.  Mpwapwa  and  Shumari,  of  the 
boat's  crew,  were  sent  to  explore,  meanwhile,  for  another  inlet  or  recess  in  the  right 
bank.  By  2  p.  m.  we  were  below  the  falls,  and  my  two  young  men  had  returned, 
reporting  that  a  mile  or  so  below  there  was  a  fine  camp,  with  a  broad  strip  of  sand 
lining  a  bay.  This  animated  us  to  improve  the  afternoon  hours  by  attemping  to 
reach  it.  The  seventeen  canoes  now  left  to  us  were  manned  according  to  their  ca- 
pacity. As  I  was  about  to  embark  in  my  boat  to  lead  the  way,  I  turned  to  the  peo- 
ple to  give  my  last  instructions — which  were,  to  follow  me,  clinging  to  the  right 
bank,  and  by  no  means  to  venture  into  mid-river  into  the  current.  While  deliver- 
ing my  instructions,  I  observed  Kalulu  in  the  Crocodile^  which  was  made  out  of  the 
Bassia  Parkii  tree,  a  hard,  heavy  wood,  but  admirable  for  canoes.  When  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  in  the  canoe,  he  replied,  with  a  deprecating  smile  and  an  ex- 
postulating tone,  *  I  can  pull,  sir :  see  !'     *  Ah,  very  well,'  I  answered. 

"  The  boat-boys  took  their  seats,  and,  skirting  closely  the  cliffy  shore,  we  rowed 
down  stream,  while  I  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  guiding  the  coxswain,  XJledi, 
with  my  hand.  The  river  was  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide ;  but 
one  cast  of  the  sounding-lead  close  to  the  bank  obtained  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet.  The  river  was  rapid,  with  certainly  a  seven-knot  current,  with  a 
smooth,  greasy  surface,  now  and  then  an  eddy,  a  gurgle,  and  gentle  heave,  but  not 
dangerous  to  people  in  possession  of  their  wits.  In  a  very  few  moments  we  had 
descended  the  mile  stretch,  and  before  us,  six  hundred  yards  off,  roared  the  furious 
falls  since  distinguished  by  the  name  *  Kalulu.' 

*•*'  With  a  little  effort  we  succeeded  in  rounding  the  point  and  entering  the  bay 

above  the  falls,  and  reaching  a  pretty  camp- 
ing-place on  a  sandy  beach.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  canoes  arrived  soon  after 
me,  and  I  was  beginning  to  congratulate 
myself  on  having  completed  a  good  day's 
work,  when  to  my  horror  I  saw  the  Crocodile 
in  mid-river  far  below  the  point  which  we 
had  rounded,  gliding  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow  towards  the  falls  over  the  treacher- 
▲FRicAN  PIPES.  ous  calm  water.     Human  strength  availed 
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nothing  now,  and  we  watched  in  agony,  for  I  had  three  favorites  in  her — Kaluhi, 
Mauredi,  and  Ferajji;  and  of  the  others,  two,  Rehani  Makna  and  Wadi  Jamah, 
were  also  very  good  men.  It  soon  reached  the  island  which  cleft  the  falls,  and 
was  swept  down  the  left  branch.  We  saw  it  whirled  round  three  or  four  times, 
then  plunged  down  into  the  depths,  out  of  which  the  stem  presently  emerged 
pointed  upward,  and  we  knew  then  that  Kalulu  and  his  canoe-mates  were  no  more. 
**  Fast  upon  this  terrible  catastrophe,  before  we  could  begin  to  bewail  their  loss, 
another  canoe  with  two  men  in  it  darted  past  the  point,  borne  by  irresistibly  on  the 
placid  but  swift  current  to  apparent,  nay,  almost  certain  destruction.  I  despatched 
ray  boat's  crew  up  along  the  cliffs  to  warn  the  forgetful  people  that  in  mid-stream 
was  certain  death,  and  shouted  out  commands  for  the  two  men  to  strike  for  the  left 
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shore.  The  steersman  by  a  strange  chance  shot  his  canoe  over  the  falls,  and, 
dexterously  edging  it  towards  the  left  shore  a  mile  below,  he  and  his  compan- 
ion contrived  to  spring  ashore  and  were  saved.  As  we  observed  them  clamber 
over  the  rocks  to  approach  a  point  opposite  us,  and  finally  sit  down  regarding  us  in 
silence  across  the  river,  our  pity  and  love  gushed  strong  towards  them,  but  we 
could  utter  nothing  of  it  The  roar  of  the  falls  completely  mocked  and  overpow- 
ered the  feeble  human  voice. 

"  Before  the  boat's  crew  could  well  reach  the  descending  canoes,  the  boulders 
being  very  large  and  offering  great  obstacles  to  rapid  progress,  a  third  canoe — but 
a  small  and  light  one — with  only  one  man,  the  brave  lad  Soudi,  who  escaped  from 
the  spears  of  the  Wanyaturu  assassins  in  1875,  darted  by,  and  cried  out,  as  he 
perceived  himself  to  be  drifting  helplessly  towards  the  falls,  *  La  il  Allah,  il  Allah ' 
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— There  is  but  one  God — *  I  am  lost !  Master  !*  He  was  then  seen  to  address  him- 
self to  what  fate  had  in  store  for  him.  We  watched  him  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  saw  him  drop.  Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  fall  he  presently  emerged,  dropping 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  precipitated  down,  then  whirled  round,  caught  by  great 
heavy  waves,  which  whisked  him  to  right  and  left  and  struck  madly  at  him,  and 
yet  his  canoe  did  not  sink,  but  he  and  it  were  swept  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
island,  and  then  darkness  fell  upon  the  day  of  horror.  Nine  men  lost  in  one  after- 
noon ! 

'*  This  last  accident,  I  was  told,  was  caused  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  crew.  One 
man,  utterly  unnerved  by  his  fear  of  the  river,  ran  away  and  hid  in  the  bushes ; 
the  two  others  lost  their  hold  of  the  tow-ropes,  and  thus  their  comrade  was  carried 
into  the  swift  centre." 

Frank  stopped  at  this  incident,  and  said  he  would  resume  the  story 
in  the  evening.  His  audience  had  listened  with  breathless  interest  .to 
the  sad  story  of  the  death  of  Kalulu  and  his  companions,  and  when  the 
party  assembled  for  the  evening  session,  all  were  eager  to  hear  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  account  of  Stanley's  perilous  descent  of  the  Congo. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FRIENDLY  BATEKfi.— GREAT  SXAKES.— SOUDFS  STRANGE  ADVENTURES.— CAP- 
TURED  BY  HOSTILE  NATIVES.— DESCENDING  RAPIDS  AND  FALLS.— LOSS  OF  A 
CANOE.— "WHIRLPOOL  RAPIDS."  — THE  LADY  ALICE  IN  PERIL.— GAVUBU'S 
COVE.— "LADY  ALICE"  RAPIDS.— A  PERILOUS  DESCENT.— ALARM  OF  STANLEY'S 
PEOPLE.— TRIBUTARY  STREAMS.— PANIC  AMONG  THE  CANOE  -  MEN.— NATIVE 
VILLAGES.-INKISI  FALLS.— TUCKEY'S  CATARACT.— A  ROAD  OVER  A  MOUN- 
TAIN.— AMONG  THE  BABWENDJfi. —AFRICAN  MARKETS. -TRADING  AMONG  THE 
TRIBES.  — SHOELESS  TRAVELLERS.  —  EXPERIMENTS  IN  COOKING.  —  LIMITED 
STOCK  OF  PROVISIONS.— CENTRAL  AFRICAN  ANTS.— "JIGGAS."— DANGERS  OF 
UNPROTECTED  FEET. 

PROMPTLY  at  the  hour  all  were  in  their  places.    Frank  was  ready 
with  the  opened  book,  from  which  he  read : 

**  On  the  dOth  of  March  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Frank  to  superintend 
the  transport  of  the  goods  overland  to  where  I  had  arrived  with  the  boat.  The  na- 
tives continued  to  be  very  amiable,  and  food  was  abundant  and  cheap.  They  vis* 
ited  our  camp  from  morning  to  night, 
bringing  their  produce  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. They  are  a  very  gentle  and  harm- 
less tribe,  the  western  Batek6,  and  dis- 
tinguishable by  four  cicatrices  down  each 
cheek.  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  numerous  bird -snares — bird-lime 
being  furnished  by  the  Ficua  sycamorus 
— ^and  traps.  About  sunset  a  wide- 
spreading  flock  of  large  birds  like  par- 
rots passed  northeast  over  our  camp,  oc- 
cupying nearly  half  an  hour  in  passing. 
They  were  at  too  great  an  altitude  to  be 
recognized.  Lead-colored  water-snakes 
were  very  numerous,  the  largest  being 
about  seven  feet  in  length  and  two  and 
one  half  inches  in  diameter. 

**  Confined  within  the  deep,  narrow  valley  of  the  river,  the  hills  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  us,  and  exposed  to  the  continued  uproar 
of  the  river,  we  became  almost  stunned  during  our  stay  of  the  31st. 

**  On  the  1st  of  April  we  cleared  the  Kalulu  Falls,  and  camped  on  the  right 
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bank  below  them.  Oar  two  absentees  on  the  left  side  had  followed  us,  and  were 
signalling  frequently  to  us,  but  we  were  helpless.  The  next  day  we  descended  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  rapids,  and  in  the  passage  one  more  canoe  was  lost,  which  re- 
duced our  flotilla  to  thirteen  vessels. 

"  About  2  P.M.,  to  the  general  joy,  appeared  young  Soudi  and  our  two  absen- 
tees who  the  day  before  had  been  signalling  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river ! 

"  Soudi^s  adventures  had  been  very  strange.  He  had  been  swept  down  over 
the  upper  and  lower  Kalulu  Falls  and  the  intermediate  rapids,  and  had  been 
whirled  round  so  often  that  he  became  confused.  *'  But  clinging  to  my  canoe,^  he 
said,  *  the  wild  river  carried  me  down  and  down  and  down,  from  place  to  place, 
sometimes  near  a  rock,  and  sometimes  near  the  middle  of  the  stream,  until  an 
hour  after  dark,  when  I  saw  it  was  near  a  rock ;  I  jumped  out,  and,  catching  my 
canoe,  drew  it  on  shore.  I  had  scarcely  finished  when  my  arms  were  seized,  and 
I  was  bound  by  two  men,  who  hurried  me  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
for  an  hour  over  the  high  land,  until  we  came  to  a  village.  They  then  pushed  me 
into  a  house,  where  they  lit  a  fire,  and  when  it  was  bright  they  stripped  me  naked 
and  examined  me.  Though  I  pretended  not  to  understand  them,  I  knew  enough 
to  know  that  they  were  proud  of  their  prize.  They  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and  gave 
me  plenty  to  eat ;  and  while  one  of  them  slept,  the  other  watched  sharp  lest  I 
should  run  away.  In  the  morning  it  was  rumored  over  the  village  that  a  hand- 
some slave  was  captured  from  a  strange  tribe,  and  many  people  came  to  see  me, 
one  of  whom  had  seen  us  at  Ntamo,  and  recognized  me.  This  man  immediately 
charged  the  two  men  with  having  stolen  one  of  the  white  man^s  men,  and  he  drew 
such  a  picture  of  you,  master,  with  large  eyes  of  fire  and  long  hair,  who  owned  a 
gun  that  shot  all  day,  that  all  the  people  became  frightened,  and  compelled  the 
two  men  to  take  me  back  to  where  they  had  found  me.  They  at  once  returned 
me  my  clothes,  and  brought  me  to  the  place  near  where  I  had  tied  my  canoe. 
They  then  released  me,  saying,  "  Go  to  your  king ;  here  is  food  for  you ;  and  do 
not  tell  him  what  we  have  done  to  you ;  but  tell  him  you  met  friends  who  saved 
you,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  us." ' 

"  The  other  two  men,  seeking  for  means  to  cross  the  river,  met  Soudi  sitting 
by  his  canoe.  The  three  became  so  much  encouraged  at  one  another's  presence 
that  they  resolved  to  cross  the  river  rather  than  endure  further  anxiety  in  a 
strange  land.  Despair  gave  them  courage,  and  though  the  river  was  rapid,  they 
succeeded  in  crossing,  a  mile  below  the  place  they  had  started  from,  without 
accident. 

**  On  the  3d  of  April  we  descended  another  mile  and  a  half  of  dangerous  rap- 
ids, during  whith  several  accidents  occurred.  One  canoe  was  upset  which  con- 
tained fifty  tusks  of  ivory  and  a  sack  of  beads.  Four  men  had  narrow  escapes 
from  drowning,  but  Uledi,  my  coxswain,  saved  them.  I  myself  tumbled  headlong 
into  a  small  basin,  and  saved  myself  with  difficulty  from  being  swept  away  by 
the  receding  tide. 

"  Our  system  of  progress  was  to  begin  each  day  with  Frank  leading  the  expe- 
dition overland  to  a  camp  at  the  head  of  some  inlet,  cove,  or  recess,  near  rapids 
or  falls,  where,  with  the  older  men,  women,  and  children,  he  constructed  a  camp ; 
the  working  party,  consisting  of  the  younger  men,  returning  to  assist  me  with  the 
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canoes  down  to  the  new  camp.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  I  superin- 
tended the  river  work  myself,  and  each  day  led  the  way  in  the  boat.  On  ap- 
proaching rapids  I  selected  three  or  four  of  the  boat's  crew  (and  always  Uledi,  the 
coxswain),  and  clambered  along  the  great  rocks  piled  along  the  base  of  the  steeply 
sloping  hills,  until  I  had  examined  the  scene.  If  the  rapids  or  fall  were  deemed 
impassable  by  water,  I  planned  the  shortest  and  safest  route  across  the  projecting 
points,  and  then,  mustering  the  people,  strewed  a  broad  track  with  bushes,  over 
which,  as  soon  as  completed,  we  set  to  work  to  haul  our  vessels  beyond  the  dan- 
gerous water,  when  we  lowered  them  into  the  river,  and  pursued  our  way  to  camp, 
where  Frank  would  be  ready  to  give  me  welcome,  and  such  a  meal  as  the  coun- 
try afforded. 

"  At  Gamfwe's  the  natives  sold  us  abundance  of  bread,  or  rolls  of  pudding,  of 
cassava  flour,  maize,  cassava  leaves,  water-cresses,  and  the  small  Strychnos  fruit, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  lemons.  Fowls  were  very  dear,  and  a  goat  was  too  expen- 
sive a  luxury  in  our  now  rapidly  impoverishing  state. 

"  On  the  8th  we  descended  from  Gamf we's  to  *  Whirlpool  Narrows,'  opposite 
Umvilingya.  When  near  there  we  perceived  that  the  eddy  tides,  which  rushed 
up  river  along  the  bank,  required  very  delicate  and  skilful  manoeuvring.  I  exper- 
imented on  the  boat  first,  and  attempted  to  haul  her  by  cables  round  a  rocky 
point  from  the  bay  near  Whirlpool  Narrows.  Twice  they  snapped  ropes  and  ca- 
bles, and  the  second  time  the  boat  flew  up  river,  borne  on  the  crests  of  brown 
waves,  with  only  Uledi  and  two  men  in  her.  Presently  she  wheeled  into  the  bay, 
following  the  course  of  the  eddy,  and  Uledi  brought  her  in-shore.  The  third 
time  we  tried  the  operation  with  six  cables  of  twisted  rattan,  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  five  men  to  each  cable.  The  rocks  rose  singly  in  precipitous 
masses  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  this  extreme  height  increased  the  difficulty  »^ 
and  rendered  footing  precarious,  for  furious  eddies  of  past  ages  had  drilled  deep 
circular  pits,  like  ovens,  in  them,  four,  six,  even  ten  feet  deep.  However,  with  the 
utmost  patience  we  succeeded  in  rounding  these  enormous  blocks,  and  hauling 
the  boat  against  the  uneasy  eddy  tide  to  where  the  river  resumed  its  natural 
downward  flow.  Below  this,  as  I  learned,  were  some  two  miles  of  boisterous 
water;  but  mid-river,  though  foaming  in  places,  was  not  what  we  considered  dan- 
gerous. We  therefore  resolved  to  risk  it  in  mid-stream,  and  the  boat's  crew, 
never  backward  when  they  knew  what  lay  in  front  of  them,  manned  the  boat,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  we  had  taken  her  into  a  small  creek  near  Umvilingya's  landing, 
which  ran  up  river  betwen  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  the  right  bank.  This  act  instilled 
courage  into  the  canoe-men,  and  the  boat-boys  having  volunteered  to  act  as  steers- 
men, with  Frank  as  leader,  all  manned  the  canoes  next  morning,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  my  camp  in  good  time  without  accident,  though  one  canoe  was  taken 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  Round  Island  Falls,  between  Isameh's  and  Umvi- 
lingya's. 

"  At  this  place  Frank  and  I  treated  ourselves  to  a  pig,  which  we  purchased 
from  the  chief  Umvilingya  for  four  cloths,  we  having  been  more  than  two  weeks 
without  meat. 

'<0n  the  10th,  having,  because  of  illness,  intrusted,  the  boat  to  Manwa  Sera 
and  Uledi,  they  mane^ed  to  get  her  jammed  between  two  rocks  near  the  entrance 
to  Gavubu's  Cove,  and,  as  the  after-section  was  sunk  for  a  time,  it  appeared  that 
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the  faithful  craft  would  be  lost  here  after  her  long  and  wonderful  journey.  Spring- 
ing from  my  bed  upon  hearing  of  the  threatened  calamity,  I  mustered  twenty 
active  men  and  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  soon,  by  inspiring  every  man  to  do  his 
best,  we  were  able  to  lift  her  out  of  her  dangerous  position,  and  take  her  to  camp 
apparently  uninjured. 

"  The  lower  end  of  Gavubu's  Cove  was  reached  on  the  11th,  and  the  next  day 
by  noon  the  land  party  and  canoes  were  taken  safely  to  the  lower  end  of  Gamf- 
we's  Bay.  As  our  means  were  rapidly  diminishing  in  this  protracted  struggle 
we  maintained  against  the  natural  obstacles  to  our  journey,  we  could  only  hope  to 
reach  the  sea  by  resolute  and  continual  industry  during  every  hour  of  daylight. 
I  accordingly  instructed  the  canoe-men  to  be  ready  to  follow  me,  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  informed  by  a  messenger  that  the  boat  had  safely  arrived  in  camp. 

"  The  commencement  of  "  Lady  Alice  "  Rapids  was  marked  by  a  broad  fall,  and 
an  interruption  to  the  rapidly  rushing  river  by  a  narrow  ridgy  islet  of  great  rocks, 
which  caused  the  obstructed  stream  to  toss  its  waters  in  lateral  waves  against  the 
centre,  where  they  met  waves  from  the  right  bank,  and  overlapping  formed  a 
lengthy  dyke  of  foaming  water. 

"  Strong  cane  cables  were  lashed  to  the  bow  and  stern,  and  three  men  were  de- 
tailed to  each,  while  five  men  assisted  me  in  the  boat.  A  month's  experience  of 
this  kind  of  work  had  made  us  skilful  and  bold.  But  the  rapids  were  more  pow- 
erful, the  river  was  much  more  contracted,  and  the  impediments  were  greater  than 
usual.  On  our  right  was  an  upright  wall  of  massive  boulders  terminating  in  a 
narrow  terrace  three  hundred  feet  high ;  behind  the  terrace,  at  a  little  distance, 
rose  the  rude  hills  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  river ;  above 
the  hills  rolled  the  table-land.  On  our  left,  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bouldery 
wall,  rose  a  lengthy  and  stupendous  cliff  line  topped  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest,  and 
at  its  base  rose  three  rocky  islets,  one  below  another,  against  which  the  river 
dashed  itself,  disparting  with  a  roaring  surge. 

**  We  had  scarcely  ventured  near  the  top  of  the  rapids  when,  by  a  careless  slack- 
ening of  the  stern  cable,  the  current  swept  the  boat  from  the  hands  of  that  por- 
tion of  her  crew  whose  duty  it  was  to  lower  her  carefully  and  cautiously  down  the 
fall,  to  the  narrow  line  of  ebb-flood  below  the  rocky  projection.  Away  into  the 
centre  of  the  angry,  foaming,  billowy  stream  the  boat  darted,  dragging  one  man 
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into  the  maddened  flood,  to  whom,  despite  our  awful  position,  I  was  ahle  to  lend 
a  hand  and  lift  into  the  boat. 

"  *  Oars,  my  boys,  and  be  steady  !  Uledi,  to  the  helm  !'  were  all  the  instruc- 
tions I  was  able  to  shout,  after  which,  standing  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  I  guided 
the  coxswain  with  my  hand ;  for  now,  as  we  rode  downward  furiously  on  the 
crests  of  the  proud  waves,  the  human  voice  was  weak  against  the  overwhelming 
thunder  of  the  angry  river.  Oars  were  only  useful  to  assist  the  helm,  for  wc 
were  flying  at  a  terrific  speed  past  the  series  of  boulders  which  strangled  the 
river.  Never  did  the  rocks  assume  such  hardness,  such  solemn  grimness  and  big- 
ness, never  were  they  invested  with  such  terrors  and  such  grandeur  of  height,  as 
while  we  were  the  cruel  sport  and  prey  of  the  brown-black  waves,  which  whirled 
us  round  like  a  spinning-top,  swung  us  aside,  almost  engulfed  us  in  the  rapidly 
subsiding  troughs,  and  then  hurled  us  upon  the  white,  rageful  crests  of  others. 
Ah  I  with  what  feelings  we  regarded  this  awful  power  which  the  great  river  had 
now  developed !  How  we  cringed  under  its  imperious,  compelling,  and  irresisti- 
ble force !  WTiat  lightning  retrospects  we  cast  upon  our  past  lives !  llow  im- 
potent we  felt  before  it ! 
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"  *  La  il  Allah,  il  Allah  I'  screamed  young  Mabruki.  *  We  are  lost !  yes,  we 
are  lost  !* 

"  After  two  miles  wo  were  abreast  of  the  bay,  or  indentation,  at  which  we  had 
hoped  to  camp,  but  the  strong  river  mocked  our  efforts  to  gain  it.  The  flood  was 
resolved  we  should  taste  the  bitterness  of  death.  A  sudden  rumbling  noise,  like 
the  deadened  sound  of  an  earthquake,  caused  us  to  look  below,  and  we  saw  the 
river  heaved  bodily  upward,  as  though  a  volcano  were  about  to  belch  around  us. 
Up  to  the  summit  of  this  watery  mound  we  were  impelled ;  and  then,  divining 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  I  shouted  out,  *  Pull,  men,  for  your  lives!* 


'•  A  fow  frantio  str\»ki\!i  drv^ve  us  to  the  lower  side  of  the  moand,  and  before  it 
had  fiuishvsl  sulv^diui:,  Jind  h^tl  bt^^n  its  usual  fatal  cirolinvr,  ^e  were  precipitated 
over  a  s:iwtll  fjiIU  and  swe^^piui;  ^lown  towarvls  the  inlet  into  which  the  Xkenke 
i  atAr:*ot  tu?uMv\l.  KIv^w  tho  lowest  lines  of  brv^akers  of  the  Ladr  Alice  Rapids. 
Vhiv-e  v^r  tx>ivv  ue  werv  riviuv:  «ks>rafu!Iy  aside,  and  sf^un  around  cootempmoasiT, 
as  :h^u3  ^e  more  tw^  ins: rnitioant  to  Iv  wrecke^l :  then.  avaiHiur  o«ne)re$  of 
a  caIiu  uv.  lUvUT.  we  n^saiu^d  our  vvtrs.  and  $*-K'a  enierin^  the  eblntide*  rowed  up 
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river  and  reached  the  sandy  beach  at  the  junction  of  the  Nkenk6  with  the  Living- 
stone. Arriving  on  shore,  I  despatcl^ed  Uledi  and  young  Shumari  to  run  to  meet 
the  despairing  people  above,  \^ho  had  long  before  this  been  alarmed  by  the  boat- 
boys,  whose  carelessness  had  brought  about  this  accident,  and  by  the  sympathiz- 
ing natives  who  had  seen  us,  as  they  reported,  sink  in  the  whirlpools.  In  about 
an  hour  a  straggling  line  of  anxious  souls  appeared ;  ^nd  all  that  love  of  life  and 
living  things,  with  the  full  sense  of  the  worth  of  living,  returned  to  my  heart,  as 
my  faithful  followers  rushed  up  one  after  another  with  their  exuberant  welcome 
to  life,  which  gushed  out  of  them  in  gesture,  feature,  and  voice.  And  Frank,  my 
amiable  and  trusty  Frank,  was  neither  last  nor  least  in  his  professions  of  love  and 
sympathy,  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  saved  us  from  a  watery  grave. 

**The  land  party  then  returned  with  Frank  to  remove  the  goods  to  our  new 
camp,  and  by  night  my  tent  was  pitched  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cataract 
mouth  of  the  Nkenkd.  We  had  four  cataracts  in  view  of  us:  the  great  river 
which  emptied  itself  into  the  baylike  expanse  from  the  last  line  of  the  Lady  Alice 
Rapids ;  two  miles  below,  the  river  fell  again,  in  a  foamy  line  of  waves ;  from  the 
tall  cliff  south  of  us  tumbled  a  river  four  hundred  feet  into  the  great  river ;  and  on 
our  right,  one  hundred  yards  off,  the  Nkenk^  rushed  down  steeply  like  an  enor- 
mous cascade  from  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet. 


\W^^^^m.:'^*t^2 

1'^'  ■  '  ' '"'-'i^^^lwBI 

^^^Bi^E 

THE   HUHKi   RITBR  ENTERING  THE   LITINGSTONE   BELOW   THE   LADY   ALICE  RAFIOS. 
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"  Very  different  was  this  scene  of  towering  cliffs  and  lofty  mountain  walls,  which 
daily  discharged  the  falling  streams  from  the  vast  uplands  above  and  buried  us  with- 
in the  deafening  chasm,  to  that  glassy  flow  of  the  Livingstone  by  the  black,  eerie 
forests  of  Usongora,  Meno,  and  Kasera,  and  through  the  upper  lands  of  the  cannibal 
Wenya,  where  a  single  tremulous  wave  was  a  rarity.  We  now,  surrounded  by  the 
daily  terrors  and  hope-killing  shocks  of  these  apparently  endless  cataracts,  and  the 
loud  boom  of  their  baleful  fury,  remembered,  with  regretful  hearts,  the  Sabbath 
stillness  and  dreamy  serenity  of  those  days.  Beautiful  was  it  then  to  glide 
among  the  lazy  creeks  of  the  spicy  and  palm-growing  isles,  where  the  broad- 
leafed  Amomum  vied  in  greenness  with  the  drooping  fronds  of  the  Phrynium, 
where  the  myrrh  and  bdellium  shnibs  exhaled  their  fragrance  side  by  side  with 
the  wild  cassia,  where  the  capsicum  with  its  red-hot  berries  rose  in  embowering 
masses,  and  the  Ipomoea^s  purple  buds  gemmed  with  color  the  tall  stem  of  some 
sturdy  tree.  Environed  by  most  dismal  prospects,  forever  dinned  by  terrific 
sound,  at  all  points  confronted  by  the  most  hopeless  outlook,  we  think  that  an 
Eden  which  we  have  left  behind,  and  this  a  watery  hell  wherein  we  now  are. 

"Though  our  involuntary  descent  of  the  Lady  Alice  Rapids  from  Gamfwe's 
Bay  to  Nkenk^  River  Bay  —  a  distance  of  three  miles  —  occupied  us  but  fifteen 
minutes,  it  was  a  work  of  four  days  to  lower  the  canoes  by  cables.  Experience 
of  the  vast  force  of  the  flood,  and  the  brittleness  of  the  rattan  cables,  had  com- 
pelled us  to  fasten  eight  cables  to  each  canoe,  and  to  detail  five  men  to  each  cable 
for  the  passage  of  the  rapids.  Yet,  with  all  our  precautions,  almost  each  hour  was 
marked  with  its  special  accident  to  man  or  canoe.  One  canoe,  with  a  man  named 
Nubi  in  it,  was  torn  from  the  hands  of  forty  men,  swept  down  two  miles,  and  sunk 
in  the  great  whirlpool.  Nubi  clung  to  his  vessel  until  taken  down  a  second 
time,  when  he  and  the  canoe  were  ejected  fifty  yards  apart,  but,  being  an  expert 
swimmer,  he  regained  it  in  the  Nkenke  basin,  and  astride  of  its  keel  was  circling 
round  with  the  strong  ebb-tide,  when  he  was  saved  by  the  dashing  Uledi  and  his 
young  brother  Shumari. 

"While  returning  to  my  labors  along  the  bouldery  heap  which  lined  the  nar- 
row terrace  opposite  the  islets,  I  observed  another  canoe,  which  contained  the 
chief  Waldi  Rehani  and  two  of  my  boat-bearers,  Chiwonda  and  Muscati,  drifting 
down  helplessly  near  the  verge  of  some  slack  water.  The  three  men  were  con- 
fused, and  benumbed  with  terror  at  the  roar  and  hissing  of  the  rapids.  Being 
comparatively  close  to  them,  on  the  edge  of  a  high  crag,  I  suddenly  shot  out  my 
voice  with  the  full  power  of  my  lungs,  in  sharp,  quick  accents  of  command  to 
paddle  ashore,  and  the  effect  was  wonderful.  It  awoke  them  like  soldiers  to  the 
call  of  duty,  and  after  five  minutes'  energetic  use  of  their  paddles  they  were 
saved.  I  have  often  been  struck  at  the  power  of  a  quick,  decisive  tone.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  an  electric  effect,  riding  rough-shod  over  all  fears,  indecision,  and 
tremor,  and,  just  as  in  this  instance,  I  had  frequently  up  river,  when  the  people 
were  inclined  to  get  panic-stricken,  or  to  despair,  restored  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty  by  affecting  the  sharp-cutting,  steel-like,  and  imperious  tone  of  voice,  which 
seemed  to  be  as  much  of  a  compelling  power  as  powder  to  a  bullet.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  too  frequent  use  of  it  spoils  its  effect, 

"From  the  18th  to  the  21st  we  were  busy  among  rapids  and  whirlpools,  which 
brought  us  into  Babwend^  territory,  where  we  encamped.     Nsangu,  a  village  of  the 
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Bascsse,  was  opposite  our  camp,  crowning  with  its  palms  and  fields  a  hilly  terrace 
projected  from  the  mountain  range,  at  whose  richly  wooded  slopes  or  cliffy  front, 
based  with  a  long  line  of  great  boulders,  we  each  day  looked  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  villagers  sent  a  deputation  to  us  with  palm-wine  and  a  small  gift 
of  cassava  tubers.  Upon  asking  them  if  there  were  any  more  cataracts,  they  replied 
that  there  was  only  one,  and  they  exaggerated  it  so  much  that  the  very  report  struck 
terror  and  dismay  into  our  people.  They  described  it  as  falling  from  a  height 
greater  than  the  position  on  which  their  village  was  situated,  which  drew  exclama- 
tions of  despair  from  my  followers.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  rejoiced  at  this, 
as  I  believed  it  might  be  *  Tuckey's  Cataract,'  which  seemed  to  be  eternally  reced- 
ing as  we  advanced.  While  the  Batek6  above  had  constantly  held  out  flattering 
prospects  of  *  only  one  more '  cataract,  I  had  believed  that  one  to  be  Tuckey's  Cat- 
aract, because  map-makers  have  laid  down  a  great  navigably  reach  of  river  between 
Tuckey's  upper  cataract  and  the  Yellala  Falls — hence  our  object  in  clinging  to  the 
river,  despite  all  obstacles,  until  that  ever-receding  cataract  was  reached.  The  dis- 
tance wc^had  labored  through  from  the  16th  of  March  to  the  21st  of  April  inclu- 
sive, a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  was  only  thirty-four  miles ! 

"  On  the  26th  we  reached  the  terrific  fall  described  by  the  Basesse  people.  The 
falls  are  called  Inkisi,  or  the*  Charm ;'  they  have  no  clear  drop,  but  the  river,  be- 
ing forced  through  a  chasm  only  five  hundred  yards  wide,  is  fianked  by  curling 
waves  of  destructive  fury,  which  meet  in  the  centre,  overlap,  and  strike  each  other, 
while  below  is  an  absolute  chaos  of  mad  waters,  leaping  waves,  deep  troughs,  con- 
tending watery  ridges,  tumbling  and  tossing  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  gorge  is  a  lengthy  island  which  seems  to  have  b^en  a  portion  or 
slice  of  the  table-land  fallen  flat,  as  it  were,  from  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet. 

**  The  natives  above  Inkisi  descended  from  their  breezy  homes  on  the  table-land 
to  visit  the  strangers.  I  asked  if  there  was  another  cataract  below.  *  No,'  said 
they,  *  at  least  only  a  little  one,  which  you  can  pass  without  trouble.' 

"  *  Ah,'  thought  I  to  myself,  *  this  great  cataract  then  must  be  Tuckey's  Cataract, 
and  the  "  little  one,"  I  suppose,  was  too  contemptible  an  affair  to  be  noticed,  or  per- 
haps it  was  covered  over  by  high  water,  for  map-makers  have  a  clear,  wide — three 
miles  wide — stream  to  the  Falls  of  Yellala.  Good !  I  will  haul  my  canoes  up  the 
mountain  and  pass  over  the  table-land,  as  I  must  now  cling  to  this  river  to  the  end, 
having  followed  it  so  long.' 

"  My  resolution  was  soon  communicated  to  my  followers,  who  looked  perfectly 
blank  at  the  proposition.  The  natives  heard  me,  and,  seeing  the  silence  and  reluct- 
ance of  the  people,  they  asked  the  cause,  and  I  told  them  it  was  because  I  intended 
to  drag  our  vessels  up  the  mountain. 

"  Having  decided  upon  the  project,  it  only  remained  to  make  a  road  and  to  be- 
gin, but  in  Qrder  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  aborigines,  which  I  was  anxious 
for,  in  order  to  relieve  my  people  from  much  of  the  fatigue,  the  first  day  all  hands 
were  mustered  for  road-making.  Our  numerous  axes,  which  we  had  purchased  in 
Manyema  and  in  Uregga,  came  into  very  eflficient  use  now,  for,  by  night,  a  bush- 
strewn  path  fifteen  hundred  yards  in  length  had  been  constructed. 

"  By  8  A.M.  of  the  26th  our  exploring-boat  and  a  small  canoe  were  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  table-land  at  a  new  camp  we  had  formed.  As  the  feat  was  performed 
without   ostentation,  the    native   chiefs  were  in   a   state  of   agreeable   wonder. 
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canoes  down  to  the  new  cainp.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  I  superin- 
tended the  river  work  myself,  and  each  day  led  the  way  in  the  boat.  On  ap- 
proaching rapids  I  selected  three  or  four  of  the  boat^s  crew  (and  always  XJledi,  the 
coxswain),  and  clambered  along  the  great  rocks  piled  along  the  base  of  the  steeply 
sloping  hills,  until  I  had  examined  the  scene.  If  the  rapids  or  fall  were  deemed 
impassable  by  water,  I  planned  the  shortest  and  safest  route  across  the  projecting 
points,  and  then,  mustering  the  people,  strewed  a  broad  track  with  bushes,  over 
which,  as  soon  as  completed,  we  set  to  work  to  haul  our  vessels  beyond  the  dan- 
gerous water,  when  we  lowered  them  into  the  river,  and  pursued  our  way  to  camp, 
where  Frank  would  be  ready  to  give  me  welcome,  and  such  a  meal  as  the  coun- 
try afforded. 

"  At  Gamf we's  the  natives  sold  us  abundance  of  bread,  or  rolls  of  pudding,  of 
cassava  flour,  maize,  cassava  leaves,  water-cresses,  and  the  small  Strychnos  fruit, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  lemons.  Fowls  were  very  dear,  and  a  goat  was  too  expen- 
sive a  luxury  in  our  now  rapidly  impoverishing  state. 

"  On  the  8th  we  descended  from  Gamfwe's  to  *  Whirlpool  Narrows,'  opposite 
Umvilingya.  When  near  there  we  perceived  that  the  eddy  tides,  which  rushed 
up  river  along  the  bank,  required  very  delicate  and  skilful  manoeuvring.  I  exper- 
imented on  the  boat  first,  and  attempted  to  haul  her  by  cables  round  a  rocky 
point  from  the  bay  near  Whirlpool  Narrows.  Twice  they  snapped  ropes  and  ca- 
bles, and  the  second  time  the  boat  flew  up  river,  borne  on  the  crests  of  brown 
waves,  with  only  Uledi  and  two  men  in  her.  Presently  she  wheeled  into  the  bay, 
following  the  course  of  the  eddy,  and  Uledi  brought  her  iu-shore.  The  third 
time  we  tried  the  operation  with  six  cables  of  twisted  rattan,  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  five  men  to  each  cable.  The  rocks  rose  singly  in  precipitous 
masses  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  this  extreme  height  increased  the  difficulty  i^ 
and  rendered  footing  precarious,  for  furious  eddies  of  past  ages  had  drilled  deep 
circular  pits,  like  ovens,  in  them,  four,  six,  even  ten  feet  deep.  However,  with  the 
utmost  patience  we  succeeded  in  rounding  these  enormous  blocks,  and  hauling 
the  boat  against  the  uneasy  eddy  tide  to  where  the  river  resumed  its  natural 
downward  flow.  Below  this,  as  I  learned,  were  some  two  miles  of  boisterous 
water;  but  mid-river,  though  foaming  in  places,  was  not  what  we  considered  dan- 
gerous. We  therefore  resolved  to  risk  it  in  mid-stream,  and  the  boat's  crew, 
never  backward  when  they  knew  what  lay  in  front  of  them,  manned  the  boat,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  we  had  taken  her  into  a  small  creek  near  Umvilingya's  landing, 
which  ran  up  river  betwen  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  the  right  bank.  This  act  instilled 
courage  into  the  canoe-men,  and  the  boat-boys  having  volunteered  to  act  as  steers- 
men, with  Frank  as  leader,  all  manned  the  canoes  next  morning,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  my  camp  in  good  time  without  accident,  though  one  canoe  was  taken 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  Round  Island  Falls,  between  Isameh's  and  Umvi- 
lingya's. 

"  At  this  place  Frank  and  I  treated  ourselves  to  a  pig,  which  we  purchased 
from  the  chief  Umvilingya  for  four  cloths,  we  having  been  more  than  two  weeks 
without  meat. 

"On  the  10th,  having,  because  of  illness,  intrusted. the  boat  to  Manwa  Sera 
and  Uledi,  they  managed  to  get  her  jammed  between  two  rocks  near  the  entrance 
to  Gavubu's  Cove,  and,  as  the  after-section  was  sunk  for  a  time,  it  appeared  that 
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canoes  down  to  the  new  camp.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  I  superin- 
tended the  river  work  myself,  and  each  day  led  the  way  in  the  boat.  On  ap- 
proaching rapids  I  selected  three  or  four  of  the  boat's  crew  (and  always  XJledi,  the 
coxswain),  and  clambered  along  the  great  rocks  piled  along  the  base  of  the  steeply 
sloping  hills,  until  I  had  examined  the  scene.  If  the  rapids  or  fall  were  deemed 
impassable  by  water,  I  planned  the  shortest  and  safest  route  across  the  projecting 
points,  and  then,  mustering  the  people,  strewed  a  broad  track  with  bushes,  over 
which,  as  soon  as  completed,  we  set  to  work  to  haul  our  vessels  beyond  the  dan- 
gerous water,  when  we  lowered  them  into  the  river,  and  pursued  our  way  to  camp, 
where  Frank  would  be  ready  to  give  me  welcome,  and  such  a  meal  as  the  coun- 
try afforded. 

"  At  Gamf we's  the  natives  sold  ua  abundance  of  bread,  or  rolls  of  pudding,  of 
cassava  flour,  maize,  cassava  leaves,  water-cresses,  and  the  small  Strychnos  fruit, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  lemons.  Fowls  were  very  dear,  and  a  goat  was  too  expen- 
sive a  luxury  in  our  now  rapidly  impoverishing  state. 

"  On  the  8th  we  descended  from  Gamf  we's  to  *  Whirlpool  Narrows,'  opposite 
Umvilingya.  When  near  there  we  perceived  that  the  eddy  tides,  which  rushed 
up  river  along  the  bank,  required  very  delicate  and  skilful  manoeuvring.  I  exper- 
imented on  the  boat  first,  and  attempted  to  haul  her  by  cables  round  a  rocky 
point  from  the  bay  near  Whirlpool  Narrows.  Twice  they  snapped  ropes  and  ca- 
bles, and  the  second  time  the  boat  flew  up  river,  borne  on  the  crests  of  brown 
waves,  with  only  Uledi  and  two  men  in  her.  Presently  she  wheeled  into  the  bay, 
following  the  course  of  the  eddy,  and  Uledi  brought  her  in-shore.  The  third 
time  we  tried  the  operation  with  six  cables  of  twisted  rattan,  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  five  men  to  each  cable.  The  rocks  rose  singly  in  precipitous 
masses  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  this  extreme  height  increased  the  difficulty  ^ 
and  rendered  footing  precarious,  for  furious  eddies  of  past  ages  had  drilled  deep 
circular  pits,  like  ovens,  in  them,  four,  six,  even  ten  feet  deep.  However,  with  the 
utmost  patience  we  succeeded  in  rounding  these  enormous  blocks,  and  hauling 
the  boat  against  the  uneasy  eddy  tide  to  where  the  river  resumed  its  natural 
downward  flow.  Below  this,  as  I  learned,  were  some  two  miles  of  boisterous 
water;  but  mid-river,  though  foaming  in  places,  was  not  what  we  considered  dan- 
gerous. We  therefore  resolved  to  risk  it  in  mid-stream,  and  the  boat's  crew, 
never  backward  when  they  knew  what  lay  in  front  of  them,  manned  the  boat,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  we  had  taken  her  into  a  small  creek  near  Umvilingya's  landing, 
which  ran  up  river  betwen  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  the  right  bank.  This  act  instilled 
courage  into  the  canoe-men,  and  the  boat-boys  having  volunteered  to  act  as  steers- 
men, with  Frank  as  leader,  all  manned  the  canoes  next  morning,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  my  camp  in  good  time  without  accident,  though  one  canoe  was  taken 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  Round  Island  Falls,  between  Isameh's  and  Umvi- 
lingya's. 

"  At  this  place  Frank  and  I  treated  ourselves  to  a  pig,  which  we  purchased 
from  the  chief  Umvilingya  for  four  cloths,  we  having  been  more  than  two  weeks 
without  meat. 

"On  the  10th,  having,  because  of  illness,  intrusted. the  boat  to  Manwa  Sera 
and  Uledi,  they  managed  to  get  her  jammed  between  two  rocks  near  the  entrance 
to  Gavubu's  Cove,  and,  as  the  after-section  was  sunk  for  a  time,  it  appeared  that 
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NATIVK   MILL  FOR  GRINDING  CORN. 


the  faithful  craft  would  be  lost  here  after  her  long  and  wonderful  journey.  Spring- 
ing from  my  bed  upon  hearing  of  the  threatened  calamity,  I  mustered  twenty 
active  men  and  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  soon,  by  inspiring  every  man  to  do  his 
best,  we  were  able  to  lift  her  out  of  her  dangerous  position,  and  take  her  to  camp 
apparently  uninjured. 

"  The  lower  end  of  Gavubu's  Cove  was  reached  on  the  11th,  and  the  next  day 
by  noon  the  land  party  and  canoes  were  taken  safely  to  the  low^er  end  of  Gamf- 
we's  Bay.  As  our  means  were  rapidly  diminishing  in  this  protracted  struggle 
we  maintained  against  the  natural  obstacles  to  our  journey,  we  could  only  hope  to 
reach  the  sea  by  resolute  and  continual  industry  during  every  hour  of  daylight. 
I  accordingly  instructed  the  canoe-men  to  be  ready  to  follow  me,  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  informed  by  a  messenger  that  the  boat  had  safely  arrived  in  camp. 

"  The  commencement  of  "  Lady  Alice  "  Rapids  was  marked  by  a  broad  fall,  and 
an  inteiTuption  to  the  rapidly  rushing  river  by  a  narrow  ridgy  islet  of  great  rocks, 
which  caused  the  obstructed  stream  to  toss  its  waters  in  lateral  waves  against  the 
centre,  where  they  met  waves  from  the  right  bank,  and  overlapping  formed  a 
lengthy  dyke  of  foaming  water. 

"  Strong  cane  cables  were  lashed  to  the  bow  and  stern,  and  three  men  were  de- 
tailed to  each,  while  five  men  assisted  me  in  the  boat.  A  month's  experience  of 
this  kind  of  work  had  made  us  skilful  and  bold.  But  the  rapids  were  more  pow- 
erful, the  river  was  much  more  contracted,  and  the  impediments  were  greater  than 
usual.  On  our  right  was  an  upright  wall  of  massive  boulders  terminating  in  a 
narrow  terrace  three  hundred  feet  high ;  behind  the  terrace,  at  a  little  distance, 
rose  the  rude  hills  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  river ;  above 
the  hills  rolled  the  table-land.  On  our  left,  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bouldery 
wall,  rose  a  lengthy  and  stupendous  cliflE  line  topped  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest,  and 
at  its  base  rose  three  rocky  islets,  one  below  another,  against  which  the  river 
dashed  itself,  disparting  with  a  roaring  surge. 

**  We  had  scarcely  ventured  near  the  top  of  the  rapids  when,  by  a  careless  slack- 
ening of  the  stern  cable,  the  current  swept  the  boat  from  the  hands  of  that  por- 
tion of  her  crew  whose  duty  it  was  to  lower  her  carefully  and  cautiously  down  the 
fall,  to  the  narrow  line  of  cbb-tiood  below  the  rocky  projection.  Away  into  the 
centre  of  the  angry,  foaming,  billowy  stream  the  boat  darted,  dragging  one  man 
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into  the  maaacned  flood,  to  whom,  dispito  our  a^ful  posiiion.I  was  aMc  to  hml 
a  hand  and  lift  into  the  h^at. 

-•OHn».  my  lH>y^  and  W  Meady  !  Tledi,  to  x\\v  hi  hn  !'  wort-  all  the  inHtrur- 
tiMns  I  waa  alilo  to  whoiit.  after  wh'ioh.  Mandinjr  at  lli.*  h.»w  of  the  hoat.  I  L^ndtd 
tho  eoxMwain  with  my  hand;  for  now.  a.H  we  rodo  do^n^ard  furiMusly  on  tho 
rnsta  of  the  pnmd  v^aveH,  the  human  \oioe  ^as  w»ak  airainst  thr  o\..r^lH  liniriir 
ihundtT  of  the  anirry  rivrr.  Oan*  wore  only  UH<fiil  to  annist  the  hriin,  for  w*. 
w»Te  tlvinic  at  a  territie  n\HMi\  yaM  Xhv  ruTwn  of  houidrrn  whi«'h  Mrai»;:l.d  tin- 
ri\fr.  Ni-vtT  did  the  nnkM  aKHumr  siirh  hardn»HH,  su,  h  jM.liinn  irrininr^^  and  Lie- 
nrH«,  never  wt-re  thi-y  invi'hti-d  with  hu.  h  t«Tr.»p»  aihi  ^u.  h  irnindour  of  iMi^dit^aH 
while  we  were  the  cruel  sport  and  prey  of  tho  hro^nMa.k  wa\iNwhi.  h  %»lnrlrd 
Uf*  round  like  a  HpinniuLMop.  jiwunu'  u»  aside  alni«««»t  iiiirulffd  uh  in  tht-  ra|.i.ll\ 
fuhhidini^  troujrhK,  and  th.n  hurlrd  \\h  u|.on  the  white,  rau^ful  crv^^l'-  of  ntluTH. 
Ah  I  with  what  fiMJinL^  we  n-imrdtd  this  awful  |M.>**-r  i%hi.h  the  irnat  nwr  h.id 
now  devilo|K<i :  How  Wf  rnnL'«d  under  it?*  im|MrioUH.  r.,m|»«  llmir.  and  irrisisti 
l\v  force!  What  liirhtninir  rvtn»siMTtH  wc  eaM  u|H.n  our  pa>t  liwj* !  Hon  im- 
pott*nt  we  felt  hef*»re  it  I 
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"  *  La  il  Allah,  il  Allah !'  screamed  young  Mabruki.  *  We  are  lost !  yes,  we 
are  lost !' 

"  After  two  miles  we  were  abreast  of  the  bay,  or  indentation,  at  which  we  had 
hoped  to  camp,  but  the  strong  river  mocked  our  efforts  to  gain  it.  The  flood  was 
resolved  we  should  taste  the  bitterness  of  death.  A  sudden  rumbling  noise,  like 
the  deadened  sound  of  an  earthquake,  caused  us  to  look  below,  and  we  saw  the 
liver  heaved  bodily  upward,  as  though  a  volcano  were  about  to  belch  around  us. 
Up  to  the  summit  of  this  watery  mound  we  were  impelled ;  and  then,  divining 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  I  shouted  out,  *•  Pull,  men,  for  your  lives  I' 
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"  A  few  frantic  strokes  drove  us  to  the  lower  side  of  the  moimd,  and  before  it 
had  finished  subsiding,  and  had  begun  its  usual  fatal  circling,  we  were  precipitated 
over  a  small  fall,  and  sweeping  down  towards  the  inlet  into  which  the  Nkenk6 
Cataract  tumbled,  below  the  lowest  lines  of  breakers  of  the  Lady  Alice  Rapids. 
Once  or  twice  we  were  flung  scornfully  aside,  and  spun  around  contemptuously, 
as  though  we  were  too  insignificant  to  be  wrecked ;  then,  availing  ourselves  of 
a  calm  moment,  we  resumed  our  oars,  and  soon  entering  the  ebb-tide,  rowed  up 
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"  Very  different  was  this  scene  of  towering  cliffs  and  lofty  mountain  walls,  which 
daily  discharged  the  falling  streams  from  the  vast  uplands  above  and  buried  us  with- 
in the  deafening  chasm,  to  that  glassy  flow  of  the  Livingstone  by  the  black,  eerie 
forests  of  Usongora,  Meno,  and  Kasera,  and  through  the  upper  lands  of  the  cannibal 
Wenya,  where  a  single  tremulous  wave  was  a  rarity.  We  now,  surrounded  by  the 
daily  terrors  and  hope-killing  shocks  of  these  apparently  endless  cataracts,  and  the 
loud  boom  of  their  baleful  fury,  remembered,  with  regretful  hearts,  the  Sabbath 
stillness  and  dreamy  serenity  of  those  days.  Beautiful  was  it  then  to  glide 
among  the  lazy  creeks  of  the  spicy  and  palm-growing  isles,  where  the  broad- 
leafed  Amomum  vied  in  greenness  with  the  drooping  fronds  of  the  Phrynium, 
where  the  myrrh  and  bdellium  shnibs  exhaled  their  fragrance  side  by  side  with 
the  wild  cassia,  where  the  capsicum  with  its  red-hot  berries  rose  in  embowering 
masses,  and  the  Ipomoea's  purple  buds  gemmed  with  color  the  tall  st^m  of  some 
sturdy  tree.  Environed  by  most  dismal  prospects,  forever  dinned  by  terrific 
sound,  at  all  points  confronted  by  the  most  hopeless  outlook,  we  think  that  an 
Eden  which  we  have  left  behind,  and  this  a  watery  hell  wherein  we  now  are. 

"Though  our  involuntary  descent  of  the  Lady  Alice  Rapids  from  Gamfwe's 
Bay  to  Nkenk6  River  Bay  —  a  distance  of  three  miles  —  occupied  us  but  fifteen 
minutes,  it  was  a  work  of  four  days  to  lower  the  canoes  by  cables.  Experience 
of  the  vast  force  of  the  flood,  and  the  brittleness  of  the  rattan  cables,  had  com- 
pelled us  to  fasten  eight  cables  to  each  canoe,  and  to  detail  five  men  to  each  cable 
for  the  passage  of  the  rapids.  Yet,  with  all  our  precautions,  almost  each  hour  was 
marked  with  its  special  accident  to  man  or  canoe.  One  canoe,  with  a  man  named 
Nubi  in  it,  was  torn  from  the  hands  of  forty  men,  swept  down  two  miles,  and  sunk 
in  the  great  whirlpool.  Nubi  clung  to  his  vessel  until  taken  down  a  second 
time,  when  he  and  the  canoe  were  ejected  fifty  yards  apart,  but,  being  an  expert 
swimmer,  he  regained  it  in  the  Nkenke  basin,  and  astride  of  its  keel  was  circling 
round  with  the  strong  ebb-tide,  when  he  was  saved  by  the  dashing  Uledi  and  his 
young  brother  Shumari. 

"While  returning  to  my  labors  along  the  bouldery  heap  which  lined  the  nar- 
row terrace  opposite  the  islets,  I  observed  another  canoe,  which  contained  the 
chief  Waldi  Rehani  and  two  of  my  boat-bearers,  Chiwonda  and  Muscati,  drifting 
down  helplessly  near  the  verge  of  some  slack  water.  The  three  men  were  con- 
fused, and  benumbed  with  terror  at  the  roar  and  hissing  of  the  rapids.  Being 
comparatively  close  to  them,  on  the  edge  of  a  high  crag,  I  suddenly  shot  out  my 
voice  with  the  full  power  of  my  lungs,  in  sharp,  quick  accents  of  command  to 
paddle  ashore,  and  the  effect  was  wonderful.  It  awoke  them  like  soldiers  to  the 
call  of  duty,  and  after  five  minutes'  energetic  use  of  their  paddles  they  were 
saved.  I  have  often  been  struck  at  the  power  of  a  quick,  decisive  tone.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  an  electric  effect,  riding  rough-shod  over  all  fears,  indecision,  and 
tremor,  and,  just  as  in  this  instance,  I  had  frequently  up  river,  when  the  people 
were  inclined  to  get  panic-stricken,  or  to  despair,  restored  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty  by  affecting  the  sharp-cutting,  steel-like,  and  imperious  tone  of  voice,  which 
seemed  to  be  as  much  of  a  compelling  power  as  powder  to  a  bullet.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  too  frequent  use  of  it  spoils  its  effect. 

"From  the  18th  to  the  2l8t  we  were  busy  among  rapids  and  whirlpools,  which 
brought  us  into  Babwend^  territory,  where  we  encamped.     Nsangu,  a  village  of  the 
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Basesse,  was  opposite  our  camp,  crowning  with  its  palms  and  fields  a  hilly  terrace 
projected  from  the  mountain  range,  at  whose  richly  wooded  slopes  or  cliffy  front, 
based  with  a  long  line  of  great  boulders,  we  each  day  looked  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  villagers  sent  a  deputation  to  us  with  palm-wine  and  a  small  gift 
of  cassava  tubers.  Upon  asking  them  if  there  were  any  more  cataracts,  they  replied 
that  there  was  only  one,  and  they  exaggerated  it  so  much  that  the  very  report  struck 
terror  and  dismay  into  our  people.  They  described  it  as  falling  from  a  height 
greater  than  the  position  on  which  their  village  was  situated,  which  drew  exclama- 
tions of  despair  from  my  followers.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  rejoiced  at  this, 
as  I  believed  it  might  be  *Tuckey's  Cataract,'  which  seemed  to  be  eternally  reced- 
ing as  we  advanced.  While  the  Batekd  above  had  constantly  held  out  flattering 
prospects  of  *  only  one  more '  cataract,  I  had  believed  that  one  to  be  Tuckey's  Cat- 
aract, because  map-makers  have  laid  down  a  great  navigably  reach  of  river  between 
Tuckey's  upper  cataract  and  the  Yellala  Falls — hence  our  object  in  clinging  to  the 
river,  despite  all  obstacles,  until  that  ever-receding  cataract  was  reached.  The  dis- 
tance w^had  labored  through  from  the  16th  of  March  to  the  21st  of  April  inclu- 
sive, a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  was  only  thirty-four  miles ! 

"  On  the  26th  we  reached  the  terrific  fall  described  by  the  Basess6  people.  The 
falls  are  called  Inkisi,  or  the*  Charm ;'  they  have  no  clear  drop,  but  the  river,  be- 
ing forced  through  a  chasm  only  five  hundred  yards  wide,  is  flanked  by  curling 
waves  of  destructive  fury,  which  meet  in  the  centre,  overlap,  and  strike  each  other, 
while  below  is  an  absolute  chaos  of  mad  waters,  leaping  waves,  deep  troughs,  con- 
tending watery  ridges,  tumbling  and  tossing  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  gorge  is  a  lengthy  island  which  seems  to  have  been  a  portion  or 
slice  of  the  table-land  fallen  flat,  as  it  were,  from  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet. 

"  The  natives  above  Inkisi  descended  from  their  breezy  homes  on  the  table-land 
to  visit  the  strangers.  I  asked  if  there  was  another  cataract  below.  *  No,'  said 
they,  *  at  least  only  a  little  one,  which  you  can  pass  without  trouble.' 

"  *  Ah,'  thought  I  to  myself,  *  this  great  cataract  then  must  be  Tuckey's  Cataract, 
and  the  "  little  one,"  I  suppose,  was  too  contemptible  an  affair  to  be  noticed,  or  per- 
haps it  was  covered  over  by  high  water,  for  map-makers  have  a  clear,  wide — ^three 
miles  wide — stream  to  the  Falls  of  Yellala.  Good !  I  will  haul  ray  canoes  up  the 
mountain  and  pass  over  the  table-land,  as  I  must  now  cling  to  this  river  to  the  end, 
having  followed  it  so  long.' 

"  My  resolution  was  soon  communicated  to  my  followers,  who  looked  perfectly 
blank  at  the  proposition.  The  natives  heard  me,  and,  seeing  the  silence  and  reluct- 
ance of  the  people,  they  asked  the  cause,  and  I  told  them  it  was  because  I  intended 
to  drag  our  vessels  up  the  mountain. 

"  Having  decided  upon  the  project,  it  only  remained  to  make  a  road  and  to  be- 
gin, but  in  qrder  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  aborigines,  which  I  was  anxious 
for,  in  order  to  relieve  my  people  from  much  of  the  fatigue,  the  first  day  all  hands 
were  mustered  for  road-making.  Our  numerous  axes,  which  we  had  purchased  in 
Manyema  and  in  Uregga,  came  into  very  efficient  use  now,  for,  by  night,  a  bush- 
strewn  path  fifteen  hundred  yards  in  length  had  been  constructed. 

"  By  8  A.M.  of  the  26th  our  exploring-boat  and  a  small  canoe  were  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  table-land  at  a  new  camp  we  had  formed.  As  the  feat  was  performed 
without   ostentation,  the    native   chiefs  were  in   a   state  of   agreeable   wonder. 
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After  an  hoards  *  talk '  and  convivial  drinking  of  palm-wine  they  agreed,  for  a  gift 
of  forty  cloths,  to  bring  six  hundred  men  to  assist  us  to  haul  up  the  monster  ca- 
noes we  possessed,  two  or  three  of  which  were  of  hea\T  teak,  over  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  weighing  over  three. tons.  A  large  number  of  my  men  were  then  de- 
tailed to  cut  rattan  canes  as  a  substitute  for  ropes,  and  as  many  were  brittle  and 
easily  broken,  this  involved  frequent  delays.  Six  men  under  Kach6ch^  were  also 
despatched  overland  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles  to  explore  the  river,  and  to  prepare 
the  natives  for  our  appearance. 

**  By  the  evening  of  the  28th  all  our  vessels  were  safe  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
table-land.  Having  become  satisfied  that  all  was  going  well  in  camp,  and  that 
Manwa  Sera  and  his  men  were  capable  of  superintending  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  na- 
tives, I  resolved  to  take  Frank  and  the  boat's  crew,  women,  and  children,  and  goods 
of  the  expedition,  to  the  frontier  of  Nzabi,  and  establish  a  camp  near  the  river,  at 
a  point  where  we  should  again  resume  our  toil  in  the  deep  defile  through  which 
the  mighty  river  stormed  along  its  winding  course. 

"  The  Babwende  natives  were  exceedingly  friendly,  even  more  so  than  the  ami-: 
able  Batek6.  Gunpowder  was  abundant  with  them,  and  every  male  capable  of  car- 
rying a  gun  possessed  one,  often  more.     Delft  ware  and  British  crockery  were 

also  observed  in  their  hands,  such 
as  plates,  mugs,  shallow  dish- 
es, wash-basins,  galvanized  iron 
spoons,  Birmingham  cutlery,  and 
other  articles  of  European  manu- 
facture obtained  through  the  na- 
tive markets,  which  are  held  in 
an  open  space  between  each  dis- 
trict. For  example,  Nzabi  dis- 
trict holds  a  market  on  a  Mon- 
day, and  Babwende  from  Zinga, 
Mowa  farther  down,  and  Inkisi, 
and  Basesse,  from  across  the  river 
attend,  as  there  is  a  ferry  below 
Zinga,  and  articles  such  as  Euro- 
pean salt,  gunpowder,  guns,  cloth, 
crockery,  glass,  and  iron  ware, 
of  which  the  currency  consists, 
are  bartered  for  produce  such  as 
ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  palm-nuts, 
palm-wine,  cassava  bread  and 
tubers,  yams,  maize,  sugar-cane, 
beans,  native  earthenware,  on- 
ions, lemons,  bananas,  guavas,  sweet  limes,  pineappies,  black  pigs,  goats,  fowls, 
eggs,  ivory,  and  a  few  slaves,  who  are  generally  Bateke  or  Northern  Basundi.  On 
Tuesday  the  district  above  Inkisi  Falls  holds  its  market,  at  which  Mowa,  Nzabi, 
and  the  district  above  Inkisi  attend.  On  Wednesday  the  Umvilingya,  Lemba,  and 
Nsangu  districts  hold  a  market.  On  Thursday  most  of  the  Babwende  cross  the 
river  over  to  Nsangu,  and  the  Basess6  have  the  honor  of  holding  a  market  on  their 
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own  soil.  On  Friday  the  market  is  again  held  at  Nzabi,  and  the  series  runs  its 
course  in  the  same  order.  Thus,  without  trading  caravans  or  commercial  expedi- 
tions, the  aborigines  of  these  districts  are  well  supplied  with  almost  all  they  require 
without  the  trouble  and  danger  of  proceeding  to  the  coast.  From  district  to  dis- 
trict, market  to  market,  and  hand  to  hand,  European  fabrics  and  wares  are  con- 
veyed along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  along  the  paths  of  traflSc.     By  this  mode 
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of  traffic  a  keg  of  powder  landed  at  Funta,  Ambriz,  Ambrizette,  or  Kinsembo,  re- 
quires about  five  years  to  reach  the  Bangala.  The  first  musket  was  landed  in  An- 
gola in  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Diogo  CSo  only  discov- 
ered the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  1485.  It  has  taken  three  hundred  and  ninety 
years  for  four  muskets  to  arrive  at  Rubunga  in  Nganza,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  miles  from  Point  de  Padrao,^  where  Diogo  Cao  erected  his  memorial  column  in 
honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  Congo. 

"  We  discovered  cloth  to  be  so  abundant  among  the  Babwend^  that  it  was  against 
our  conscience  to  purchase  even  a  fowl,  for,  naturally,  the  nearer  we  approached 
civilization  cloth  became  cheaper  in  value,  until  finally  a  fowl  cost  four  yards  of 
our  thick  sheeting  I     Frank  and  I  therefore  lived  upon  the  same  provisions  as  our 
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,  • 
Yet  withal  I  smiled  proudly  when  I  saw  the  brave  hearts  cheerily  respond  to  ray 

encouraging  cries.     A  few,  however,  would  not  believe  that  within  five  or  six  days 

they  should  see  Europeans.     They  disdained  to  be  considered  so  credulous,  but 

at  the  same  time  they  granted  that  the  *  master '  was  quite  right  to  encourage  his 

people  with  promises  of  speedy  relief. 

"  So  we  surmounted  the  table-land,  but  we  could  not  bribe  the  wretched  na- 
tives to  guide  us  to  the  next  village.  '  Mirambo,'  the  riding-ass,  managed  to  reach 
half-way  up  the  table-land,  but  he  also  was  too  far  exhausted  through  the  misera- 
ble attenuation  which  the  poor  grass  of  the  western  region  had  wrought  in  his 
frame  to  struggle  farther.  We  could  only  pat  him  on  the  neck  and  say,  '  Good- 
bye, old  boy  ;  farewell,  old  hero !  A  bad  world  this  for  you  and  for  us.  We 
must  part  at  last.'  The  poor  animal  appeared  to  know  that  we  were  leaving  him, 
for  he  neighed  after  us — ^a  sickly,  quavering  neigh,  that  betrayed  his  excessive 
weakness.  When  we  last  turned  to  look  at  him  he  was  lying  on  the  path,  but 
looking  up  the  hill  with  pointed  ears,  as  though  he  were  wondering  why  he  was 
left  alone,  and  whither  his  human  friends  and  companions  by  flood  and  field  were 
wandering. 

"  After  charging  the  chief  of  Mbinda  to  feed  him  with  cassava  leaves  and 
good  grass  from  his  fields,  I  led  the  caravan  over  the  serried  levels  of  the  lofty 
upland. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  district,  about  a  mile  from  Mwato  Wandu,  ^e  appeared 
before  a  village  whose  inhabitants  permitted  us  to  pass  on  for  a  little  distance, 
when  they  suddenly  called  out  to  us  with  expostulatory  tones  at  an  almost  shriek- 
ing pitch.  The  old  chief,  followed  by  about  fifty  men,  about  forty  of  whom  car- 
ried guns,  hurried  up  to  me  and  sat  down  in  the  road. 

"  In  a  composed  and  consequential  tone  he  asked,  *  Know  you  I  am  the  king  of 
this  country  I ' 

"  I  answered,  mildly,  *  I  knew  it  not,  my  brother.' 

«*  *  I  am  the  king,  and  how  can  you  pass  through  my  country  without  paying  mef 

"  *  Speak,  my  friend ;  what  is  it  the  Mundele  can  give  you  V 

"  *  Rum.-    I  want  a  big  bottle  of  rum,  and  then  you  can  pass  on.' 

"*Rum?' 

"  *  Yes,  rum,  for  I  am  the  king  of  this  country !' 

"  *  Rum !'  I  replied,  wonderingly, 

**  *  Rum ;  rum  is  good.     I  love  rum,'  he  said,  with  a  villainous  leer. 

"  Uledi,  coming  forward,  impetuously  asked,  *  What  does  this  old  man  want, 
master  V 

"  *  He  wants  rum,  Uledi.     Think  of  it !' 

"  *  There's  rum  for  him,'  he  said,  irreverently  slapping  his  majesty  over  the 
face,  who,  as  the  stool  was  not  very  firm,  fell  over  prostrate.  Naturally  this  was 
an  affront,  and  I  reproved  Uledi  for  it.  Yet  it  seemed  that  he  had  extricated  us 
from  a  difficult  position  by  his  audacity,  for  the  old  chief  and  his  people  hurried 
off  to  their  village,  where  there  was  great  excitement  and  perturbation,  but  we  could 
not  stay  to  see  the  end. 

**  Ever  and  anon,  as  we  rose  above  the  ridged  swells,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  wild  river  on  whose  bosom  we  had  so  long  floated.  Still  white  and  foaming, 
it  rushed  on  impetuously  seaward  through  the  sombre  defile.    Then  we  descended 
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bathed,  burned,  plastered,  and  bandaged  twice  a  day,  I  bad  been  at  this  time  a  suf- 
ferer for  over  a  month. 

"  In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge  as  to  how  long  we  might  be  toiling  in  the 
cataracts,  we  were  all  compelled  to  be  extremely  economical.  Goat  and  pig  meat 
were  such  luxuries  that  we  declined  to  think  of  them  as  being  possible  with  our 
means ;  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  sardines,  were  fast  receding  into  the  memory -land  of 
past  pleasures,  and  chickens  had  reached  such  prices  that  they  were  rare  in  our 
camp.  We  possessed  one  ram  from  far  Uregga,  and  Mirambo,  the  black  riding- 
ass — the  other  two  asses  had  died  a  few  weeks  before — but  we  should  have  de- 
served the  name  of  cannibals  had  we  dared  to  think  of  sacrificing  the  pets  of  the 
camp.  Therefore — by  the  will  of  the  gods — contentment  had  to  be  found  in  boiled 
*  duff,'  or  cold  cassava  bread,  ground-nuts,  or  peanuts,  yams,  and  green  bananas. 
To  make  such  strange  food  palatable  was  an  art  that  we  possessed  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  our  poor  comrades.  They  were  supplied  with  the  same  materials  as  we 
ourselves,  but  the  preparation  was  different.  My  dark  followers  simply  dried  their 
cassava,  and  then,  pounding  it,  made  the  meal  into  porridge.  Ground-nuts  they 
threw  into  the  ashes,  and  when  sufficiently  baked  ate  them  like  hungry  men. 
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"  For  me  such  food  was  too  crude ;  besides,  my  stomach,  called  to  sustain  a 
brain  and  body  strained  to  the  utmost  by  responsibilities,  required  that  some  civil- 
ity should  be  shown  to  it.  Necessity  roused  my  faculties,  and  a  jaded  stomach 
goaded  my  inventive  powers  to  a  high  pitch.  I  called  my  faithful  cook,  told  him 
to  clean  and  wash  mortar  and  pestle  for  the  preparation  of  a  *  high  art '  dish. 
Frank  approached  also  to  receive  instruction,  so  that,  in  my  absence,  he  might  re- 
mind Marzouk,  the  cook,  of  each  particular.  First  we  rinsed  in  clear,  cold  brook- 
water  from  the  ravines  some  choice  cassava,  or  manioc  tops,  and  these  were  placed 
in  the  water  to  be  bruised.  Marzouk  understood  this  part  very  well,  and  soon 
pounded  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  green  porridge.  To  this  I  then  added  fifty 
shelled  nuts  of  the  Arackis  hypogoea,  three  small  specimens  of  the  Dioscorea  alata, 
boiled  and  sliced  cold  ;  a  tablespoonf ul  of  oil  extracted  from  the  Arachis  hypogaa  ; 
a  tablespoonful  pi  wine  of  the  Elais  Gnincensis,  a  little  salt,  and  sufficient  pow- 
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dered  capsicum. 
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This  imposing  and  admirable  mixture  was  pounded  together, 
fried,  and  brought  into  the  tent,  along  with  toasted 
cassava  pudding,  hot  and  steaming,  on  the  only 
Delft  plate  we  possessed.  Within  a  few  minutes 
our  breakfast  was  spread  out  on  the  medicine-chest 
which  served  me  for  a  table,  and  at  once  a  keen  ap- 
petite was  inspired  by  the  grateful  smell  of  my 
artful  compound.  After  invoking  a  short  blessing 
Frank  and  I  rejoiced  our  souls  and  stomachs  with 
the  savory  mess,  and  flattered  ourselves  that,  though 
British  paupers  and  Sing-Sing  convicts  might  fare 
better,  perhaps,  thankful  content  crowned  our  her- 
mit repast."  * 


"  That  will  do  for  this  evening,"  said  Frank,  as  he  closed  the  book  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  "  We  will  leave  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  only  white 
companion  at  their  frugal  feast,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  inge- 
nuity in  making  the  most  that  was  possible  out  of  the  limited  supplies 
which  the  native  markets  afforded  them." 


•^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  DISAPPOINTMENT.— NOT  TUCKEY'S  FURTHEST.— BUILDING  NEW  CANOES.--THE 
LIVINGSTONE,  STANLEY,  AND  JASON, ^VMA&  BELOW  INKISL  — FRANK 
POCOCK  DROWNED.— STANLEY'S  GRIEF.— /JV  MEMORIAM.-^m^rV^Y  IN  CAMP. 
—HOW  IT  WAS  QUELLED.— LOSS  OF  THE  LIVINOSTONE.-^TEE  CHIEF  CARPEN- 
TER DROWNED.— ISANGILA  CATARACT.— TUCKEY'S  SECOND  SANGALLA— ABAN- 
DONING THE  BOATS.— OVERLAND  TO  BOMA.— THE  EXPEDITION  STARVING.— A 
LETTER  ASKING  HELP.— VOLUNTEER  COURIERS.— DELAYS  AT  STARTING.— VAIN 
EFFORTS  TO  BUY  FOOD.— A  DREARY  MARCH.— SUFFERINGS  OF  STANLEY'S  PEG- 
PLE.-THE  LEADER'S  ANXIETY. 

FRED  took  the  chair  the  next  day,  and  resumed  the  narrative  at  the 
point  where  it  was  dropped  by  his  cousin.  He  turned  several  leaves 
of  the  book  in  slow  succession,  and  said  as  he  did  so : 

"  Mr.  Stanley  was  destined  to  be  greatly  disappointed.  In  passing 
Inkisi  Falls,  he  felt  certain  that  he  had  at  last  reached  Tuckey's  Cataract, 
and  henceforth  would  have  an  uninterrupted  passage  to  the  sea.  But  he 
soon  found  that  there  were  other  and  larger  cataracts  to  be  passed,  and 
as  he  had  lost  nine  of  his  canoes  he  was  in  great  need  of  an  addition  to 
his  fleet.  While  the  transport  party  and  the  natives  were  busy  hauling 
the  canoes  around  Inkisi  Falls,  taking  them  first  to  the  table-land,  twelve 
hundred  feet  high,  and  then  down  again,  the  carpenters  were  set  to 
cutting  down  two  of  the  largest  trees  and  hollowing  them  out  for  boats. 
Two  boats,  the  Livingstone  and  the  Stanley ^  were  then  made ;  the  former, 
hewn  from  a  single  log  of  teak,  was  fifty-four  feet  long,  two  feet  four 
inches  deep,  and  three  feet  two  inches  wide.  The  Stanley  was  not  so 
large,  but  she  proved  an  excellent  boat,  and  was  a  credit  to  her  builders. 
Afterwards  a  third  boat  was  completed,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Jason  ^ 
which  was  lost  at  Kalulu  Falls. 

"  The  country  around  Inkisi  Falls  was  covered  with  fine  timber.  Mr. 
Stanley  tells  us  that  many  of  the  trees  were  twelve  feet  and  upwards  in 
circumference,  and  their  trunks  were  without  branches  for  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  The  teak  tree  from  which  the  Livingstone  was  made  was  thirteen 
feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  when  prostrate  on  the  ground 
gave  a  branchless  log  fifty-five  feet  in  length. 
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THE   NEW   CANOES,   THE    "  LIVINGSTONE  "   AND  THE    "  STANLEY.* 


"  The  work  of  descending  the  various  rapids  and  falls  below  Inkisi," 
said  Fred,  "  was  much  like  what  had  engaged  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  explorers  since  their  departure  from  Stanley  Pool.  In  some  in- 
stances the  boats  were  run  through  the  rapids  where  it  was  thought 
they  could  be  carried  safely;  in  others  they  were  lowered  by  means 
of  cables,  and  at  the  worst  falls  they  were  dragged  overland  in  the 
manner  already  described.  In  the  passage  of  the  Mowa  Rapids  the 
Lady  Alice  struck  the  rocks,  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  the  re- 
pair of  the  boat  took  an  entire  day's  labor  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Frank 
Pocock.  Even  then  she  took  water  badly,  and  with  their  limited  ma- 
terials it  was  found  impossible  to  stop  the  leak  properly.  They  were 
finally  able  to  do  so,  with  some  beeswax  which  was  brought  to  them 
by  the  natives. 

"  The  third  of  June  was  a  melancholy  day  for  Mr.  Stanley,  as  it  was 
marked  by  the  drowning  of  Frank  Pocock,  his  last  remaining  white 
companion.     The  circumstances  were  these  : 

"  Frank  had  been  suffering  from  ulcers  upon  his  feet  and  was  unable 
to  walk.  Mr.  Stanley  had  gone  from  the  camp  at  Mowa  to  establish  a 
new  camp  above  the  falls  of  Zinga,  three  miles  lower  down  the  Congo. 
Orders  had  been  given  for  the  boats  to  be  lowered  carefully  down  the 
rapids,  while  Frank  was  to  be  carried  in  a  hammock.  The  hammock- 
bearers  did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  expected,  and  as  the  Jason^  under  the 
command  of  the  skilful  Uledi,  was  starting  to  descend  the  rapids,  Frank 
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FRANCIS  JOHN  POCOCK. 
Drowned  June  3, 1877. 

insisted  upon  being  taken  on  board.  In  the  rapids  the  boat  was  over- 
turned in  a  whirlpool,  and  out  of  its  eleven  occupants  three  were  drowned, 
among  them  "  the  little  master,"  as  Frank  was  called  by  the  men  of  the 
expedition.  His  body  was  found  by  a  fisherman,  four  or  live  days  later, 
floating  in  the  water  below  the  rapids.  Mr.  Stanley  gave  the  locality 
the  name  of  Pocock  Basin,  in  memory  of  the  friend  and  companion  whose 
loss  he  so  deeply  mourned  that  for  some  days  he  was  hardly  able  to 
attend  to  the  pressing  duties  of  his  position. 

"  Of  his  feelings  on  this  sad  occasion  Mr.  Stanley  says : 
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"  As  I  looked  at  the  empty  tent  and  the  dejected,  woenstricken  servants,  a 
choking  sensation  of  unutterable  grief  fiUed  rae.  The  sorrow-laden  mind  fondly 
recalled  the  lost  man's  inestimable  qualities,  his  extraordinary  gentleness,  his  pa- 
tient temper,  his  industry,  cheerfulness,  and  his  tender  friendship ;  it  dwelt  upon 
the  pleasure  of  his  society,  his  general  usefulness,  his  piety,  and  cheerful  trust  in 
our  success,  with  which  he  had  renewed  our  hope  and  courage ;  and  each  new 
virtue  that  it  remembered  only  served  to  intensify  my  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  to 
suffuse  my  heart  with  pity  and  regret,  that  after  the  exhibition  of  so  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  and  such  long,  faithful  service,  he  should  depart  this  life  so  ab- 
ruptly, and  without  reward. 

"  When  curtained  about  by  anxieties,  and  the  gloom  created  by  the  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  we  encountered,  his  voice  had  ever  made  music  in  my  soul. 
When  grieving  for  the  hapless  lives  that  were  lost,  he  consoled  me.  But  uqw  my 
friendly  comforter  and  true-hearted  friend  was  gone !  Ah,  had  some  one  then 
but  relieved  me  from  my  oares,  and  satisfied  me  that  my  dark  followers  would  see 
their  Zanjian  homes  again,  I  would  that  day  have  gladly  ended  the  struggle,  and, 
crying  out,  *  WTio  dies  earliest  dies  best,'  have  embarked  in  my  boat  and  dropped 
calmly  over  the  cataracts  into  eternity." 

"  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Frank  Pocock,"  continued  Fred, 
'*  there  was  a  mutinous  outbreak  in  the  camp,  many  of  the  men  refusing 
to  work.    They  said  they  would  rather  be  slaves  to  the  natives  than 
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well-cut  white  clothes,  virtuously  clean !  I  looked  from  them  to  my  people,  and 
then  I  fear  I  felt  almost  like  being  grateful  to  the  Creator  that  I  was  not  as  black 
as  they,  and  that  these  finely  dressed,  well-spoken  whites  claimed  me  as  friend  and 
kin.  Yet  I  did  not  dare  to  place  myself  upon  an  equality  with  them  as  yet ;  the 
calm  blue  and  gray  eyes  rather  awed  me,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of  their 
clothes  dazzled  me.  I  was  content  to  suppose  myself  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  white  and  the  African  for  the  time  being.  Possibly  familiarity 
would  beget  greater  confidence. 

"  They  expressed  themselves  delighted  to  see  me ;  congratulated  me  with  great 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  offered  to  me  the  *  Freedom  of  Boraa !'  We  travelled  to- 
gether along  the  path  for  a  mile,  and  came  to  the  frontier  village  of  Boma,  or  Em- 
bomma,  where  the  *king*  was  at  hand  to  do  the  honors.  My  courteous  friends 
had  brought  a  hamper  containing  luxuries.  Hock  and  champagne  appeared  to  be 
cheap  enough  where  but  a  few  hours  previous  a  cup  of  palm-wine  was  as  precious 
as  nectar ;  rare  dainties  of  Paris  and  London  abundant,  though  a  short  time  ago 
we  were  stinted  of  even  ground-nuts.  Nor  were  the  Wangwana  forgotten,  for 
plenty  had  also  been  prepared  for  them. 

**  My  friends  who  thus  welcomed  me  among  the  descendants  of  Japhet  were 
Mr.  A.  da  Motta  Veiga,  Senhores  Luiz  Pinto  Maroo,  Joao  Chaves,  Henrique  Ger- 
mano  Faro,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Muller,  of  the  Dutch  factory.  They  had  brought  a  ham- 
mock with  them,  and  eight  sturdy,  well-fed  bearers.  They  insisted  on  my  per- 
mitting them  to  lift  me  into  the  hammock.  I  declined.  Tliey  said  it  was  a 
Portuguese  custom.  To  custom,  therefore,  I  yielded,  though  it  appeared  very  ef- 
feminate. 
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"  For  another  month  and  more  the  steadily  diminishing  band  of  ex- 
plorers toiled  among  the  rapids  and  cataracts  of  the  Congo,  and  oa  the 
30th  of  July  drew  their  boats  into  a  little  cove  about  fifty  yards  above  the 
Isangila  cataract,  the  '  Second  Sangalla '  of  Captain  Tuckey.  Here  Mr. 
Stanley  learned  that  Embomma,  or  Boma,  was  only  five  days  away  by 
land,  and  that  there  were  three  other  cataracts,  besides  several  rapids, 
before  permanently  smooth  water  could  be  reached.  And  here,"  said 
Fred,  "  I  will  turn  to  the  book  and  read  Mr.  Stanley's  account  of  how 
the  explorers  reached  the  sea." 


CAMP   AT   KILOLOf  ABOTB  ISANGILA   FALLS. 


"  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Isangila  cataract  was 
the  second  Sangalla  of  Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith,  and  that  the  Sanga 
Yellala  of  Tuckey  and  the  Sanga  Jelalla  of  Smith  was  the  Nsongo  Yellala,  though 
I  could  not  induce  the  natives  to  pronounce  the  words  as  the  members  of  the  un- 
fortunate Congo  Expedition  of  1816  spelled  them. 

"  As  the  object  of  the  journey  had  now  been  attained,  and  the  great  river  of 
Livingstone  had  been  connected  with  the  Congo  of  Tuckey,  I  saw  no  reason  to 
follow  it  farther,  or  to  expend  the  little  remaining  vitality  we  possessed  in  toiling 
through  the  last  four  cataracts. 

"  I  announced,  therefore,  to  the  gallant  but  wearied  Wangwana  that  we  should 
abandon  the  river  and  strike  overland  for  Embomma.  The  delight  of  the  people 
manifested  itself  in  loud  and  fervid  exclamations  of  gratitude  to  Allah !  Quadru- 
ple ration-money  was  also  distributed  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  excessive  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  keen  trading  instincts  and  avari- 
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cious  spirit  of  the  aborigines,  little  benefit  did  the  long-enduring,  famine-stricken 
Wangwana  derive  from  my  liberality. 

**  Fancy  knick-knacks,  iron  spears,  knives,  axes,  copper,  bniss  wire,  were  then 
distributed  to  them,  and  I  emptied  the  medicine  out  of  thirty  vials,  and  my  pri- 
vate clothes-bags,  blankets,  waterproofs,  every  available  article  of  property  that 
might  be  dispensed  with,  were  also  given  away,  without  dbtinction  of  rank  or 
merit,  to  invest  in  whatever  eatables  they  could  procure.  The  31st  of  July  was  con- 
sequently a  busy  day,  devoted  to  bartering,  but  few  Wangwana  were  able  to  boast 
at  evening  that  they  had  obtained  a  tithe  of  the  value  of  the  articles  they  had 
sold,  and  the  character  of  the  food  actually  purchased  was  altogether  unfit  for 
people  in  such  poor  condition  of  body. 

"  At  sunset  we  lifted  the  brave  boat,  after  her  adventurous  journey  across  Af- 
rica, and  carried  her  to  the  summit  of  some  rocks  about  five  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  fall,  to  be  abandoned  to  her  fate.  Three  years  before.  Messenger  of  Ted- 
dington  had  commenced  her  construction ;  two  years  previous  to  this  date  she 
was  coasting  the  bluffs  of  Uzongora  on  Lake  Victoria ;  twelve  months  later  she 
was  completing  her  last  twenty  miles  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Lake  Tanganika, 
and  on  the  31st  of  July,  1877,  after  a  journey  of  nearly  seven  thousand  miles  up 
and  down  broad  Africa,  she  was  consigned  to  her  resting-place  above  the  Isangili 
cataract,  to  bleach  and  to  rot  to  dust  I 

«  «  *  «  «  «  « 

"  A-wayworn,  feeble,  and  suffering  column  were  we  when,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
we  filed  across  the  rocky  terrace  of  Isangila  and  sloping  plain,  and  strode  up  the 
ascent  to  the  table-land.  Nearly  forty  men  filled  the  sick  -  list  with  dysentery, 
ulcers,  and  scurvy,  and  the  victims  of  the  latter  disease  were  steadily  increasing. 
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*• 
Yet  withal  I  smiled  proudly  when  I  saw  the  brave  hearts  cheerily  respond  to  my 

encouraging  cries.     A  few,  however,  would  not  believe  that  within  five  or  six  days 

they  should  see  Europeans.     They  disdained  to  be  considered  so  credulous,  but 

at  the  same  time  they  granted  that  the  '  master '  was  quite  right  to  encourage  his 

people  with  promises  of  speedy  relief. 

"  So  we  surmounted  the  table-land,  but  we  could  not  bribe  the  wretched  na- 
tives to  guide  us  to  the  next  village.  '  Mirambo,'  the  riding-ass,  managed  to  reach 
half-way  up  the  table-land,  but  he  also  was  too  far  exhausted  through  the  misera- 
ble attenuation  which  the  poor  grass  of  the  western  region  had  wrought  in  his 
frame  to  struggle  farther.  We  could  only  pat  him  on  the  neck  and  say,  *  Good- 
bye, old  boy ;  farewell,  old  hero !  A  bad  world  this  for  you  and  for  us.  We 
must  part  at  last'  The  poor  animal  appeared  to  know  that  we  were  leaving  him, 
for  he  neighed  after  us — a  sickly,  quavering  neigh,  that  betrayed  his  excessive 
weakness.  When  we  last  turned  to  look  at  him  he  was  lying  on  the  path,  but 
looking  up  the  hill  with  pointed  ears,  as  though  he  were  wondering  why  he  was 
left  alone,  and  whither  his  human  friends  and  companions  by  flood  and  field  were 
wandering. 

**  After  charging  the  chief  of  Mbinda  to  feed  him  with  cassava  leaves  and 
good  grass  from  his  fields,  I  led  the  caravan  over  the  serried  levels  of  the  lofty 
upland. 

"At  the  end  of  this  district,  about  a  mile  from  Mwato  Wandu,  \fre  appeared 
before  a  village  whose  inhabitants  permitted  us  to  pass  on  for  a  little  distance, 
when  they  suddenly  called  out  to  us  with  expostulatory  tones  at  an  almost  shriek- 
ing pitch.  The  old  chief,  followed  by  about  fifty  men,  about  forty  of  whom  car- 
ried guns,  hurried  up  to  me  and  sat  down  in  the  road. 

"  In  a  composed  and  consequential  tone  he  asked,  *  Know  you  I  am  the  king  of 
this  country  ? ' 

**  I  answered,  mildly,  *  I  knew  it  not,  my  brother.' 

♦*  *  I  am  the  king,  and  how  can  you  pass  through  my  country  without  paying  me?' 

"  *  Speak,  my  friend  ;  what  is  it  the  Mundele  can  give  you  ?' 

"  *  Rum.-    I  want  a  big  bottle  of  rum,  and  then  you  can  pass  on.' 

"*Rumr 

"  *  Yes,  rum,  for  I  am  the  king  of  this  country  !' 

"  *  Rum !'  I  replied,  wonderingly. 

"  *  Rum ;  rum  is  good.     I  love  rum,'  he  said,  with  a  villainous  leer. 

"  Uledi,  coming  forward,  impetuously  asked,  *  What  does  this  old  man  want, 
master  ?' 

" '  He  wants  rum,  Uledi.     Think  of  it !' 

"  *  There's  rum  for  him,'  he  said,  irreverently  slapping  his  majesty  over  the 
face,  who,  as  the  stool  was  not  very  firm,  fell  over  prostrate.  Naturally  this  was 
an  affront,  and  I  reproved  Uledi  for  it.  Yet  it  seemed  that  he  had  extricated  us 
from  a  difficult  position  by  his  audacity,  for  the  old  chief  and  his  people  hurried 
off  to  their  village,  where  there  was  great  excitement  and  perturbation,  but  we  could 
not  stay  to  see  the  end. 

"  Ever  and  anon,  as  we  rose  above  the  ridged  swells,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  wild  river  on  whose  bosom  we  had  so  long  floated.  Still  white  and  foaming, 
it  rushed  on  impetuously  seaward  through  the  sombre  defile.    Then  we  descended 
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into  a  deep  ravine,  and  presently,  with  uneasy,  throbbing  hearts,  we  breasted  a 
steep  slope  rough  with  rock,  and  from  its  summit  we  looked  abroad  over  a  heav- 
ing, desolate,  and  ungrateful  land.  The  grass  was  tall  and  ripe,  and  waved  and 
rustled  mournfully  before  the  upland  breezes.  Soon  the  road  declined  into  a  val- 
ley, and  we  were  hid  in  a  deep  fold,  round  which  rose  the  upland,  here  to  the  west 
shagged  with  a  thin  forest,  to  the  north  with  ghastly  sere  grass,  out  of  which  rose 
a  few  rocks,  gray  and  sad.  On  our  left  was  furze,  with  scrub.  At  the  bottom  of 
this,  sad  and  desolate,  ran  a  bright,  crystal  clear  brook.  Up  again  to  the  summit 
we  strove  to  gain  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  and  then,  down  once  more  the  tedious  road 
wound  in  crooked  curves  to  the  depth  of  another  ravine,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  rose  sharply  and  steeply,  to  the  wearying  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  the 
range  called  Yangi-Yangi.  At  11  a.m.  we  in  the  van  had  gained  the  lofty  summit, 
and  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  we  descried  a  settlement  and  its  cluster  of  palms. 
An  hour  afterwards  we  were  camped  on  a  bit  of  level  plateau  to  the  south  of  the 
villages  of  Ndambi  Mbongo. 

"  The  chiefs  appeared,  dressed  in  scarlet  military  coats  of  a  past  epoch.  We 
asked  for  food  for  beads.  *  Cannot.'  *  For  wire  V  *  We  don't  want  wire  !'  *  For 
cowries  V  *  Are  we  bushmen  V  *  For  cloth  ?'  '  You  must  wait  three  days  for  a 
market !  If  you  have  got  rum  you  can  have  plenty  ! !'  Rum  !  Heavens !  Over 
two  years  and  eight  months  ago  we  departed  from  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
and  they  ask  us  for  rum ! 

"  Yet  they  were  not  insolent,  but  unfeeling ;  they  were  not  rude,  but  steely 
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selfish.  We  conversed  with  them  sociably  enough,  and  obtained  encouragement. 
A  strong,  healthy  man  would  reach  Embomma  in  three  days.  Three  days !  Only 
three  days  off  from  food — from  comforts — luxuries  even  !     Ah  me  ! 

"  The  next  day,  when  morning  was  graying,  we  lifted  our  weakened  limbs  for 
another  march.  And  such  a  march  ! — the  path  all  thickly  strewn  with  splinters  of 
suet-colored  quartz,  which  increased  the  fatigue  and  pain.  The  old  men  and  the 
three  mothers,  with  their  young  infants  born  at  the  cataracts  of  Masassa  and  ZInga, 
and  anoth^er  near  the  market-town  of  Manyanga,  in  the  month  of  June,  suffered 
greatly.  Then  might  be  seen  that  affection  for  one  another  which  appealed  to  ray 
sympathies,  and  endeared  them  to  me  still  more.  Two  of  the  younger  men  assisted 
each  of  the  old,  and  the  husbands  and  fathers  lifted  their  infants  on  their  shoulders 
and  tenderly  led  their  wives  along. 


VILLAGE  SCINK,  WFTH  GRANART  IN  FOREGROUND. 

"  Up  and  down  the  desolate  and  sad  land  wound  the  poor,  hungry  caravan. 
Bleached  whiteness  of  ripest  grass,  gray  rock-piles  here  and  there,  looming  up 
solemn  and  sad  in  their  grayness,  a  thin  grove  of  trees  now  and  then  visible  on  the 
heights  and  in  the  hollows — such  were  the  scenes  that  with  every  uplift  of  a  ridge 
or  rising  crest  of  a  hill  met  our  hungry  eyes.  Eight  miles  our  strength  enabled 
us  to  make,  and  then  we  camped  in  the  middle  of  an  uninhabited  valley,  where  we 
were  supplied  with  water  from  the  pools  which  we  discovered  in  the  course  of  a 
dried-up  stream. 

**  Our  march  on  the  third  day  was  a  continuation  of  the  scenes  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  grassy  and 
scrub-covered  ridge,  which  we  followed  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  van  then 
appeared  before  the  miserable  settlement  of  Nsanda,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Banza  (town)  N'sanda  N'sanga.  Marching  through  the  one  street  of  the  first  vil- 
lage in  melancholy  and  silent  procession,  voiceless  as  sphinxes,  we  felt  our  way 
down  into  a  deep  gully,  and  crawled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  village  site,  and 
camped  about  two  hundred  yards  away.     It  was  night  before  all  had  arrived. 
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"  After  we  had  erected  our  huts  and  lifted  the  tent  into  its  usual  place,  the 
chief  of  Nsanda  appeared.  He  was  kindly,  sociable — laughed,  giggled,  and  was 
amusing.  Of  course  he  knew  Embomma,  had  frequently  visited  there,  and  carried 
thither  large  quantities  of  Nguba,  ground-nuts,  which  he  had  sold  for  rum.  We 
listened,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  a  melancholy  interest.  Then  I  suddenly  asked 
him  if  he  would  carry  a  makanday  or  letter,  to  Embomma,  and  allow  three  of  my 
men  to  accompany  him.  He  was  too  great  to  proceed  himself,  but  he  would  de- 
spatch two  of  his  young  men  the  next  day.  His  consent  I  obtained  only  after  four 
hours  of  earnest  entreaty.  It  was  finally  decided  that  I  should  write  a  letter,  and 
the  two  young  natives  would  be  ready  next  day.     After  my  dinner — three  fried 
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bananas,  twenty  roasted  ground-nuts,  and  a  cup  of  muddy  water,  my  usual  fare 
now — by  a  lamp  made  out  of  a  piece  of  rotten  sheeting  steeped  in  a  little  palm- 
butter  I  wrote  the  following  letter : 

*'  'Village  op  Nsanda,  August  4,  1877. 
**  *  To  any  Gentleman  who  speaks  English  at  Embomma : 

**  *  Dear  Sir, — I  have  arrived  at  this  place  from  Zanzibar  with  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  souls,  men,  women,  and  children.  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  imminent 
starvation.  We  can  buy  nothing  from  the  natives,  for  they  laugh  at  our  kinds  of 
cloth,  beads,  and  wire.  There  are  no  provisions  in  the  country  that  may  be  pur- 
chased, except  on  market-days,  and  starving  people  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  these 
markets.  I,  therefore,  have  made  bold  to  despatch  three  of  my  young  men,  natives 
of  Zanzibar,  with  a  boy  named  Robert  Feruzi,  of  the  English  Mission  at  Zanzibar, 
with  this  letter,  craving  relief  from  you.  I  do  not  know  you ;  but  I  am  told  there 
is  an  Englishman  at  Embomma,  and  as  you  are  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  I  beg 
you  not  to  disregard  my  request.  The  boy  Robert  will  be  better  able  to  describe 
our  lone  condition  than  I  can  tell  you  in  this  letter.  We  are  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  distress ;  but  if  your  supplies  arrive  in  time,  I  may  be  able  to  reach  Em- 
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bomma  within  four  days.  I  want  three  hundred  cloths,  each  four  yards  long,  of 
such  quality  as  you  trade  with,  which  is  very  different  from  that  we  have ;  but 
better  than  all  would  be  ten  or  fifteen  man-loads  of  rice  or  grain  to  fill  their  pinched 
bellies  immediately,  as  even  with  the  cloths  it  would  require  time  to  purchase  food, 
and  starving  people  cannot  wait.  The  supplies  must  arrive  within  two  days,  or  I 
may  have  a  fearful  time  of  it  among  the  dying.  Of  course  I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible for  any  expense  you  may  incur  in  this  business.  What  is  wanted  is  immedi- 
ate relief ;  and  I  pray  you  to  use  your  utmost  energies  to  forward  it  at  once.  For 
myself,  if  you  have  such  little  luxuries  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  biscuits  by  yon, 
such  as  one  man  can  easily  carry,  I  beg  you  on  my  own  behalf  that  you  will  send 
a  small  supply,  and  add  to  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  you  upon  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  supplies  for  my  people.     Until  that  time  I  beg  you  to  believe  me, 

"  *  Yours  sincerely, 

"  *  IL  M.  Stanley, 
'*  *  Commanding  AngUhAmerictin  Expedition 
for  Exploration  of  Africa. 

^^^P.S, — You  may  not  know  me  by  name;  I  therefore  add,  I  am  the  person 
that  discovered  Livingstone  in  1871. — U.  M.  S.' 

"  I  also  wrote  a  letter  in  French,  and  another  in  Spanish  as  a  substitute  for 
Portuguese,  as  I  heard  at  Nsanda  that  there  was  one  Englishman,  one  Frenchman, 
and  three  Portuguese  at  Embomma ;  but  there  were  conflicting  statements,  some 
saying  that  there  was  no  Englishman,  but  a  Dutchman.  However,  I  imagined  I 
was  sure  to  obtain  provisions — for  most  European  merchants  understand  either 
English,  French,  or  Spanish. 
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"  The  chiefs  and  boat's  crew  were  called  to  my  tent.  I  then  told  them  that  I 
had  resolved  to  despatch  four  messengers  to  the  white  men  at  Embomma,  with 
letters  asking  for  food,  and  wished  to  know  the  names  of  those  most  likely  to 
travel  quickly  and  through  anything  that  interposed  to  prevent  them ;  for  it  might 
be  possible  that  so  small  a  number  of  men  might  be  subjected  to  delays  and  inter- 
ruptions, and  that  the  guides  might  loiter  on  the  way,  and  so  protract  the  journey 
until  relief  would  arrive  too  late. 
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"  The  response  was  not  long  coming,  for  Uledi  sprang  up  and  said,  *  Oh,  mas- 
ter, don't  talk  more ;  I  am  ready  now.  See,  I  will  only  buckle  on  my  belt,  and  I 
shall  start  at  once,  and  nothing  will  stop  me.  I  will  follow  on  the  track  like  a 
leopard.' 

"  *  And  I  am  one,'  said  Kacheche.  *  Leave  us  alone,  master..  If  there  are  white 
men  at  Embomma,  we  will  find  them  out.  We  will  walk,  and  walk,  and  when  we 
cannot  walk  we  will  crawl.' 

"  *  Leave  off  talking,  men,'  said  Muini  Pemb6,  *  and  allow  others  to  speak,  won't 
you  ?  Hear  me,  my  master.  I  am  your  servant.  I  will  outwalk  the  two.  I  will 
carry  the  letter,  and  plant  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  white  men.' 
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"  *  I  will  go,  too,  sir,'  said  Robert. 

"  *  Good.  It  is  just  as  I  should  wish  it ;  but,  Robert,  you  cannot  follow  these 
three  men.     You  will  break  down,  my  boy.' 

"  *  Oh,  we  will  carry  him  if  he  breaks  down,'  said  Uledi.  *  Won't  we  Kache- 
che ?' 

**  *  Inshallah  !'  responded  Kacheche,  decisively.  *  We  must  have  Robert  along 
with  us,  otherwise  the  white  men  won't  understand  us.' 

"  Early  the  next  day  the  two  guides  appeared,  but  the  whole  of  the  morning 
was  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  induce  them  to  set  off.     Uledi  waxed  impatient. 
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and  buckled  on  his  accoutrements,  drawing  his  belt  so  tight  about  his  waist  that 
it  was  perfectly  painful  to  watch  him,  and  said,  *  Give  us  the  letters,  master ;  we 
will  not  wait  for  the  pagans.  Our  people  will  be  dead  before  we  start.  Regard 
them,  will  you !  They  are  sprawling  about  the  camp  without  any  life  in  them. 
Goee — Go-ee — Go-ee.'  Finally,  at  noon,  the  guides  and  messengers  departed  in 
company. 

^'  Meanwhile  a  bale  of  cloth  and  a  sack  of  beads  were  distributed,  and  the 
strongest  and  youngest  men  despatched  abroad  in  all  directions  to  forage  for 
food.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  in  camp  weakened  and  dispirited,  hav- 
ing, despite  all  efforts,  obtained  but  a  few  bundles  of  the  miserable  ground-nuts 
and  suflScient  sweet  potatoes  to  give  three  small  ones  to  each  person,  though  they 
had  given  twenty  times  their  value  for  each  one.  The  heartless  reply  of  the 
spoiled  aborigines  was,  *  Wait  for  the  zandu,'  or  market,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
two  days  at  Nsanda ;  for,  as  among  the  Babwend6,  each  district  has  its  respective 
days  for  marketing.  Still  what  we  had  obtained  was  a  respite  from  death ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  people  were  prepared  to  drag  their  weary  limbs  nearer 
to  the  expected  relief." 
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LIEF.— SCENE  IN  CAMP.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROVISIONS.— THE  SONG  OF  JOY.— 
A  WELCOME  LETTER.— "ENOUGH  NOW:  FALL  TO."— PERSONAL  LUXURIES  FOR 
THE  LEADER.— "PALE  ALE!  SHERRY!  PORT  WINE!  CHAMPAGNE!  TEA!  COF- 
FEE!  WHITE  SUGAR!  WHEATEN  BREAD !"— STANLEY'S  REPLY  TO  THE  GENER- 
OUS  STRANGERS.— SUMMARY  PUNISHMENT  FOR  THEFT.— GREETING  CIVILIZA- 
TION— RECEPTION  BY  WHITE  MEN.— THE  FREEDOM  OF  BOMA.— LIFTED  INTO 
THE  HAMMOCK.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BOMA.— A  BANQUET  AND  FAREWELL 
— PONTA  DA  LENHA.— OUT  ON  THE  OCEAN.- ADIEU  TO  THE  CONGO. 

AFTER  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  Fred  continued  the  story  of  the 
weary  inarch  of  the  next  day,  and  the  formation  of  the  camp  near 
Mbinda,  close  to  a  cemetery  where  the  graves  were  decorated  with  the 
property  of  their  occupants.  Many  pitchers,  bowls,  mugs,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  European  manufacture  were  displayed  there,  and  indicated  the 
free  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  the  merchants  of  Embomma. 


MBINDA    CEMETKRT. 


"  The  natives,"  said  Fred,  "  continued  indififerent  to  the  suflferings  of 
the  starving  travellers,  and  persistently  refused  to  sell  any  food.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August  the  party  moved  out,  and  after 
toiling  painfully  over  the  flinty  path  went  into  camp  near  Banza  IVfbuko 
about  9  A.M.     In  despair  the  people  flung  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
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some  of  them  appeared  ready  to  welcome  death  as  a  relief  from  their 
misery.  And  now,"  continued  the  youth,  "  let  us  turn  again  to  Mr. 
Stanley's  narrative : 

"  Suddenly  the  shrill  voice  of  a  little  boy  was  heard  saying,  *  Oh !  I  see  XJledi 
and  Kach^che  coming  down  the  hill,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  following 
them  !* 

**  *  What !  what !  what !'  broke  out  eagerly  from  several  voices,  and  dark 
forms  were  seen  springing  up  from  among  the  bleached  grass,  and  from  under 
the  shade,  and  many  eyes  were  directed  at  the  whitened  hill-slope. 

"  *  Yes ;  it  is  true  I  it  is  true  !  La  il  Allah,  il  Allah  !  Yes ;  el  hamd  ul  Illah ! 
Yes,  it  is  food  !  food  I  food  at  last !  Ah,  that  Uledi  !  he  is  a  lion,  truly  I  We 
are  saved,  thank  God  1* 


IN  THE   SUBURBS   OF  BOMA. 


"  Before  many  minutes,  Uledi  and  Kach^che  were  seen  tearing  through  the 
grass,  and  approaching  us  with  long  springing  strides,  holding  a  letter  up  to  an- 
nounce to  us  that  they  had  been  successful.  And  the  gallant  fellows,  hurrying 
up,  soon  placed  it  in  my  hands,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  were  gathered  to 
hear  the  news  I  translated  the  following  letter : 


"  *  EiTBOMMA, 

'  English  Factory. 


*'»6.30  A.M., 
"  *Boma,  6^^  August,  1877. 

. "  *  H.  M.  Stanley,  Esq. : 

"  *  Dear  Sir, — Your  welcome  letter  came  to  hand  yesterday,  at  7  p.m.     As 
soon  as  its  contents  were  understood,  we  immediately  arranged  to  despatch  to  you 
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such  articles  as  you  requested,  as  much  as  our  stock  on  hand  would  pennit,  and 
other  things  that  we  deemed  would  be  suitable  in  that  locality.  You  will  see  that 
we  send  fifty  pieces  of  cloth,  each  twenty-four  yards  long,  and  some  sacks  con- 
taining sundries  for  yourself;  several  sacks  of  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  also  a  few 
bundles  of  fish,  a  bundle  of  tobacco,  and  one  demijohn  of  rum.  The  carriers  are 
all  paid,  so  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  them.  That  is  all  we  need 
say  about  business.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  arrived  in 
such  piteous  condition,  but  we  send  our  warmest  congratulations  to  you,  and  hope 
that  you  will  soon  arrive  in  Boma  (this  place  is  called  Boma  by  us,  though  on  the 
map  it  is  Em-bomma).  Again  hoping  that  you  will  soon  arrive,  and  that  you  are 
not  suffering  in  health, 

**  *  Believe  us  to  remain,  your  sincere  friends, 

"  '  IIaTTON  &  COOKSON. 

(Signed)  "*  A.  da  Motta  Veiga. 

"*J.  W.  Harrison.' 

"  Uledi  and  Kacheche  then  delivered  their  budget.  Their  guides  had  accom- 
panied them  half-way,  when  they  became  frightened  by  the  menaces  of  some  of 
the  natives  of  Mbinda,  and  deserted  them.  The  four  Wangwana,  however,  under- 
took the  journey  alone,  and,  following  a  road  for  several  hours,  they  appeared  at 
Bibbi  after  dark.  The  next  day  (the  5th),  being  told  by  the  natives  that  Boma 
(to  which  Embomma  was  now  changed)  was  lower  down  river,  and  unable  to  ob- 
tain guides,  the  brave  fellows  resolved  upon  following  the  Congo  along  its  banks. 
About  an  hour  after  sunset,  after  a  fatiguing  march  over  many  hills,  they  reached 
Boma,  and,  asking  a  native  for  the  house  of  the  *  Ingreza'  (English),  were  shown 
to  the    factory  of   Messrs.  Hatton  &   Cookson,  which   was  supermtended   by  a 
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Portuguese  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  da  Motta  Veiga,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Harrison,  of 
Liverpool.  Kachech^,  who  was  a  better  narrator  than  Uledi,  then  related  that  a 
short  white  man,  wearing  spectacles,  opened  the  letter,  and,  after  reading  awhile, 
asked  which  was  Robert  Feruzi,  who  answered  for  himself  in  English,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  many  questions,  gave  a  summary  of  our  travels  and  adventures,  but  not 
before  the  cooks  were  set  to  prepare  an  abundance  of  food,  which  they  sadly 
needed,  after  a  fast  of  over  thirty  hours. 


ESCORT  OF  THK   CARAVAN. 


"By  this  time  the  procession  of  carriers  from  Messrs.  Hatton  &  Cookson's 
factory  had  approached,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  at  the  pompous  old  *  capitan ' 
and  the  relief  caravan  behind  him.  Several  of  the  Wangwana  officiously  stepped 
forward  to  relieve  the  fatigued  and  perspiring  men,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
■vigor  tossed  the  provisions — rice,  fish,  and  tobacco  bundles — on  the  ground,  ex- 
cept the  demijohn  of  rum,  which  they  called  pomb6,  and  handled  most  carefully. 
The  *  capitan'  was  anxious  about  my  private  stores,  but  the  scene  transpiring 
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about  the  provisions  was  so  absorbingly  interesting  that  I  could  pay  no  attention 
as  yet  to  them.  While  the  captains  of  the  messes  were  ripping  open  the  sacks 
and  distributing  the  provisions  in  equal  quantities,  Murabo,  the  boat-boy,  struck 
up  a  glorious,  loud-swelling  chant  of  triumph  and  success,  into  which  he  deftly, 
and  with  a  poet^s  license,  interpolated  verses  laudatory  of  the  white  men  of  the 
second  sea.  The  bard,  extemporizing,  sang  much  about  the  great  cataracts,  canni- 
bals, and  pagans,  hunger,  the  wide  wastes,  great  inland  seas,  and  niggardly  tribes, 
and  wound  up  by  declaring  that  the  journey  was  over,  that  we  were  even  then 
smelling  the  breezes  of  the  western  ocean,  and  his  master^s  brothers  had  redeemed 
them  from  the  *  hell  of  hunger.'  And  at  the  end  of  each  verse  the  voices  rose 
high  and  clear  to  the  chorus — 

"  'Then  sing,  O  friends,  sing;  the  journey  is  ended; 
Sing  aloud,  O  friends,  sing  to  this  great  sea.' 

"  *  Enough  now ;  fall  to,'  said  Manwa  Sera,  at  which  the  people  nearly  smoth- 
ered him  by  their  numbers.  Into  each  apron,  bowl,  and  utensil  held  out,  the 
several  captains  expeditiously  tossed  full  measures  of  rice  and  generous  quanti- 
ties of  sweet  potatoes  and  portions  of  fish.  The  younger  men  and  women  hobbled 
after  water,  and  others  set  about  gathering  fuel,  and  the  camp  was  all  animation, 
where  but  half  an  hour  previously  all  had  been  listless  despair.  Many  people 
were  unable  to  wait  for  the  food  to  be  cooked,  but  ate  the  rice  and  the  fish  raw. 
Bat  when  the  provisions  had  all  been  distributed,  and  the  noggin  of  rum  had  been 
equitably  poured  into  each  man's  cup,  and  the  camp  was  in  a  state  of  genial  ex- 
citement, and  groups  of  dark  figures  discussed  with  animation  the  prospective 
food  which  the  hospitable  fires  were  fast  preparing,  then  I  turned  to  my  tent,  ac- 
companied by  Uledi,  Kach^che,  the  capitan,  and  the  tent-boys,  who  were,  I  sup- 
pose, eager  to  witness  my  transports  of  delight. 

"  With  profound  tenderness  Kach^ch6  handed  to  me  the  mysterious  bottles, 
watching  my  face  the  while  with  his  sharp  detective  eyes  as  I  glanced  at  the  labels, 
by  which  the  cunning  rogue  read  my  pleasure.  Pale  ale !  Sherry  I  Port  wine  ! 
Champagne  !  Several  loaves  of  bread,  wheaten  bread,  sufficient  for  a  week !  Two 
pots  of  butter !  A  packet  of  tea !  Coffee !  White  loaf-sugar !  Sardines  and 
salmon !     Plum-pudding !     Currant,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry  jam  ! 

♦*  The  gracious  God  be  praised  forever !  The  long  war  we  had  maintained 
against  famine  and  the  siege  of  woe  were  over,  and  my  people  and  I  rejoiced  in 
plenty  I  Only  an  hour  before  this  we  had  been  living  on  the  recollections  of  the 
few  peanuts  and  green  bananas  we  had  consumed  in  the  morning,  but  now,  in  an 
instant,  we  were  transported  into  the  presence  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization. 
Never  did  gaunt  Africa  appear  so  unworthy  and  so  despicable  before  my  eyes  as 
now,  when  imperial  Europe  rose  before  me  and  showed  her  boundless  treasures  of 
life,  and  blessed  me  with  her  stores. 

*♦  When  we  all  felt  refreshed,  the  cloth  bales  were  opened,  and  soon,  instead  of 
the  venerable  and  tattered  relics  of  Manchester,  Salem,  and  Nashua  manufacture, 
which  were  hastily  consumed  by  the  fire,  the  people  were  reclad  with  white  cloths 
and  gay  prints.  The  nakedness  of  want,  the  bare  ribs,  the  sharp,  protruding  bones 
were  thus  covered ;  but  months  must  elapse  before  the  hollow,  sunken  cheeks  and 
haggard  faces  would  again  resume  the  healthy  bronze  color  which  distinguishes 
the  weil-fed  African. 
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OUTSIDR  THE   TILLAGE. 


"  My  condition  of  mind  in  the  evening  of  the  eventful  day  which  was  signalized 
by  the  happy  union  which  we  had  made  with  the  merchants  of  the  west  coast, 
may  be  guessed  by  the  following  letter : 

"  'Bakza  Mbuko,  August  6, 1877. 
***  Messrs.  A.  da  Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison,  Embomma,  Congo  River: 

"  *  Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  very  welcome  letter,  but  better  than  all, 
and  more  welcome,  your  supplies.  I  am  unable  to  express  just  at  present  how 
grateful  I  feel.  We  are  all  so  overjoyed  and  confused  with  our  emotions,  at  the 
sight  of  the  stores  exposed  to  our  hungry  eyes — at  the  sight  of  the  rice,  the  fish, 
and  the  rum,  and  for  me — wheaten  bread,  butter,  sardines,  jam,  peaches,  grapes, 
beer  (ye  gods!  just  think  of  it — three  bottles  pale  ale!)  besides  tea  and  sugar — 
that  we  cannot  restrain  ourselves  from  falling  to  and  enjoying  this  sudden  boun- 
teous store — and  I  beg  you  will  charge  our  apparent  want  of  thankfulness  to  our 
greediness.  If  we  do  not  thank  you  suflSciently  in  words,  rest  assured  we  feel 
what  volumes  could  not  describe. 

**  *  For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  we  shall  be  too  busy  eating  to  think  of  any- 
thing else  much ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  people  cry  out  joyfully,  while  their 
mouths  are  full  of  rice  and  fish,  "  Verily,  our  master  has  found  the  sea,  and  his 
brothers,  but  we  did  not  believe  him  until  he  showed  us  the  rice  and  the  pomb6 
(rum).  We  did  not  believe  there  was  any  end  to  the  great  river;  but,  God  be 
praised  forever,  we  shall  see  white  people  to-morrow,  and  our  wars  and  troubles 
will  be  over." 

"  *  Dear  Sirs,  though  strangers,  I  feel  we  shall  be  great  friends,  and  it  will  be 
the  study  of  my  lifetime  to  remember  my  feelings  of  gratefulness  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  your  supplies,  and  my  poor,  faithful,  and  brave  people  cried  out, 
"  Master,  we  are  saved ! — food  is  coming !"     The  old  and  the  young — the  men,  the 
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women,  the  children — lifted  their  wearied  and  worn-out  frames,  and  began  to  chant 
lustily  an  extemporaneous  song,  in  honor  of  the  white  people  by  the  great  salt  sea 
(the  Atlantic)  who  had  listened  to  their  prayers.  I  had  to  rush  to  ray  tent  to  hide 
the  tears  that  would  issue,  despite  all  my  attempts  at  composure. 

"  *  Gentlemen,  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  attend  your  footsteps  whithersoever 
you  go,  is  the  very  earnest  prayer  of 

" '  Yours  faithfully,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 

'*  *  Commanding  AngUh American  Expedition.' 

"  At  the  same  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  that  we  resumed  the  march, 
Kach^ch^  and  Uledi  were  despatched  to  Boma  with  the  above  letter.  Then  sur- 
mounting a  ridge,  we  beheld  a  grassy  country  barred  with  seams  of  red  clay  in 
gullies,  ravines,  and  slopes,  the  effects  of  rain,  dipping  into  basins  with  frequently 
broad  masses  of  plateau  and  great  dykelike  ridges  between,  and  in  the  distance 
southwest  of  us  a  lofty,  tree-clad  hill-range,  which  we  were  told  we  should  have  to 
climb  before  descending  to  N'lamba  N'lamba,  where  we  proposed  camping. 


VIEW   IN  THE   OPEN   COUNTRY. 


"  Half  an  hour's  march  brought  us  to  a  market-place,  where  a  tragedy  had  been 
enacted  a  short  time  before  the  relief  caravan  had  passed  it  the  day  previous.  Two 
thieves  had  robbed  a  woman  of  salt,  and,  according  to  the  local  custom  which  or- 
dains the  severest  penalties  for  theft  in  the  public  mart,  the  two  felons  had  been 
immediately  executed,  and  their  bodies  laid  close  to  the  path  to  deter  others  evilly 
disposed  from  committing  like  crimes. 

"  At  noon  we  surmounted  the  lofty  range  which  we  had  viewed  near  Banza 
Mbuko,  and  the  aneroid  indicated  a  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  its  base,  on  two  grassy  hills,  is  situate  N'lamba  N'lamba,  a  settlement 
comprising  several  villages,  and  as  populous  as  Mbinda.  The  houses  and  streets 
were  very  clean  and  neat ;  but,  as  of  old,  the  natives  are  devoted  to  idolatry,  and 
their  passion  for  carving  wooden  idols  was  illustrated  in  every  street  we  passed 
through. 

"  On  the  8th  we  made  a  short  march  of  five  miles  to  N'safu,  over  a  sterile, 
bare,  and  hilly  country,  but  the  highest  ridge  passed  was  not  over  eleven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  Uledi  and  Kacheche  returned  at  this  place  with  more 
cheer  for  us,  and  a  note  acknowledging  my  letter  of  thanks. 

♦*  In  a  postscript  to  this  note,  Mr.  Motta  Veiga  prepared  me  for  a  reception 
which  was  to  meet  me  on  the  road  half-way  between  N'safu  and  Boma;  it  also 
contained  the  census  of  the  European  population,  as  follows : 
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"  *  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  in  Boma  there  are  only  eleven  Portuguese, 

one  Frenchman,  one  Dutchman,  one  gentleman  from  St.  Helena,  and  ourselves 

(Messrs.  Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison),  Messrs.  Hatton  and 

^■j^  Cookson  being  in   Liverpool,  and   the   two  signatures  above 

J^^^^  being  names  of  those  in  charge  of  the  English  factory  there.' 

/W^^93  "On  the  9th  of  August,  1877, the  999th  day  from  the  dat« 

of  our  departure  from  Zanzibar,  we  prepared  to  greet  tjie  van 

of  civilization. 

**  From  the  bare  rocky  ridges  of  N'safu  there  is  a  percepti- 
V-  I  ble  decline  to  the  Congo  valley,  and  the  country  becomes,  in 

f  "' J  jTs.  appearance,  more  sterile  —  a  sparse  population  dwelling  in  a 

mere  skeleton  village  in  the  centre  of  bleakness.  Shingly  rocks 
strewed  the  path  and  the  waste,  and  thin,  sere  grass  waved 
mournfully  on  level  and  spine,  on  slope  of  ridge  and  crest  of 
hill ;  in  the  hollows  it  was  somewhat  thicker ;  in  the  bottoms 
it  had  a  slight  tinge  of  green. 

"  We  had  gradually  descended  some  five  hundred  feet  along 
declining  spurs  when  we  saw  a  scattered  string  of  hammocks 
appearing,  and  gleams  of  startling  whiteness,  such  as  were  given 
by  fine  linen  and  twills. 

"  A  buzz  of  wonder  ran  along  our  column. 

"Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  stopped,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  was  face  to  face  with  four  white — ay,  truly  white 
men !      ^ 

**  As  I  looked  into  their  faces,  I  blushed  to  find  that  I  was 
wondering  at  their  paleness.  Poor  pagan  Africans — Rwoma  of 
Uzinja,  and  man-eating  tribes  of  the  Livingstone !  The  whole 
secret  of  their  wonder  and  curiosity  flashed  upon  me  at  once. 
What  arrested  the  twanging  bow  and  the  deadly  trigger  of  the 
cannibals?  What  but  the  weird  pallor  of  myself  and  Frank! 
In  the  same  manner  the  sight  of  the  pale  faces  of  the  Embom- 
ma  merchants  gave  me  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  involuntary 
shiver.  The  pale  color,  after  so  long  gazing  on  rich  black  and 
richer  bronze,  had  something  of  an  unaccountable  ghastliness. 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  they  must  be  sick ; 
yet,  as  I  compare  their  complexions  to  what  I  now  view,  I 
should  say  they  were  olive,  sunburned,  dark. 

"Yet  there  was  something  very  self-possessed  about  the 
carriage  of  these  white  men.  It  was  grand ;  a  little  self-pride 
mixed  with  cordiality.  I  could  not  remember  just  then  that 
I  had  witnessed  such  bearing  among  any  tribe  throughout 
Africa.  They  spoke  well  also ;  the  words  they  uttered  hit  the 
sense  pat;  without  gesture,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible. 
IIow  strange !  It  was  quite  delightful  to  observe  the  slight 
nods  of  the  head ;  the  intelligent  facial  movements  were  ad- 
mirably expressive.  They  were  completely  clothed,  and  neat  also ;  I  ought  to  say 
immaculately  clean.      Jaunty  straw  hats,  colored  neckties,  patent-leather  boots, 
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well-cut  white  clothes,  virtuously  clean !  I  looked  from  them  to  my  people,  and 
then  I  fear  I  felt  almost  like  being  grateful  to  the  Creator  that  I  was  not  as  black 
as  they,  and  that  these  finely  dressed,  well-spoken  whites  claimed  me  as  friend  and 
kin.  Yet  I  did  not  dare  to  place  myself  upon  an  equality  with  them  as  yet ;  the 
calm  blue  and  gray  eyes  rather  awed  me,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of  their 
clothes  dazzled  me.  I  was  content  to  suppose  myself  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  white  and  the  African  for  the  time  being.  Possibly  familiarity 
would  beget  greater  confidence. 

**  They  expressed  themselves  delighted  to  see  me ;  congratulated  me  with  great 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  offered  to  me  the  *  Freedom  of  Boma !'  We  travelled  to- 
gether along  the  path  for  a  mile,  and  came  to  the  frontier  village  of  Boma,  or  Em- 
bomma,  where  the  'king'  was  at  hand  to  do  the  honors.  My  courteous  friends 
had  brought  a  hamper  containing  luxuries.  Hock  and  champagne  appeared  to  be 
cheap  enough  where  but  a  few  hours  previous  a  cup  of  palm-wino  was  as  precious 
as  nectar ;  rare  dainties  of  Paris  and  London  abundant,  though  a  short  time  ago 
we  were  stinted  of  even  ground-nuts.  Nor  were  the  Wangwana  forgotten,  for 
plenty  had  also  been  prepared  for  them. 

"  My  friends  who  thus  welcomed  me  among  the  descendants  of  Japhet  were 
Mr.  A.  da  Motta  Veiga,  Senhores  Luiz  Pinto  Maroo,  Joao  Chaves,  Henrique  Ger- 
mano  Faro,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  MUller,  of  the  Dutch  factory.  They  had  brought  a  ham- 
mock with  them,  and  eight  sturdy,  well-fed  bearers.  They  insisted  on  my  per- 
mitting them  to  lift  me  into  the  hammock.  I  declined.  They  said  it  was  a 
Portuguese  custom.  To  custom,  therefore,  I  yielded,  though  it  appeared  very  ef- 
feminate. 
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"  It  was  a  gradual  slope  through  a  valley,  which  soon  opened  into  a  low  alluvial 
plain,  seamed  here  and  there  with  narrow  gullies,  and  then  over  the  heads  of  the 
tall  grass  as  I  lay  in  the  hammock  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  square  hox  of  a 
frame-house,  with  a  steep  roof,  erected  on  rising  ground.  It  brought  back  a  host 
of  old  recollections ;  for  everywhere  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization  in  America  one 
may  see  the  like.  It  approached  nearer  and  larger  to  the  view,  and  presently  the 
hammock  was  halted  by  whitewashed  palings,  above  which  the  square  two-storied 
box  rose  on  piles  with  a  strangeness  that  was  almost  weird.  It  was  the  residence 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  English  factory. 
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"  Looking  from  the  house,  my  eyes  rested  on  the  river.  Ah  !  the  hateful,  mur- 
derous river,  now  so  broad  and  proud  and  majestically  calm,  as  though  it  had  not 
bereft  me  of  a  friend,  and  of  many  faithful  souls,  and  as  though  we  had  never 
heard  it  rage  and  whiten  with  fury,  and  mock  the  thunder.  What  a  hypocritical 
river !  But  just  below  the  landing  a  steamer  was  ascending — the  Kabinda^  John 
Petherbridge,  master.  How  civilization  was  advancing  on  me !  Not  a  moment 
even  to  lie  down  and  rest !  Full-blooded,  eager,  restless,  and  aggressive,  it  pressed 
on  me,  and  claimed  me  for  its  own,  without  allowing  me  even  the  time  to  cast  one 
retrospective  glance  at  the  horrors  left  behind.     While  still  overwhelmed  by  the 
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thought,  the  people  of  the  expedition  appeared,  pressing  forward  to  admire  and 
gaze  wide-eyed  at  the  strange  *  big  iron  canoe,'  driven  by  fire  on  their  river ;  for 
there  were  several  Wanyarawezi,  Waganda,  and  east-coast  men  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  anything  more  wonderful  than  the  Lady  Alice. 

"Our  life  at  Boma,  which  lasted  only  from  11  a.m.  of  the  9th  to  noon  of  the 
11th,  passed  too  quickly  away;  but  throughout  it  was  intensest  pleasure  and 
gayety. 

'*  There  are  some  half-dozen  factories  at  Boma,  engaging  the  attention  of  about 
eighteen  whites.  The  houses  are  all  constructed  of  wooden  boards,  with,  as  a  rule, 
corrugated  zinc  roofs.  The  residences  line  the  river  front;  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Portuguese  factories  being  west  of  an  isolated  high  square-browed  hill,  which, 
by-the-bye,  is  a  capital  site  for  a  fortlet ;  and  the  English  factory  being  a  few  hun- 
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dred  yards  above  it.  Each  factory  requires  an  ample  courtyard  for  its  business, 
which  consists  in  the  barter  of  cotton  fabrics,  glass-ware,  crockery,  iron-ware,  gin, 
rum,  guns  and  gunpowder,  for  palm-oil,  ground-nuts,  and  ivory.  The  merchants 
contrive  to  exist  as  comfortably  as  their  means  will  allow.  Some  of  them  plant 
fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  and  cultivate  grape-vines.  Pineapples,  guavas,  and 
limes  may  be  obtained  from  the  market,  which  is  held  on  alternate  days  a  short 
distance  behind  the  European  settlement. 

**  Though  Boma  is  comparatively  ancient,  and  Europeans  have  had  commercial 
connections  with  this  district  and  the  people  for  over  a  century,  yet  Captain 
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Tuckey's  description  of  the  people,  written  in  1816 — their  ceremonies  and  modes 
of  life,  their  suspicion  of  strangers  and  intolerance,  their  greed  for  rum  and  indo>  ' 
lence,  the  scarcity  of  food — is  as  correct  as  though  written  to-day.  The  name 
*  Boma,'  however,  has  usurped  that  of  *  Lombee,'  which  Captain  Tuckey  knew ;  the 
bama  of  Erabomma  being  a  little  distance  inland.  In  his  day  it  was  a  village  of 
about  one  hundred  huts,  in  which  was  held  the  market  of  the  banza,  or  king^s 
town. 

"  The  view  inland  is  dreary,  bleak,  and  unpromising,  consisting  of  grassy  hills, 
and  of  a  broken  country,  its  only  boast  the  sturdy  baobab,  which  relieves  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land.  But,  fresh  from  the  hungry  wilderness  and  the  land  of  selfish 
men,  from  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  cataracts,  the  solemn  rock  defiles  of  the 
Livingstone,  and  the  bleak  table-land — I  heeded  it  not.  The  glowing,  warm  life  of 
Western  civilization,  the  hospitable  civilities  and  gracious  kindnesses  which  the 
merchants  of  Boma  showered  on  myself  and  people,  were  as  dews  of  Paradise, 
grateful,  soothing,  and  refreshing. 

'^  On  the  11th,  at  noon,  after  a  last  little  banquet  and  songs,  hearty  cheers,  in- 
numerable toasts,  and  fervid  claspings  of  friendly  hands,  we  embarked.  An  hour 
before  sunset  the  *  big  iron  canoe,'  after  a  descent  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  hauled 
in-shore,  on  the  right  bank,  and  made  fast  to  the  pier  of  another  of  Ilatton  k 
Cookson's  factories  at  Ponta  da  Lenha,  or  Wooded  Point.  Two  or  three  other 
Portuguese  factories  are  in  close  neighborhood  to  it,  lightening  the  gloom  of  the 
background  of  black  mangrove  and  forest. 

"  After  a  very  agreeable  night  with  our  hospitable  English  host,  the  Kahinda 
was  again  under  way. 

"  The  puissant  river  below  Boma  reminded  me  of  the  scenes  above  Uyanzi ;  the 
color  of  the  water,  the  numerous  islands,  and  the  enormous  breadth  recalled  those 
days  when  we  had  sought  the  liquid  wildernesses  of  the  Livingstone,  to  avoid  in- 
cessant conflicts  with  the  human  beasts  of  prey  in  the  midst  of  primitive  Africa, 
and  at  the  sight  ray  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought  that  I  could  not  recall  my 
lost  friends,  and  bid  them  share  the  rapturous  joy  that  now  filled  the  hearts  of  all 
those  who  had  endured  and  survived. 

"  A  few  hours  later  and  we  were  gliding  through  the  broad  portal  into  the 
ocean,  the  blue  domain  of  civilization ! 

"  Turning  to  take  a  farewell  glance  at  the  mighty  river  on  whose  brown  bosom 
we  had  endured  so  greatly,  I  saw  it  approach,  awed  and  humbled,  the  threshold  of 
the  watery  immensity,  to  whose  immeasurable  volume  and  illimitable  expanse,  aw- 
ful as  had  been  its  power,  and  terrible  as  had  been  its  fury,  its  flood  was  but  a 
drop.  And  I  felt  my  heart  suffused  with  purest  gratitude  to  Him  whose  hand  had 
protected  us,  and  who  had  enabled  us  to  pierce  the  Dark  Continent  from  east  to 
west,  and  to  trace  its  mightiest  river  to  its  ocean  bourne." 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

ARRIVAL  AT  KABINDA.— WEST  AFRICAN  MERCHANTS.— DEATH  AMONG  THE  WANG- 
WANA— ILLNESS  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  EXPEDITION.— STANLEY^S  ANX- 
IETY FOR  HIS  FOLLOWERS.— THEIR  FAILING  HEALTH.— ENCOURAGING  THEM 
WITH  WORDS  AND  KIND  TREATMENT.— THE  BANE  OF  IDLENESS.— LEAVING 
KABINDA.— SAN  PAULO  DE  LOANDA— KINDNESS  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  OFFI- 
CIALS.—H.  B.  MAJESTY'S  SHIP  /iV/)  (75772  K— CARRIED  TO  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD 
HOPE  —THE  WANG  WAN  A  SEE  A  "  FIRE-CARRIAGE.'*— TO  NATAL  AND  ZANZIBAR. 
—  RECEPTION.  — DISBANDING  THE  EXPEDITION.— AFFECTING  SCENES.— STAN- 
LEY'S  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  FOLLOWERS. 

**  A  FTER  steaming  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  for  a  few  hours,  we 
J^  entered  the  fine  bay  of  Kabinda,  on  the  southern  shores  of  which  the  na- 
tive town  of  that  name  in  the  country  of  Ngoyo  is  situate.  On  the  southern  point  of 
the  bay  stands  a  third  factor}^  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Hatton  &  Cook- 
son,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  their  principal  agent,  Mr.  John  Phillips.  A 
glance  at  the  annexed  photograph  will  sufficiently  show  the  prosperous  appear- 
ance of  the  establishment,  and  the  comfortable  houses  that  have  been  constructed. 
The  expedition  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  Messrs.  Phillips,  Wills,  Price, 
and  Jones,  and  I  was  housed  in  a  cottage  surrounded  by  gardens  and  overlook- 
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well-cut  white  clothes,  virtuously  clean !  I  looked  from  them  to  my  people,  and 
then  I  fear  I  felt  almost  like  being  grateful  to  the  Creator  that  I  was  not  as  black 
as  they,  and  that  these  finely  dressed,  well-spoken  whites  claimed  me  as  friend  and 
kin.  Yet  I  did  not  dare  to  place  myself  upon  an  equality  with  them  as  yet ;  the 
calm  blue  and  gray  eyes  rather  awed  me,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of  their 
clothes  dazzled  me.  I  was  content  to  suppose  myself  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  white  and  the  African  for  the  time  being.  Possibly  familiarity 
would  beget  greater  confidence. 

"  They  expressed  themselves  delighted  to  see  me ;  congratulated  me  with  great 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  offered  to  me  the  *  Freedom  of  Boma !'  We  travelled  to- 
gether along  the  path  for  a  mile,  and  came  to  the  frontier  village  of  Boma,  or  Em- 
bomma,  where  the  *king'  was  at  hand  to  do  the  honors.  My  courteous  friends 
had  brought  a  hamper  containing  luxuries.  Ilock  and  champagne  appeared  to  be 
cheap  enough  where  but  a  few  hours  previous  a  cup  of  palm-wine  was  as  precious 
as  nectar ;  rare  dainties  of  Paris  and  London  abundant,  though  a  short  time  ago 
we  were  stinted  of  even  ground-nuts.  Nor  were  the  Wangwana  forgotten,  for 
plenty  had  also  been  prepared  for  them. 

"  My  friends  who  thus  welcomed  me  among  the  descendants  of  Japhet  were 
Mr.  A.  da  Motta  Veiga,  Senhores  Luiz  Pinto  Maroo,  Joao  Chaves,  Henrique  Grer- 
mano  Faro,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mtiller,  of  the  Dutch  factory.  They  had  brought  a  ham- 
mock with  them,  and  eight  sturdy,  well-fed  bearers.  They  insisted  on  my  per- 
mitting them  to  lift  me  into  the  hammock.  I  declined.  They  said  it  was  a 
Portuguese  custom.  To  custom,  therefore,  I  yielded,  though  it  appeared  very  ef- 
feminate. 
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the  senses  were  fast  relapsing  into  a  drowsy  state,  that  appeared  to  be  akin  to  the 
drowsiness  of  delirium.  No  novel  or  romance  interested  me,  though  Mr.  Phillips's 
cottage  possessed  a  complete  library  of  fiction  and  light  reading.  Dickens  seemed 
rubbish,  and  the  finest  poems  flat.  Frequently,  even  at  meals,  I  found  myself 
subsiding  into  sleep,  though  I  struggled  against  it  heroically  ;  wine  had  no  charm 
for  me ;  conversation  fatigued  me.  Yet  the  love  of  society,  and  what  was  due  to 
my  friendly  hosts,  acted  as  a  wholesome  restraint  and  a  healthy  stimulant ;  but 
what  had  the  poor,  untutored  black  strangers,  whose  homes  were  on  the  east  side 
of  the  continent,  to  rouse  them  and  to  stimulate  them  into  life  ? 

"  *  Do  you  wish  to  see  Zanzibar,  boys  V  I  asked. 

"  *  Ah,  it  is  far.  Nay,  speak  not,  master.  We  shall  never  see  it,'  they  re- 
plied. 

"  *  But  you  will  die  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.  Wake  up — shake  yourselves — 
show  yourselves  to  be  men.' 

"  *  Can  a  man  contend  with  God  ?  Who  fears  death  ?  Let  us  die  undisturbed, 
and  be  at  rest  forever,'  they  answered. 


SCENERY  ON   THE   WEST   COAST  OF  AFRICA. 


"Brave,  faithful,  loyal  souls!  They  were,  poor  fellows,  surrendering  them- 
selves to  the  benumbing  influences  of  a  listlessness  and  fatal  indifference  to  life ! 
Four  of  them  died  in  consequence  of  this  strange  malady  at  Loanda,  three  more 
on  board  H.M.S.  Industry/,  and  one  woman  breathed  her  last  the  day  after  we  ar- 
rived at  Zanzibar.  But  in  their  sad  death  they  had  one  consolation,  in  the  words 
which  they  kept  constantly  repeating  to  themselves : 

"  *  We  have  brought  our  master  to  the  great  sea,  and  he  has  seen  his  white 
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brothers,  La  il  Allah,  il  Allah !  There  is  no  Gk)d  but  God !'  they  said  —  and 
died. 

"  It  is  not  without  an  overwhelming  sense  of  grief,  a  choking  in  the  throat, 
and  swimming  eyes,  that  I  write  of  those  days,  for  my  memory  is  still  busy  with 
the  worth  and  virtues  of  the  dead.  In  a  thousand  fields  of  incident,  adventure, 
and  bitter  trials  they  had  proved  their  stanch  heroism  and  their  fortitude ;  they 
had  lived  and  endured  nobly.  I  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  re- 
sponded to  my  appeals ;  I  remember  their  bold  bearing  during  the  darkest  days ; 
I  remember  the  Spartan  pluck,  the  indomitable  courage  with  which  they  suffered 
in  the  days  of  our  adversity.  Their  voices  again  loyally  answer  me,  and  again  I 
hear  them  address  each  other  upon  the  necessity  of  standing  by  the  '  master.' 
Their  boat-song,  which  contained  sentiments  similar  to  the  following — 

*  The  pale-faced  stranger,  lonely  here, 
In  cities  afar,  where  his  name  is  dear, 
Tour  Arab  truth  and  strength  shall  show; 
He  trusts  in  us,  row,  Arabs,  row ' — 

despite  all  tfie  sounds  which  now  surround  me,  still  charms  my  listening  ear. 

"  The  expedition,  after  a  stay  of  eight  days  at 
Kabinda,  was  kindly  taken  on  board  the  Portuguese 
gunboat  Tam^ffa,  Commander  Jo86  Marquez,  to  San 
Paulo  de  Loanda.  The  Portuguese  officers  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  superb  banquet,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  extraordinary  courtesy  towards  myself,  and  great 
sympathy  towards  my  followers.  Two  gentlemen, 
Blajor  Serpa  Pinto  and  Senhor  Jos6  Avelino  Fernandez, 
who  were  on  board,  extended  their  hospitalities  so  far 
as  to  persuade  me  to  accompany  them  to  their  residence 
in  the  capital  of  Angola.  To  house  the  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  Wangwana  who  accompanied  me  was  a 
great  task  on  the  liberality  of  these  gentlemen,  but  the 
Portuguese  Governor-General  of  Angola  nobly  released 
them  and  myself  from  all  obligations,  and  all  the  expenses 
incurred  by  us  from  the  21st  of  August  to  the  27th  of 
September  were  borne  by  the  colony.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Governor-General  Albuquerque  was  to  despatch 
his  aide-de-camp  with  offers  of  assistance,  money,  and 
a  gunboat  to  convey  me  to  Lisbon,  which  received,  as  it 
deserved,  my  warmest  thanks.  The  Portuguese  com- 
modore gave  a  banquet  to  the  Portuguese  explorers, 
Major    Serpa   Pinto,  Commander  Brito   Capello,   and 

Lieutenant  Roberto  Ivens,  who  were  about  setting  out  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Kunen^  or  Nours6  River,  as  far  as  Bih6,  thence  to  Lake  Nyassa  and  Mozambique, 
and  upon  the  festive  occasion  they  honored  me.  The  Board  of  Works  at  Loanda 
also  banqueted  us  royally ;  as  also  did  Mr.  Michael  Tobin,  the  banker,  while  Mr. 
Robert  Newton  was  unceasing  in  his  hospitalities. 

*'The  government  hospital  at  Loanda  was  open  to  the  sick  strangers;  Doc- 
24 
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tor  Lopez  and  his  assistants  daily  visited  the  sick -ward  of  our  residence,  and 
a  trained  nurse  was  detailed  to  attend  the  suffering.  Pure  Samaritanism  ani- 
mated the  enthusiastic  Senhor  Capello,  and  free,  unselfish  charity  inspired  my 
friend  Avelino  Fernandez  to  watch  and  tend  the  ailing,  desponding,  and  ex- 
hausted travellers. 

"Nor  must  the  English  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  be  forgotten  for  their 
chivalrous  kindness.  When  I  was  wondering  whether  I  should  be  compelled  to 
lead  the  Wangwana  across  the  continent  to  their  homes,  they  solved  my  doubts 
and  anxieties  by  offering  the  expedition  a  passage  to  Cape  Town  in  II.M.S. 
Industry,  The  offer  of  the  Portuguese  governor-general  to  convey  me  in  a  gun- 
boat to  Lisbon,  and  the  regular  arrivals  of  the  Portuguese  mail  steamers,  were 
very  tempting,  but  the  condition  of  my  followers  was  such  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  leave  them. 

"  The  cordial  civilities  that  were  accorded  to  us  at  Loanda  were  succeeded  by 
equally  courteous  treatment  on  board  the  Industry,  Her  officers,  Captain  Dyer, 
Assistant-Surgeon  William  Brown,  and*  Paymaster  Edwin  Sandys,  assisted  me  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  reviving  the 
vigor  of  the  desponding.  But  the  accomplished  surgeon  found  his  patients  most 
difficult  cases.  The  fiame  of  life  flickered  and  spluttered,  and  to  fan  it  into  bright- 
ness required  in  most  of  the  cases  patience  and  tact  more  than  medicine.  Yet 
there  was  a  little  improvement  in  them,  though  they  were  still  heilvy-eyed. 

"  Upon  arriving  at  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  most  genial  letter,  signed  by  Commodore  Francis 
William  Sullivan,  who  invited  me  to  the  Admiralty  House  as  his  guest,  and  from 
whom  during  the  entire  period  of  our  stay  at  the  Cape  we  met  with  the  most 
hearty  courtesy  and  hospitality.  He  had  also  made  preparations  for  transporting 
the  expedition  to  Zanzibar,  when  a  telegram  from  the  Lords  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty was  received,  authorizing  him  to  provide  for  the  transmission  of  ray  fol- 
lowers to  their  homes,  an  act  of  gracious  kindness  for  which  I  have  recorded 
elsewhere  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

"  Had  we  been  able  to  accept  all  the  invitations  that  were  showered  upon  us  by 
the  kind-hearted  colonists  of  South  Africa,  from  Cape  Town  to  Natal,  it  is  possi- 
ble we  might  still  be  enjoying  our  holiday  at  that  remote  end  of  Africa,  but  her 
Majesty's  ship  could  not  be  delayed  for  our  pleasure  and  gratification.  But  dur- 
ing the  time  she  was  refitting,  the  authorities  of  Cape  Town  and  Stellenbosch, 
through  the  influence  of  Lady  Frere,  Commodore  Sullivan,  and  Captain  Mills, 
Colonial  Secretary,  exerted  themselves  so  zealously  to  gratify  and  honor  us,  that  I 
attribute  a  large  share  of  the  recovery  In  health  of  my  followers  to  the  cordial  and 
unmistakable  heartiness  of  the  hospitalities  they  there  enjoyed.  Here  the  Wang- 
wana saw  for  the  first  time  the  *  fire-carriage,'  and,  accompanied  by  Commodore 
Sullivan,  the  Dean  of  Cape  Town,  and  several  of  the  leading  residents  of  the  Cape, 
the  expedition  was  whirled  to  Stellenbosch  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
which,  of  all  the  wonders  they  had  viewed,  seemed  to  them  the  most  signal  ex- 
ample of  the  wonderful  enterprise  and  superior  intelligence  of  the  European. 

<*  I  ought  not  to  omit  describing  a  little  episode  that  occurred  soon  after  oar 
arrival  in  Simon's  Bay.  For  the  first  three  days  after  landing  at  Simon's  Tow.n, 
blustering  gales  prevented  me  from  returning  to  the  ship.     The  people  thereupon 
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became  anxious,  and  wondered  whether  this  distant  port  was  to  terminate  my  con- 
nection with  them.  On  returning  to  the  ship,  therefore,  I  found  them  even  more 
melancholy  than  when  I  had  left  them.     I  asked  the  reason. 

"  *  You  will  return  to  Ulyah  *  (Europe),  *  of  course,  now.' 

"*Whyr 

"  *  Oh,  do  we  not  see  that  you  have  met  your  friends,  and  all  these  days  w« 
have  felt  that  you  will  shortly  leave  us  V 

"  <  Who  told  you  so  ?'  I  asked,  smiling  at  the  bitterness  visible  in  their  faces. 

"  *  Our  hearts ;  and  they  are  very  heavy.' 

"  *  Ah  !  and  would  it  please  you  if  I  accompanied  you  to  Zanzibar  f 

"  *  Why  should  you  ask,  master  ?    Are  you  not  our  father  V 

"  *  Well,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  teach  you  to  rely  upon  the  promise  of  your 
father.  I  have  told  you,  over  and  over  again,  that  nothing  shall  cause  me  to  break 
my  promise  to  you  that  I  would  take  you  home.  You  have  been  true  to  me,  and 
I  shall  be  true  to  you.  If  we  can  get  no  ship  to  take  us,  I  will  walk  the  entire 
distance  with  you  until  I  can  show  you  to  your  friends  at  Zanzibar.' 

"  *  Now  we  are  grateful,  master.' 
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'^  I  observed  no  sad  faces  after  this  day,  and  Captain  Dyer  and  his  officers 
noticed  how  they  visibly  improved  and  brightened  up  from  this  time. 

"  On  the  6th  of  November  H.M.S.  Industry  was  equipped  and  ready  for  her 
voyage  to  Zanzibar.  On  the  twelfth  of  the  month  she  dropped  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Natal  to  coal,  and  fourteen  days  after  her  departure  from  Natal  the  palmy 
island  of  Zanzibar  rose  into  sight,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  were  bearing  straight 
for  port. 

"  As  I  looked  on  the  Wangwana,  and  saw  the  pleasure  which  now  filled  every 
soul,  I  felt  myself  amply  rewarded  for  sacrificing  several  months  to  see  them  home. 
The  sick  had,  all  but  one,  recovered,  and  they  had  improved  so  much  in  appear- 
ance that  few,  ignorant  of  what  they  had  been,  could  have  supposed  that  the§e 
were  the  living  skeletons  that  had  reeled  from  sheer  weakness  through  Boma. 

"  The  only  patient  who  had  baffled  our  endeavors  to  restore  her  to  health  was 
the  woman  Muscati,  unfortunate  Safeni*s  wife.  Singular  to  relate,  she  lived  to  be 
embraced  by  her  father,  and  the  next  morning  died  in  his  arms,  surrounded  by  her 
relatives  and  friends.  But  all  the  others  were  blessed  with  redundant  health-i- 
robust,  bright,  and  happy. 

"  And  now  the  well-known  bays  and  inlets,  and  spicy  shores  and  red-tinted 
bluffs  of  Mbwenni  enraptured  them.  Again  they  saw  what  they  had  often  de- 
spaired of  seeing :  the  rising  ridge  of  Wilezu,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  knew  were 
their  homes  and  their  tiny  gardens;  the  well-known  features  of  Shangani  and 
Melindi ;  the  tall  square  mass  of  the  sultan's  palace.  Each  outline,  each  house, 
from  the  Sandy  Point  to  their  own  Ngambu,  each  well-remembered  bold  swell  of 
land,  with  its  glories  of  palm  and  mango-tree,  was  to  them  replete  with  associa- 
tions of  bygone  times. 

**  The  captain  did  not  detain  them  on  board.  The  boats  were  all  lowered  at 
once,  and  they  crowded  the  gangway  and  ladder.     I  watched  the  first  boat-load. 

**  To  those  on  the  beach  it  was  a  surprise  to  see  so  many  white-shirted,  tur- 
baned  men  making  for  shore  from  an  English  man-of-war.  Were  they  slaves — or 
what  ?  No ;  slaves  they  could  not  be,  for  they  were  too  well  dressed.  Yet  what 
could  they  be  ? 

**  The  boat-keel  kissed  the  beach,  and  the  impatient  fellows  leaped  out  and  up- 
ward, and  danced  in  ecstasy  on  the  sands  of  their  island ;  they  then  kneeled 
down,  bowed  their  faces  to  the  dear  soil,  and  cried  out,  with  emotion,  their  thanks 
to  Allah !  To  the  full  they  now  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  return  home.  The 
glad  tidings  ring  out  along  the  beach,  ^  It  is  Bwana  Stanley's  expedition  that  has 
returned.' 

"  Then  came  bounding  towards  them  their  friends,  acquaintances,  countrymen, 
asking  ever  so  many  questions,  all  burning  to  know  all  about  it  Where  had 
they  been  ?  How  came  they  to  be  on  board  the  man-of-war  ?  What  had  they 
seen  ?  Who  was  dead  ?  Where  is  So-and-so  ?  You  have  gone  beyond  Nyangwe 
to  the  other  sea  ?     Mashallah ! 

"  The  boats  come  and  go. 

*'*'  More  of  the  returned  braves  land,  jump  and  frisk  about,  shake  hands,  embrace 
firmly  and  closely ;  they  literally  leap  into  each  other's  arms,  and  there  are  many 
wet  eyes  there,  for  some  terrible  tales  are  told  of  death,  disaster,  and  woe  by  the 
most  voluble  of  the  narrators,  who  seem  to  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  tell  all 
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the  news  nt  once.  The  minor  details,  which  are  a  thousand  and  a  thousand,  shall 
be  told  t«>-niorrow  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  for  days  and  years  to  oome. 

"The  ship  was  soon  emptied  of  her  strange  passengers.  Captain  Sullivan,  of 
the  London,  came  on  board,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  safe  arrival,  and  then  I 
went  on  shore  to  my  friend  Mr.  Augustus  Sparhawk^s  house.  We  will  pass  over 
whatever  may  have  transpired  among  the  reunited  friends,  relatives,  acquaintances, 
etc.,  but  I  will  give  substantially  what  Mabruki,  a  stout,  bright-eyed  lad,  the  Nestor 
of  the  youths  during  the  expedition,  related  of  his  experiences  the  next  day. 

** '  Well,  Mabruki,  tell  me,  did  you  see  your  mother  V  Mabruki,  knowing  I 
have  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  all  about  the  meeting,  because  he  had  been  some- 
times inclined  to  despair  of  seeing  poor  old  *  mamma '  again,  relaxes  the  severe 
tightness  of  his  face,  and  out  of  his  eyes  there  gushes  such  a  flood  of  light  as 
shows  him  to  be  brimful  of  happiness,  and  he  hastens  to  answer,  with  a  slight  bob 
of  the  head, 

***Yes,  master.' 

"  *  Is  she  quite  well  ?  How  does  she  look  ?  What  did  she  say  when  she  saw 
her  son  such  a  great  strong  lad  ?     Come,  tell  me  all  about  it' 

"  *  I  will  tell  you — but  ah  !  she  is  old  now.  She  did  not  know  me  at  first,  be- 
cause I  burst  open  the  door  of  our  house,  and  I  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  land, 
and  I  ran  all  the  way  from  the  boat  to  the  house.  She  was  sitting  talking  with  a 
friend.     When  the  door  opened  she  cried  out,  "  Who  ?'' 

" '  "  Mi-mi,  ma-ma.  It  is  I,  mother.  It  is  I — Mabruki,  mother.  It  is  I,  returned 
from  the  continent." 

«*  * "  What !  Mabruki,  my  son !" 

a  i  u  Verily  it  is  I,  mother." 

"  *  She  could  scarcely  believe  I  had  returned,  for  she  had  beard  no  news.  But 
soon  all  the  women  round  about  gathered  together  near  the  door,  while  the  house 
was  full  to  hear  the  news ;  and  they  were  all  crying  and  laughing  and  talking  so 
fast,  which  they  kept  up  far  into  the  night.  She  is  very  proud  of  me,  master. 
When  the  dinner  was  ready  over  twenty  sat  down  to  share  with  us.  "  Oh  I"  they 
all  said,  "  you  are  a  man  indeed,  now  that  you  have  been  farther  than  any  Arab 
has  ever  been." ' 

**  Four  days  of  grace  I  permitted  myself  to  procure  the  thousands  of  rupees 
required  to  pay  off  the  people  for  their  services.  Messages  bad  also  been  sent  to 
the  relatives  of  the  dead,  requesting  them  to  appear  at  Mr.  Sparhawk's,  prepared 
to  make  their  claims  good  by  the  mouths  of  three  witnesses. 

*'  On  the  fifth  morning  the  people — men,  women,  and  children — of  the  Anglo- 
American  Expedition,  attended  by  hundreds  of  friends,  who  crowded  the  street 
and  the  capacious  rooms  of  the  Bertram  Agency,  began  to  receive  their  well-earned 
dues. 

**  The  women,  thirteen  in  number,  who  had  borne  the  fatigues  of  the  long,  long 
journey,  who  had  transformed  the  stern  camp  in  the  depths  of  the  wilds  into 
something  resembling  a  village  in  their  own  island,  who  had  encouraged  their  hus- 
bands to  continue  in  their  fidelity  despite  all  adversity,  were  all  rewarded. 

"The  children  of  the  chiefs  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Zanzibar  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  who,  by  their  childish,  careless  prattle,  had  often  soothed  me  in 
mid-Africa,  and  had  often  caused  me  to  forget  my  responsibilities  for  the  time. 
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were  not  forgotten.  Neither  were  the  tiny  infants — ushered  into  the  world  amid 
the  dismal  and  tragic  scenes  of  the  cataract  lands,  and  who,  with  their  eyes  wide 
open  with  wonder,  now  crowed  and  crooned  at  the  gathering  of  happy  men  and 
elated  women  about  them — omitted  in  this  final  account  and  reckoning. 

"The  second  pay-day  was  devoted  to  hearing  the  claims  for  wages  due  to 
the  faithful  dead.  Poor  faithful  souls  I  With  an  ardor  and  a  fidelity  unexpected, 
and  an  immeasurable  confidence,  they  had  followed  me  to  the  very  death.  True, 
negro  nature  had  often  asserted  itself,  but  it  was  after  all  but  human  nature.  They 
had  never  boasted  that  they  were  heroes,  but  they  exhibited  truly  heroic  stuff 
while  coping  with  the  varied  terrors  of  the  hitherto  untrodden  and  apparently  end- 
less wilds  of  broad  Africa. 

"The  female  relatives  filed  in.  With  each  name  of  the  dead,  old  griefs 
were  remembered.  The  poignant  sorrow  I  felt  —  as  the  fallen  were  named 
after  each  successive  conflict  in  those  dark  days  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me — was 
revived.  Sad  and  subdued  were  the  faces  of  those  I  saw ;  as  sad  and  subdued  as 
my  own  feelings.  With  such  sympathies  between  us  we  soon  arrived  at  a  satis- 
factory understanding.  Each  woman  was  paid  without  much  explanation  required 
— one  witness  was  sufficient.  There  were  men,  however,  who  were  put  to  great 
shifts.  They  appeared  to  have  no  identity.  None  of  liiy  own  people  would  vouch 
for  the  relationship ;  no  respectable  man  knew  them.  Several  claimed  money  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  acquaintances ;  that  they  had  been  slaves  under  one 
master,  and  had  become  freemen  together  on  their  master^s  death.  Parents  and 
brothers  were  not  difficult  to  identify.  The  settlement  of  the  claims  lasted  five 
days,  and  then — the  Anglo-American  Expedition  was  no  more. 

"On  the  13th  of  December  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Ck)mpany's 
steamer  Pachumba  sailed  from  Zanzibar  for  Aden,  on  board  which  Mr.  William 
Mackinnon  had  ordered  a  state-room  for  me.  My  followers  through  Africa  had  all 
left  their  homes  early,  that  they  might  be  certain  to  arrive  in  time  to  witness  my 
departure.  They  were  there  now,  every  one  of  them  arrayed  in  the  picturesque 
dress  of  their  countrymen.  The  fulness  of  the  snowy  dishdasheh  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  turban  gave  a  certain  dignity  to  their  forms,  and  each  sported  a  light 
cane.  Upon  inquiring  I  ascertained  that  several  had  already  purchased  handsome 
little  properties — houses  and  gardens — with  their  wages,  proving  that  the  long 
journey  had  brought,  with  its  pains  and  rough  experience,  a  good  deal  of  thrift  and 
wisdom. 

"  When  I  was  about  to  step  into  the  boat,  the  brave,  faithful  fellows  rushed 
before  me  and  shot  the  boat  into  the  sea,  and  then  lifted  me  up  on  their  heads 
and  carried  me  through  the  surf  into  the  boat. 

"  We  shook  hands  twenty  times  twenty,  I  think,  and  then  at  last  the  boat 
started. 

"  I  saw  them  consult  together,  and  presently  saw  them  run  down  the  beach 
and  seize  a  great  twenty-ton  lighter,  which  they  soon  manned  and  rowed  after  me. 
They  followed  me  thus  to  the  steamer,  and  a  deputation  of  them  came  on  board, 
headed  by  the  famous  Uledi,  the  coxswain ;  Kach^ch6,  the  chief  detective ;  Robert, 
my  indispensable  factotum ;  Zaidi,  the  chief,  and  Wadi  Rehani,  the  storekeeper,  to 
inform  me  that  they  still  considered  me  as  their  master,  and  that  they  would  not 
leave  Zanzibar  until  they  received  a  letter  from  me  announcing  my  safe  arrival  In 
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my  own  country.  I  had,  they  said,  taken  them  round  all  Africa  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  homes,  and  they  must  know  that  I  had  reached  my  own  land  before 
they  would  go  to  seek  new  adventures  on  the  continent,  and  —  simple,  generous 
souls ! — that  if  I  wanted  their  help  to  reach  my  country  they  would  help  me  I 

"  They  were  sweet  and  sad  moments,  those  of  parting.  What  a  long,  long  and 
true  friendship  was  here  sundered  !  Through  what  strange  vicissitudes  of  life  had 
they  not  followed  me !  What  wild  and  varied  scenes  had  we  not  seen  together  I 
What  a  noble  fidelity  these  untutored  souls  had  exhibited !  The  chiefs  were  those 
who  had  followed  me  to  Ujiji  in  1871 ;  they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  joy  of 
Livingstone  at  the  sight  of  me ;  they  were  the  men  to  whom  I  intrusted  the  safe- 
guard of  Livingstone  on  his  last  and  fatal  journey,  who  had  mourned  by  his  corpse 
at  Muilala,  and  borne  the  illustrious  dead  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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"And  in  a  flood  of  sudden  recollection,  all  the  stormy  period  here  ended 
rushed  in  upon  my  mind ;  the  whole  panorama  of  danger  and  tempest  through 
which  these  gallant  fellows  had  so  stanchly  stood  by  me — these  gallant  fellows 
now  parting  from  me.  Rapidly,  as  in  some  apocalyptic  vision,  every  scene  of 
strife  with  man  and  nature  through  which  these  poor  men  and  women  had  borne 
me  company,  and  solaced  me  by  the  simple  sympathy  of  common  suffering,  came 
hurrying  across  my  men»ory ;  for  each  face  before  me  was  associated  with  some 
adventure  or  some  peril,  reminded  me  of  some  triumph  or  of  some  loss.  What  a 
wild,  weird  retrospect  it  was,  that  mind's  flash  over  the  troubled  past  I  So  like  a 
troublous  dream ! 

"  And  for  years  and  years  to  come,  in  many  homes  in  Zanzibar,  will  be  told 
the  great  story  of  our  journey,  and  the  actors  in  it  will  be  heroes  among  their  kith 
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and  kin.  For  me,  too,  they  are  heroes,  these  poor,  ignorant  children  of  Africa; 
for,  from  the  first  deadly  struggle  in  savage  Itara  to  the  last  staggering  rush  into 
Embomma,  they  had  rallied  to  my  voice  like  veterans,  and  in  the  hour  of  need 
they  had  never  failed  me.  And  thus,  aided  by  their  willing  hands  and  by  their 
loyal  hearts,  the  expedition  had  been  successful,  and  the  three  great  problems  of 
the  Dark  Continent's  geography  had  been  fairly  solved.'* 

Fred  paused  and  closed  the  book.  The  young  gentleman's  voice  was 
husky ;  in  fact  it  had  been  so  at  several  points  in  his  reading,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  huskiness.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  stop  two  or  three  times  while  reading  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's letter  appeaUng  "  to  any  gentleman  who  speaks  Enghsh  at  Em- 
bomma "  to  send  relief  to  his  starving  companions,  and  also  when  he 
read  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  with  provisions  for  the 
suffering,  dying  people.  Fred's  auditors  were  equally  affected  by  this 
touching  narrative,  and  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  utter  a  word  for 
fear  he  should  break  down  before  completing  a  single  sentence.  For 
two  or  three  minutes  no  one  moved  or  spoke.  Finally  Doctor  Bronson 
made  a  remark  that  "  broke  the  ice,"  and  the  formalities  of  the  occasion 
came  to  an  end. 

"  That  story  of  the  suffering  and  relief  in  the  last  days  of  the  journey 
through  the  Dark  Continent  always  brings  tears  to  my  eyes,"  said  the 
Doctor,  as  the  party  separated.  "  In  Paris,  in  1878, 1  was  at  a  dinner 
party  at  which  Stanley  was  the  principal  guest.  He  was  then  fresh  from 
Africa,  and  when  pressed  to  tell  us  something  of  his  experience  there  he 
gave  the  story  which  you  have  just  heard.  When  he  repeated  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter,  which  he  did  from  memory,  and  told  of  the  prompt 
and  generous  response  to  his  appeal,  every  cheek  at  that  table  was  wet, 
and  every  one  of  the  twenty  or  more  men  that  composed  the  party  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  affecting  story  he  had  ever  heard." 

And  with  this  little  incident  the  members  of  the  Eider  Geographical 
Society  adjourned  to  the  open  air. 
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CONGO.— MR.  STANLEY'S  LATER  WORK  ON  THE  GREAT  RIVER.  —  BUILDING 
ROADS  AND  ESTABLISHING  STATIONS.— MAKING  PEACE  WITH  THE  NATIVES.— 
BULA  M AT ARL— RESOURCES  OF  THE  CONGO  VALLEY.— STANLEY'S  LATEST 
BOOK.— STEAMERS  ON  THE  RIVER.— THE  CONGO  RAILWAY— STANLEY'S  PRES- 
ENT MISSION  IN  AFRICA— EMIN  PASHA  AND  HIS  WORK.— HOW  STANLEY  PRO- 
POSES TO  RELIEVE  HIM.— DR.  SCHNITZLER— BEY  OR  PASHA  ?—MWANGA,  KING 
OF  UGANDA.— HIS  HOSTILITY  TO  WHITE  MEN.— KILUNG  BISHOP  HANNINGTON. 
—THE  EGYPTIAN  EQUATORIAL  PROVINCE.  —  LETTER  FROM  STANLEY.  — HIS 
PLANS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.— TIPPU-TIB  AND  HIS  MEN.— FROM  ZAN- 
ZIBAR  TO  THE  CONGO. 

ON  the  next  day  there  was  another  meetmg  of  the  geographical  so- 
ciety, at  which  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Frank  and  Fred  for 
their  successful  effort  to  interest  and  amuse  their  fellow-voyagers.  One 
of  the  latter  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  ask  the  author  of 
the  "  Boy  Traveller  Series"  to  make  a  book  for  young  people  by  con- 
densing the  two  volumes  of  "  Through  the  Dark  Continent "  into  one, 
just  as  Frank  and  Fred  had  condensed  them  for  the  readings  they  had 
given  on  board  the  steamer.  The  suggestion  was  unanimously  approved, 
and  in  compliance  with  it  this  book  has  been  prepared. 

Doctor  Bronson  said  they  would  be  pleased  to  know  that "  Through  the 
Dark  Continent "  was  simultaneously  issued  in  nine  languages,  an  honor 
never  before  shown  to  a  book  on  its  first  publication.  One  of  the  youths 
said  he  believed  Mr.  Stanley  bad  published  another  book  about  the 
Congo  country ;  he  Avished  to  know  its  title  so  that  he  could  get  a  copy, 
as  he  was  sure  it  would  be  interesting. 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  that  book,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  why  it  was 
written.  While  Mr.  Stanley  was  making  his  journey  which  is  described 
in  "  Through  the  Dark  Continent,"  an  association  was  formed  in  Belgium 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  trade  and  pushing  civilization  in  Africa. 
It  was  under  the  patronage  of  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Stanley  returned  to  Europe  King  Leopold  engaged  him  to 
go  to  Africa  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  International  African  Asso- 
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ciation,  as  the  new  enterprise  was  called.  He  went  to  the  Congo  valley 
in  1879  and  remained  there  nearly  six  years.  He  made  two  or  three 
trips  to  Europe  during  the  period  of  his  engagement,  and  one  trip  to  Zan- 
zibar; with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  on  these  journeys,  he  was 
occupied  with  personally  supervising  the  work  of  developing  trade  and 
civilization  on  the  Congo." 


NOAHMl.,  1.  CONGO   CHIir. 

"  How  did  he  do  it  ?"  was  the  very  natural  interrogatory  that  fol- 
lowed. 

"  He  employed  a  large  number  of  natives  from  the  coast,  Zanzibaris 
and  others,  and  established  stations  at  various  points  along  the  river. 
His  first  station  is  at  the  foot  of  the  last  cataracts  on  the  Congo,  and  is 
called  Vivi ;  steamboats  and  ships  of  light  draft  can  land  at  its  wharves 
and  deUver  or  receive  merchandise  without  difficulty.  From  Vivi  he 
built  a  wagon-road  among  the  hills  and  across  the  plains  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Congo  to  the  Isangila  cataract,  where  he  established  Isangila 
station.  Along  the  road  he  carried  steamboats  which  had  been  so  built 
that  they  could  be  readily  taken  apart,  and  put  together  again  when 
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navigable  water  was  reached.  Above  Isangila  there  is  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles  where  the  Congo  is  navigable,  and  here  the  steamboats  were 
used  for  purposes  of  transportation  until  falls  were  reached  again.  Then 
another  station  (Manyanga)  was  established,  more  road  was  built,  and  so 
on  step  by  step  Mr.  Stanley  reached  Stanley  Pool,  at  the  head  of  the 
group  of  cataracts  that  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Congo. 
Here  he  established  a  station  and  started  the  town  of  LeopoldviUe, 
the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  patron  of  the  en- 
terprise. 


TIBW   or   VITI,  FROM   THE    I8AN0LL1.  BOID. 


"  It  was  slow  work  building  roads,  transporting  material,  goods,  and 
provisions,  establishing  stations,  negotiating  with  the  local  chiefs,  and 
in  other  ways  performing  the  work  of  permanent  colonization  along 
the  great  river.  The  expedition  landed  at  Vivi  in  September,  1879 ;  it 
was  not  until  June,  1881,  that  it  reached  Stanley  Pool,  above  the  highest 
of  the  cataracts.  To  say  that  the  Africans  were  astonished  at  the  en- 
terprise is  to  state  the  case  very  feebly.  They  gave  Stanley  the  name 
of  Bula  Matari  (Eock  Breaker),  in  consequence  of  his  cutting  through 
the  rocks  in  his  work  of  road-making.  Such  a  thing  had  never  before 
been  known  in  Africa,  and  as  Bula  Matari  he  is  known  there  to  this  day 
and  will  long  be  remembered. 
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''From  Stanley  Pool  the  Congo  is  navigable  to  Stanley  Falls,  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles.  As  soon  as  the  steamers  could 
be  put  together  and  aflfairs  at  Leopold ville  were  in  a  tranquil  condition, 
Mr.  Stanley  proceeded  up  the  river  and  established  stations  at  various 
points.  Then  he  explored  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  great  river, 
discovered  a  lake  which  he  named  Leopold  II.,  established  peaceable 
relations  with  the  native  tribes,  opened  trade  wherever  trade  was 
possible,  and  learned  as  much*  as  he  could  about  the  country  and  its  re- 
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sources.  On  his  first  expedition,  described  in  '  Through  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent,' he  learned  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  resources  of  the 
Congo  were  very  great ;  what  he  ascertained  during  his  later  explora- 
tions confirmed  in  every  way  his  earlier  impressions  and  made  him  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Congo 
basin. 

"  I  haven't  time  to  give  you  more  than  a  bare  outhne  of  the  work  he 
performed  there.  The  story  is  told  in  his  later  book,  *  The  Congo,  and 
the  Founding  of  its  Free  State,'  a  work  in  two  volumes,  which,  like  the 
'  Dark  Continent,'  has  been  published  in  several  languages.  Mr.  Stanley 
returned  from  Africa  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  or  Confer- 
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ence  of  nations  at  Berlin  in  the  latter 
part  of  1884,  where  the  affairs  of  the 
Congo  State  were  discussed  and  an  inter- 
national treaty  was  made  establishing 
the  relations  of  the  new  state  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  country  Avas 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  on 
the  principle  of  free  trade ;  a  large  terri- 
tory on  the  north  of  the  Congo  State 
was  given  to  France,  while  the  right  of 
Portugal  to  a  large  area  on  the  south 
was  established.  Previous  to  the  Confer- 
ence there  was  a  threat  of  trouble  with 
both  France  and  Portugal,  but  all  was 
made  smooth  when  the  plenipotentiaries 
met  and  talked  matters  over. 

"The  progress  of  civilization  on  the 
Congo  has  been  very  rapid,"  Doctor  Bron- 
son  continued.  "  Before  Mr.  Stanley's  ad- 
venturous journey  in  1877  no  white  man 
had  looked  upon  the  Congo  between 
Nyangwe  and  the  lower  cataracts ;  now 
there  are  permanent  stations  and  trading 
posts  all  the  way  along  the  great  stream 
from  its  mouth  to  Stanley  Falls,  and 
several  stations  have  been  established  * 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo  wher- 
ever there  is  a  promise  of  commerce.  The  route  to  Nvangw6  is  as 
safe  as  any  part  of  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  Tanganika  I^ke  and  Zan- 
zibar there  are  no  obstacles  to  traffic  and  travel.  Kecently  a  young  offi- 
cer of  the  Swedish  navy  crossed  the  African  continent  by  way  of  the 
Congo,  Nyangwe,  and  Lake  Tanganika,  and  thence  by  the  usual  route  to 
Zanzibar.  lie  made  the  entire  journey  in  seven  months,  or  in  two 
months  less  time  than  was  taken  by  Stanley  for  his  descent  of  the  Congo 
from  Nyangwe  to  Boma." 

One  of  the  youths  asked  how  many  steamboats  are  now  on  the  Con- 
go and  its  tributaries. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  told  me  this  morning,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  that  there 
are  eight  steamers  running  above  I^opoldville  and  Stanley  Pool,  and 
two  on  the  ninety-mile  strip  of  navigable  water  between  the  Isangila 
25 
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Fall  and  Manyanga.  Several  new  steamers  will  be  placed  on  the  Congo 
during  1887,  some  by  the  Congo  State,  others  by  an  American  trading 
company,  and  others  by  the  missionaries.  By  the  end  of  1887  it  is  prob- 
able that  not  fewer  than  twenty  steamers  ^vill  be  established  on  the 
Congo,  at  least  fifteen  of  them  above  the  lower  series  of  falls.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  place  steamers  above  Stanley  Falls,  so  that  na^^gation 
can  be  continued  to  Nyangwe  and  thus  shorten  the  time  of  transit  from 
the  lower  Congo  to  Lake  Tanganika.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Congo  is 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  only  ten  years  after  Mr.  Stanley's 
famous  journey  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent.' " 

The  Doctor  paused  a  moment  to  glance  at  a  sUp  which  had  l)een  cut 
from  a  newspaper,  and  then  continued : 

"  At  its  mouth  the  Congo  River  is  of  enormous  depth,  but  only  one 
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hundred  miles  or  so  above  Stanley  Pool,  Captain  Braconnier  said,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  that  '  steam-launches  drawing  barely  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
water  have  to  be  dragged  along  by  our  men.'  H.  H.  Johnston  mentions 
the  same  fact  in  his  description  of  the  Congo.  '  Our  boat  is  constantly 
running  aground  on  sand-banks,'  he  wrote.  '  It  has  an  extraordinary 
effect  to  see  men  walking  half-way  over  a  great  branch  of  th^  river,  ^vith 
water  only  up  to  their  ankles,  tracing  the  course  of  some  hidden  sand- 
bank.' Stanley,  Johnston,  and  others  attributed  the  remarkable  shallow- 
ness of  the  river  to  its  great  breadth  in  this  part  of  its  course ;  but  none 
of  them  knew  how  wide  the  river  really  is  above  the  Kassai  River. 

"  We  now  have  some  new  light  on  this  question,  which  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  because  the  Congo  is  next  to  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world,  and  new  discoveries  with  regard  to  it  are  apt  to  be  on  a  large 
scale.     Captain  Rouvier  has  been  surveying  this  part  of  the  river,  and 
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he  finds  that  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  the  Congo  is  much 
wider  than  was  supposed.  Its  width,  in  fact,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles,  a  circumstance  that  has  not  been  discovered  before  on  account  of 
many  long  islands,  some  of  which  have  always  been  taken  for  one  shore 
of  the  river.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  expanse  on  the  upper 
Congo  similar  to  and  very  much  larger  than  Stanley  Pool.  Steamboats 
have  passed  each  other  in  this  enlargement  of  the  river  without  knowing 
of  each  other's  proximity. 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  how  it  happens  that  the  Congo 
is  in  this  place  so  very  shallow,  while  in  narrow  portions  of  the  lower 
river  no  plummet-line  has  ever  yet  touched  bottom.  Navigation  in  this 
part  of  the  Congo  would  be  almost  impossible  were  it  not  that  here  and 
there  soundings  are  revealing  channels  deep  and  wide  enough  for  all  the 
requirements  of  steamboat  traffic. 

"  The  great  explorer  has  planned  a  railway  from  Yivi  to  Leopold- 
ville,  so  that  the  lower  series  of  falls  on  the  river  will  no  longer  be  a 
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A    NATITE   OF  THE   LOWER   CONGO. 


hinderance  to  commerce.  This  rail- 
way will  be  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley estimates  its  cost  and  equipment 
at  something  less  than  five  millions 
of  dollars,  or  one  miUion  pounds  ster- 
ling. He  estimates  its  annual  revenue 
from  freight  alone  at  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  while  the  imssenger 
business  would  not  be  an  uniniix)r- 
tant  item.  The  up-freights  would 
consist  of  cotton  cloth,  beads,  wire, 
muskets,  gunix)wder,  cutlery,  china- 
ware,  iron,  and  other  African  '  trade- 
goods,'  while  the  down-freights  would 
include  ivory,  palm-oil,  ground-nuts, 
hippopotamus  teeth  and  hides,  rul)- 
ber,  beeswax,  gum  copal,  monkey  and 
other  skins,  and  several  kinds  of  fine  woods  used  in  cabinet-making. 
Doubtless  other  jwoducts  of  Central  Africa  would  come  into  market 
which  are  now  unknown  in  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  says  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Congo  basin  that 
would  have  their  outlet  through  the  Congo  railway  are  more  than  five 
thousand  miles  in  length,  draining  a  countrj"  of  more  than  a  million 
square  miles,  much  of  which  is  well  people<l.  The  free  State  of  Congo,  as 
defined  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  includes  a  territory  of  one  miUion  five 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
forty-two  miUion  six  hundred  and  eight  thousand.  North  of  the  Congo 
State  is  the  French  possession  of  sixty-two  thousand  square  miles  and  two 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  south  is  the  Portuguese  territory  of  thirty  thousand  seven 
hundred  square  miles  and  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  So  you 
see  the  Congo  State,  which  our  friend  has  created,  is  one  third  the  area 
of  the  United  States  and  more  than  one  half  its  population. 

"  And  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  a 

dinner  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Lotos  Club  of  New  York,  in 

November,  1880.     I  will  read  an  extract  from  it,  with  your  permission.'' 

Everybody  signified  a  desire  to  hear  it,  whereupon  Doctor  Bronson 

read  as  follows : 


STANLEYS  SI»EK(  H   AT  THK  LoToS  (  LI  H  ;{s«j 

*•  I  wt  out  to  Africa  iiitoiHliiii;  to  fompK  tr  Li\iiiu"^:»»ii«*«4  rxplor:iii«»ijs.  .lU.i  x,» 
^\i\v  the  Nilo  prol>l<>m  hs  to  wlim*  tlif  ln;ni.mitrrv  of  tlir  NiU*  ^vtr,  »*.  i.»  u In  tin  r 
L'ikt*  Vii'toria  ronsiMtMl  of  our  lakt\  oiu*  ImmIv  of  M;tt*r.  or  a  ikiiuIxt  of  *«Ii:iI!om 
laLi's;  to  tlirow  houu*  li^rlit  i»ii  Sir  S«iiiiirl  Iwikir'n  All'«rt  N\:iii/n,  mihI  ;tUo  (••  ihn- 
I'ovtT  till*  otitlrt  of  LiLr  Tatiiraiiika,  aiitl  tlu'ti  to  tin*!  out  wU.tl  Mtratii:«\  ni}Ht4ri- 
ouH  r'wcT  tliin  wa.s  wlii<li  Li\inu'^Htoiio  s«iw  at  N\an;;\%r — wli«tlnT  it  >%«Tf  iIh*  Nil.-, 
till'  Nii:»'r,  or  tho  rouijo.  K«l»iu  AriioM,  tin*  author  of  •Thr  Li^'lit  of  A»«i.i.*  Hju.i, 
'  Uo  \ou  tliink  vou  can  <In  all  thisf'  •  I^m't  a^k  iin*  nurh  a  roimiMiruui  a^  ili.,t. 
Tut  «lo^n  tlif  fumln  and  ttll  nu*  tt»  ifo.  Tliat*rt  all.*  An«l  Uv  in«iui««l  Li%%s<>ii, 
tlic  pfoprirtor,  to  roUHcnt.     Thr  fun«U  Ht-n*  ha<L  aii«l  I  mnt. 

'•  KiP*t  of  all  wo  m'ttlod  tin*  prolilnn  of  tin*  Victoria:  tliat  it  wan  oIh*  Imh|\  of 
water:  that  inMead  of  Ix^iiii;  a  «*hist»'r  of  shallow  Likrs  or  njarvh»N  it  >*.i«»  oim» 
l»ody  of  watvr.  twenty-one  thoUMind  ti\e  hundred  vjuare  niih'H  in  exit-nt.  \N  hi!** 
endea%orini;  to  tlirow  lii^ht  u|»«ui  Sir  Samuel  llaker'j*  Alh«-rt  N\aii/a.  w«- di-«o\i.r«d 
H  new  lake,  a  niueji  superior  lake  to  the  Alhert  N\an/.i — the  l>«a«l  Lm  t;«.t  l^ike — 
and  at  tlu*  fgiine  time  <tonl«»n  Ta'^ha  nont  liin  lieuti-natit  t«i  tlini  o\i  r  aud  <  iri-uin* 
na\i:rate  the  Alhert  Nyan/ji,  and  he  found  it  t«»  he  ot.ly  a  miniraMe  *>u*  h'.ndr«d 
and  f«»rty  mileH,  lu-eausr  Haker,  in  a  tit  of  eiiihusia-m.  li.id  M«MMi  on  tli«-  l-r^-w  of  .1 
ijiirh  plateau  an<i,  looking  down  on  the  dark  Mue  wat«p»  ••f  ADm  rt  N\;i'i/.i.  «  ri.  d, 
P»mantit'allv  :  •!  M«e  it  exteiidini;  in«letinitely  towar>U  tiie  jMMithwist  !*  •  Iiidt  ti- 
nit^'lv  *  is  not  a  ireoirraphii-al  expresnion.  mnil»rnen. 

••We  ftuiml  tliat  tliere  was  no  outU't  to  tin-  Taiu^an  ka,  althotijli  it  w.m  .1 
sweet-water  lake.  After  hetlliui^  tliat  proMoin,  clay  att^r  «1;«%.  as  w.-  i:!:!..!  down 
th  ♦  strarii^e  river  that  had  lureii  and  Kewiith-red  Li\  ini:«»t"rM-.  Wf  w.-re  iti  .1-  in(i<  h 
d«»ul»t  as  Li\inir"*^'»«*  had  heen  wlim  he  wr«»te  liis  last  h  tter  a».d  »«iid:  •!  w..l 
Me\rr  he  ma«le  hla«k  Hiau's  HH'at  for  aiiUhinir  h-sn  thin  the  rlas^ie  Nili/  Aft«r 
tra\«!linir  four  hundred  niiles  we  eame  to  the  Staidey  FallH,  an<l  Im^oimI  il.«  in  we 
wiw  the  rner  detleet  fnun  itn  Nileward  courM*  towards  tlie  nortliw*st.  TIn-n  it 
turned  West,  and  xisionn  of  towers  nntl  towim  and  stranir»'  trilM'»  and  -trat  je  n.i- 
tioUH  hr»»ke  upon  our  ima^'inati«»n.  and  %^e  wondere«l  what  «e  were  tf'-iriir  to  m«*, 
when  the  river  suthlenU  took  a  decided  turn  t«»ikar»|s  tin*  H<iuthw.M.  and  our  dr*aiiis 
Were  terminated.  We  saw  tlifU  that  it  w^ts  aiiiiiiii;  ilireetl\  for  the  i  t»u-^**,  ami 
when  we  Irnd  pr«»piliated  Konie  natives  whom  %^e  encountered  hy  h|s..w:i.^»  th'-m 
eriiiis4»n  iK'ad.N  and  |M»lished  mire  that  had  Immu  poli^hrd  for  thr  «N'i.ision,  wt-  s.tid  : 
'Thin  for  your  answer.  What  ri%i-r  is  thi^.'*  'Why.  it  is  //u  mer.  *>i  eonrv.'/ 
Tliat  waa  nt»t  an  answer,  ami  it  re«piire«l  s«.mr  |M«rsuas|on  luf-.n*  tin-  «  h't  f,  hit  *•> 
Kit,  ditnrini^  int(»  his  hrain,  managed  to  ndl  f>iit  sonorou*»|\  the  wonU:  'It  is  the 
K«»-t<».yah  Conpj* — '  It  is  the  ri\er  of  ronifoland.' 

••  Alaa  for  our  e!a*»sie  dreams!  Alas  for  Oophi  aiol  Mophi.  the  fall.  1  f.-mi- 
tains  of  JlepNlotus !  Alas  for  th*-  l»ariks  of  the  ri\rr  when*  Mom-s  was  f«"iiel  hy 
the  daut^hter  of  Tharaoh  !  This  is  the  par\eiiu  roii;;o  !  Th«  n  we  i;!.  h.l  ..n  atid 
•m,  past  Htranife  nations  and  eannihaU — not  past  thos<«  nations  whhh  hive  tlnir 
ht*a<ls  under  their  anus — fi»r  ele\en  hundred  miles,  until  we  armed  at  a  «  m.  ular 
ettension  of  the  river,  and  m\  last  remaining;  white  eompauion  eati«d  it  tin  ^tah!«y 
J^Mll,  and  then,  H\e  months  after  that,  our  journey  eiidtd. 

♦*  After  that  I  bad  a  \ery  ifo«Ml  mind  to  eoiiie  l»ark  to  Annnca  and  s.i\ .  "  l^r  tin* 
Queen  of  I'ganda,  'There,  what  di<i  1  tell  you.'*     I5ut  \ou  know  the  f.it,  s  woij;.! 
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not  permit  me  to  come  over  in  1878.  The  very  day  I  landed  in  Europe,  the  King 
of  Italy  gave  me  an  express  train  to  convey  me  to  France,  and  the  very  moment  I 
descended  from  it  at  Marseilles,  there  were  three  ambassadors  from  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  asking  me  to  go  back  to  Africa. 

"  *  What !  Back  to  Africa  ?  Never  !  I  have  come  for  civilization.  I  have 
come  for  enjoyment.  I  have  come  for  love,  for  life,  for  pleasure.  Not  L  Go 
and  ask  some  of  those  people  you  know  who  have  never  yet  been  to  Africa.  I 
have  had  enough  of  it.'  *  Well,  perhaps,  by  and  by — *  *  Ah,  I  don't  know  what 
will  happen  by  and  by,  but  just  now,  never,  never!  Not  for  Rothschild's 
wealth !' 

"  I  was  received  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  and  it  was  then  I  began 
to  feel,  * W'ell, after  all,  I  have  done  something,  haven't  If  I  felt  superb.  But 
you  know  I  have  always  considered  myself  a  republican.  I  have  those  bullet- 
riddled  flags  and  those  arrow-torn  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  I  carried  in 
Africa  for  the  discovery  of  Livingstone,  and  that  crossed  Africa,  and  I  venerate 
those  old  flags.  I  have  them  in  London,  now  jealously  guarded  in  the  secret  re- 
oesses  of  my  cabinet.  I  allow  only  my  best  friends  to  look  at  them,  and  if  any  of 
you  gentlemen  ever  happen  in  at  my  quarters,  I  will  show  them  to  you. 

"  After  I  had  written  my  book,  *  Through  the  Dark  Continent,'  I  began  to 
lecture,  using  these  words :  *  I  have  passed  through  a  land  watered  by  the  largest 
river  of  the  African  continent,  and  that  land  knows  no  owner.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient.  You  have  cloths  and  hardware  and  glassware  and  gunpowder, 
and  those  millions  of  natives  have  ivory  and  gums  and  rubber  and  dyestufifa,  and 
in  barter  there  is  good  profit. 

"  *  The  King  of  the  Belgians  commissioned  me  to  go  to  that  country.  My  ex- 
pedition when  we  started  from  the  coast  numbered  three  hundred  colored  people 
and  fourteen  Europeans.  We  returned  with  three  thousand  trained  black  men 
and  three  hundred  Europeans.  The  first  sum  allowed  to  me  was  $50,000  per  year, 
but  it  has  ended  at  something  like  $700,000  a  year.  Thus  you  see  the  progress 
of  civilization.  We  found  the  Congo  having  only  canoes.  To-day  there  are  eight 
steamers.  It  was  said  at  first  that  King  Leopold  was  a  dreamer.  lie  dreamed  he 
could  unite  the  barbarians  of  Africa  into  a  confederacy  and  call  it  a  free  state ; 
but  on  February  25,  1886,  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  America  also,  ratified  an  act 
recognizing  the  territories  acquired  by  us  to  be  the  free  and  independent  State  of 
the  Congo.' 

♦*  Perhaps  when  the  members  of  the  Lotos  Club  have  reflected  a  little  more 
upon  the  value  of  what  Livingstone  and  Leopold  have  been  doing,  they  will  also 
agree  that  these  men  have  done  their  duty  in  this  world,  and  in  the  age  that  they 
live,  and  that  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  great  sacrifices 
they  have  made,  to  the  benighted  millions  of  dark  Africa," 

Here  the  Doctor  paused  to  enable  his  listeners  to  ponder  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  their  hero  had  accomplished, 
and  also  to  wait  for  any  question  which  might  be  asked.  The  first  inter- 
rogatory referred  to  Mr.  Stanley's  present  mission  to  Africa,  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  his  lecturing  tour  in  America. 


THE  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 


Wl 


*•  What  is  he  K<>J"K  ^^^  Africa  for  now  r  Jwiitl  one  of  the  youths.  "  I 
have  rea<l  that  it  is  to  n»lieve  somebody  who  is  shut  up  in  the  micUUe  of 
the  country  and  am'l  pet  out." 

'*  Vou  are  quite  ripht/'  was  the  reply,  "  but  in  onlvr  to  have  you  ct»ni- 
pn»hen<l  the  situation  I  must  pive  you  a  little  explanation. 

*'M4>st  of  you  know/'  tne  Dwtor  continuwl,  *'aliout  the  n»lH*llinn  in 
the  S>udan  country  st»vend  years  a^)  hy  which  Kpypt  h>st  her  |)oHM*s.sions 
in  CentnU  Africa,  and  her  [Kiwer  was  c<mipletely  overtlm>wn  m  a  n»pon 
that  she  had  held  ft>r  more  than  sixty  years,  or  had  comjuennl  since  that 
time.  Khartoum  was  capturwl,  GenenU  (ionlon  was  kilKnl,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  l)ecame  indeiH»ndent  of  the  khwlive.  Many  nf 
the  white  men  in  the  country  were  forced  to  enter  the  s«»nice  of  the 
rebels  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  as  es^cape  was  next  to  impossible. 


IMIJI   f AfllA. 
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"  This  was  the  case  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Soudan,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevailed  farther  south. 
The  equatorial  province  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  was  entirely  cut  oflF 
from  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  the  behef  was  general 
that  its  governor,  Emin  Bey,  had  been  killed  by  the  rebels.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  18S6  news  came  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  maintained 
his  position  in  a  hostile  country  through  the  fidelity  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  that  remained  with  him.  He  was  short  of  ammunition  and  desti- 
tute of  many  other  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  people,  his 
soldiers  were  in  rags,  and  he  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  much  lono:er  unless  rehef  was  sent  to  him." 


blacksmith's   forge  AMD   BELLOWS. 

One  of  the  youths  asked  how  the  news  was  brought  from  Emin's 
province  so  that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  get  it. 

"  It  was  brought,"  was  the  reply,  "  by  Dr.  Junker,  a  Russian  scientist, 
who  was  with  Emin  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection.  You  remember 
King  Mtesa  of  Uganda,  whom  Mr.  Stanley  converted  to  Christianity 
and  who  asked  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  instruct  his  people  i 
Well,  the  missionaries  went  there  and  were  well  received,  but  before 
they  had  accomplished  anything  of  consequence  Mtesa  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mwanga.  The  son  was  opposed  to  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  very  soon  after  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  he  imprisoned  the 
missionaries  and  ordered  all  of  his  people  who  had  embraced  Christianity 
to  be  put  to  death.    Bishop  Hannington,  who  had  gone  from  England 


How    I)U,  Jl  NKKH  TltAVKH^KI)    1<;AM)A 


0|  !•» 


lU^ME    or    rMIX    TA^IU  •»    IKril.tlAft    T««K»r« 


to  take  charLr**  of  tlu»  mivsinn  work  in  Criitnil  Africa,  was  kill^Ml  l»y  or 
d»rs  of  M\van;ra,  aii<l  all  wliitc  nun  \vt»n»  forhiiUli'ii  to  M't  fo«»t  m  tlif 
conntrv.  l>r.  Junker  canu*  llirou^^li  l\Mntla  on  his  way  to  the  M-a  coast, 
iKit  ho  wjus  hn>nt:ht  ostcnsil»ly  as  a  shive  hy  an  Anih  trailer.  Mwanira 
hcanl  that  thcn»  wils  a  white  man  in  the  Aral)  nienhant'8  caravan.  I»iit 
wlien  the  merchant  told  him  that  it  was  a  slave  he  hati  lM»nt:!jl,  iind  ex- 
liiliiteil  the  captive  tie<l  with  the  rest  of  the  slavt»s,  the  kini:  made  nt» 
ohj«H*tit>n.  lie  was,  no  doul>t,  s<»  irreatly  n^joianl  t4»  M*e  the  winte  man 
in  ciptivity  and  disgrace  that  he  tlid  n«>t  wish  to  di.sturh  him."  * 


•  SitKY  Ihr  nN.v««  wh*  writtrn  n  !«•!••  jrMMi  In*  Um-ti  n.rfivt-<!  fn.n»  Znf./l^■^r  Apr'.;  l*'h. 
mliith  *:i>«»  :  "A  Sntimli  lnul»r  frneii  lh»'  I  jiinin  rnunfry  Ui^s  nrrn»«l  Inn*  Uarifir  .i'l*!««* 
fr«itn  Kmiu  !i<-y  lli*  ^Mi"*  r^taMi*ln  i|.  \\\i*  u  ihr  irvlrr  I»  ft  at  \Vn»l»  \n'\.  n>rth  «'f  ll.r  Ai*  rt 
NvMMii.  l\v  hatI  two  •♦iimll  *!«:U!UP»  pl\irik'  <»n  ihr  Whilr  Nilr  at>(l  on  thr  I  »k«'.  \u  N  » 
v«  rn^H-r.  whirh  wn*  fnir  months  Inlrr  llian  Iht  it<i\  ur^  br«»«ii;|it  !»y  I)r  Juiik»r  V.nr.t,  |l«  \ 
%;«i!««l  lUv  Kiii;:  Iff  rii\t>ro.  in  ho  wm*  a  i»i\  cl«\*"  jnurnry  fnun  I  jniulii.  Kriim  li«  y  u  »• 
ft^mnipiuird  ott  tlji-.  Jnurmy  by  I>r  Vt'n  H  i"*-^!!!  ten  Kj\ptiJtn  nf?l.ir^.  tlmt*  (ir»iW*  f  ! 
fuur  ni^r«K**.     ^ub-Mnucutly  he  tt^k**!  Mwan.'n.  the  King  of  l*|jnnil.i.  lo  no  he  liitn     1  i.c 
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ITORT-EATINO   SQUIRREL,    CKNTRAL    AFRICA. 

"  What  is  the  nationality  of  Emin  ?"  queried  Fred ;  "  and  why  is  he 
sometimes  called  Emin  Bey  and  sometimes  Emin  Pasha  ?" 

"  Emin  is  his  Egyptian  name,"  answered  Doctor  Bronson,"  but  the  gen- 
tleman is  of  Austrian  birth  and  his  real  name  is  Dr.  Schnitzler.  He  was 
an  Austrian  physician  at  the  Turkish  court  at  one  time;  afterwards  he 
went  to  Egypt,  and  in  1877  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  equa- 
torial province  of  Egypt.  He  is  about  forty-two  years  old,  tall  and  thin, 
very  near-sighted,  and  a  most  accomplished  linguist ;  he  speaks  German, 


king  said  he  would  willingly  receive  him  if  he  came  without  followere.  Emin  Bey  there- 
upon went  to  King  Mwanga, accompanied  by  Dr.  Vita  and  three  Greeks.  He  and  his  com- 
panions remained  with  the  king  seventeen  days.  Emin  asked  the  king  for  permission  to 
pass  through  his  territory  towards  Zanzibar.  The  king,  upon  hearing  this  request,  ordered 
the  visitors  to  return  the  way  they  came,  and  declared  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Europeans.  King  Mwanga  is  a  youth  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  has  a  thousand 
wives.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  Turkish  and  at  other  times  an  Arab  costume,  and  often 
reverts  to  the  native  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Emin  Bey,  when  the  king  ordered 
him  to  return  the  way  he  came,  went  back  to  Wadelai,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  Mwan- 
ga's  country.  The  Somali  states  that  the  messengers  despatched  from  Zanzibar  to  carry  in- 
formation to  Emin  Bey  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  gone  with  an  expedition  by  way  of  the  Congo 
River  to  effect  his  rescue  were  detained  in  Unyanyembe  by  the  king,  who  was  indispoaed 
to  allow  them  to  proceed." 


SAVAGE  AND  CIVILIZED  WAUFAHE. 


31»5 
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French,  English,  Italian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  several  African  languages, 
is  a  great  scientist  and  a  prudent  and  careful  commander  of  his  i)eople. 
At  last  accounts  he  had  with  him  ten  white  Egyptian  officers,  fifteen 
black  non-commissioned  officers,  twenty  Coptish  clerks,  and  three  hun- 
dred Egyptian  soldiers  with  their  families. 

"  The  rank  of  bey  in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  service  corresponds 

to  that  of  colonel  in  our  lan- 
guage, while  pasha  or  pacha 
is  the  equivalent  of  general. 
Since  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  province 
Emin  has  been  promoted  ;  he 
was  then  Emin  Bey  and  is  now 
Emin  Pasha.  It  is  the  Ori- 
ental custom  to  put  the  title 
after  the  name  instead  of  be- 
fore it ;  just  as  we  might  say 
Smith  General,  or  Brown  Ma- 
jor." 

"  And  can't  Emin  Pasha 
get  away  from  where  he  is  r 
one  of  the  youths  asked. 

''Certainly,  if  he  came  with 
a  small  body  of  picked  men 
and  with  reliable  guides,"  was 
the  reply.  "  But  he  could  not 
get  awa\^  with  all  his  people 
and  their  families,  and  he  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  desert  them. 
They  have  been  faithful  to 
him,  and  he  believes  in  rewarding  fidelity  with  fidelity. 

"  He  cannot  come  away  through  Uganda,"  Doctor  Bronson  explained, 
"  because  the  new  king,  Mwanga,  would  not  let  him  pass.  He  cannot 
go  through  Unyoro  because  the  king  of  that  country  is  leagued  with 
Mwanga  to  keep  out  all  white  men,  and  kill  them  if  they  persist  in  enter- 
ing his  territory.  There  is  a  route  through  Masai  land,  north  of  Lake 
Victoria,  but  it  would  be  unsafe,  as  the  King  of  Uganda  would  be  sure 
to  hear  of  an  expedition  there  and  take  measures  to  stop  it.  He  might 
travel  westward  to  the  Congo  or  one  of  its  tributaries  without  much 
danger  of  interference,  but  he  has  no  provisions  and  too  little  ammuni- 
tion to  defend  himself  and  his  people  in  case  of  hostility." 


NATIVE   WARRIOR   IN    EMIN    PASHA  S   PROVINCE. 


EMIN   PASHAS  GOVKUNMENT 


;vj7 


'*  Ami  I  8up|X)S4»  Mr.  Slanlcv  is  p»in;:  to  (*arrv  nmmunition,  trndo 
pKxls,  and  money  to  Einin  Piu^ha,"  sjiid  one  of  the  youn^^  audiloi-s. 

*'  lie  has  l)een  en^i^tnl  for  that  objiTt,"  replitnl  llie  iKn-ior.  **  The 
cost  of  the  ex[HHlition  is  to  In?  jmid  jmrtly  hy  the  E^ryptian  pivemment 
and  |mrtly  by  liberal  gentlemen  in  (ireat  l5ritain.  Mr.  William  Maekin- 
n<m,  a  wealthy  Scotchman,  luus  iH)ntrilmtiHl  one  hundrtnl  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  enterprise,  and  other  gentlemen  have  given  fnvly  to  the 
good  work. 


Till   KINO  or  iMMiio  AM*  iii<«  i.i.i  %r  «i'iii^ 


"I  rail  it  giHnl  work,"  he  coiitinuiNl,  *' Immmim*,  acronlin;^  to  all  ac- 
o»untH,  Kinin  TiLsha  has  en*ated  a  m«Mlel  go\ernmt'iit  in  the  iimldle  of 
Africa,  antl  greatly  lK»nefite<l  the  |MN»ple  under  hi.s  cliari:!*.  lie  has  su|>- 
pn'S8e<l  slavery  and  slavt^tniding,  tau^Oit  many  UM*ful  employ nirnts  to 
the  nativ«*H,  develo|MHl  ajrricultun\  the  raiMUj^  of  cattle  and  otJMT  indus- 
tri<*ft,  and  alm<»st  entin'ly  put  an  en«l  to  criim*  of  all  s«»rts.  The  pn^viiue 
is  dividtnl  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  military  statit>n  in  its  e«»n- 
tn*,  when*  the  ta.\t*8  in  grain  and  cattle  an'  |iaid.  Litlo,  the  capital,  is  a 
well'budt  town,  with  a  fortificalitm  for  its  ch^fentv,  and  the  siinilar\-  ar- 
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A    NATIVE   OP  THE   LOWER  CONGO. 


hinderance  to  commerce.  This  rail- 
way will  be  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley estimates  its  cost  and  equipment 
at  something  less  than  five  millions 
of  dollars,  or  one  million  pounds  ster- 
ling. He  estimates  its  annual  revenue 
from  freight  alone  at  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  while  the  jmssenger 
business  would  not  be  an  unim|X)r- 
tant  item.  The  up-freights  would 
consist  of  cotton  cloth,  beads,  wire, 
muskets,  gunpowder,  cutlery,  china- 
ware,  iron,  and  other  African  '  trade- 
goods,'  while  the  down-freights  would 
include  ivory,  palm-oil,  ground-nuts, 
hippopotamus  teeth  and  hides,  rul>- 
ber,  beeswax,  gum  copal,  monkej^  and 
other  skins,  and  several  kinds  of  fine  woods  used  in  cabinet-making. 
Doubtless  other  ]3roducts  of  Central  Africa  would  come  into  market 
which  are  now  unknown  in  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

'*  Mr.  Stanley  says  the  na\igable  watei's  of  the  Congo  basin  that 
would  have  their  outlet  through  the  Congo  railway  are  more  than  five 
thousand  miles  in  length,  draining  a  country  of  more  than  a  million 
square  miles,  much  of  which  is  well  i>eopled.  The  free  State  of  Congo,  as 
defined  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  includes  a  territory  of  one  million  five 
hundred  and  eight  tliousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
forty-two  million  six  hundred  and  eight  thousand.  North  of  the  Congo 
State  is  the  French  possession  of  sixty-two  thousand  square  miles  and  two 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  south  is  the  Portuguese  territory  of  thirty  thousand  seven 
Imndred  square  miles  and  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  So  you 
see  the  Congo  State,  which  our  friend  has  created,  is  one  third  the  area 
of  the  United  States  and  more  than  one  half  its  population. 

"  And  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  ''  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  a 

dinner  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Lotos  Club  of  New  York,  in 

November,  1880.     I  will  read  an  extract  from  it,  with  your  permission.'' 

Everybody  signified  a  desire  to  hear  it,  whereupon  Doctor  Bronson 

read  as  follows : 


STANLEYS  SPEE(  11   AT  THE  LOToS  I'U  »  :\-s[} 

**  I  fk't  out  to  Afric'Ji  intriiilitiL;  to  ooinpKti'  Lixiiii^Ntom^'s  fXploraiimiH.  aUo  to 
Hrttli'  tin*  Nilf  proMrtii  hm  to  wluTf  tlu*  hrail-WHtrp*  of  iIm*  NiU«  wrrt\  a'»  to  \ilit't!n  r 
l^ike  Vit'toriji  coiiHiM4'<l  of  oiu>  lako,  otu*  ImmIv  <»f  watt-r,  or  a  iiiiinhfr  of  sliallnH 
lakfH;  u*  tlin»w  sotm*  li^xlit  on  Sir  Saiiiu«*l  I»aLi»r'««  AHMTt  N\aii/ji.  nn«l  aKo  to  .iin. 
fover  till*  outit't  of  I^iki*  TaritTMiiika,  nn<I  tlion  to  HihI  out  \%li.-tt  MratiLfr.  nixstrri- 
i#u«*  rivor  this  was  w!n»h  Li\inirstonf  sjiw  at  Nvauirwo — wlittln'r  it  »«*rr  tin*  Nil**, 
tin'  NiciT,  or  the  ('oii;;o.     Kilwin  Arnold,  tin*  author  <»f  •Tin*  Lii:lit  of  Asia/  sjii.l, 

•  I>o  \ou  think  you  can  <lo  all  thin  f  ♦I»on*t  ask  nu*  Kurh  a  ronuiuiruin  as  ih.it. 
Tut  down  t!u'  funds  and  tell  uw  to  i;.».  That'n  all/  And  h**  indurid  Liwsnn, 
the  propriolor,  to  oonsmt,     Thr  fund**  wito  had,  aiwl  ]  Hmi. 

•'First  of  alt  wf  hHiUmI  th«'  proMrni  of  tlu"  Vi.toria;  that  it  wan  otir  1mm1\  of 
water;  that  inst«'a<l  of  hcintr  a  fluster  of  shallow  lakes  or  iiiarsh«s,  it  va**  one 
iMniy  t»f  water,  twenty-<me  thousand  ti\e  hundred  s.jUfire  niiles  in  e\trn».  While 
mdeavoriiiif  to  throw  li^ht  u|»on  Sir  Samuel  llaker*s  All'«Tt  N\an/a.  wt-  «li^.*o\vred 
n  m-i*  lake,  a  inu<*h  superior  lake  to  tin*  Alhert  N\an/.a — the  I>ea»l  Loen^t  Like — 
and  at  the  satne  time  <rordon  Pasha  sent  his  lieutenant  to  disio\i  r  and  <  l-tinn- 
n.i\iirat«'  the  Alhert  Nyanxa,  and  he  found  it  to  he  only  a  miseral-le  on«  h'judrid 
and  ftirty  miles,  heeatme  Maker,  in  a  tit  of  enthusiasm,  had  stond  on  tl.«-  l»r.'W  of  a 
hiirh  plateau  an<l,  h»okin^  doi»n  on  the  dark-Mue  water>»  of  Alhert  N\;iM/a,  rritd. 
r«»inantirall\  :  *I  see  it  e\t«'iidin»r  inderinit<'ly  towar«U  the  •M.uthwist  /  •  Ind«  fi- 
nitel\  '  in  not  a  tr<'oirraphi»-al  e\pn'SM..n,  i:enilein»n. 

•*  We  fount!  that  there  was  no  outU-t  to  the  Tanirnn-ka,  alihonirh  it  w.is  a 
sweet'Water  lake.  After  netllinir  th.it  proMein,  day  a!t«T  d:t\,  as  «»•  t;!:!..!  down 
th-  stran^^e  river  that  hail  lure<i  and  hewihlen-d  LiviiiLrston,-.  wr  \*«r«-  in  as  niii<  li 
douhl  as  Li\in«rsfone  tiad  heen  when  he  wrote  his  last  h  tt«r  and  s.ud  :  •!  w;:l 
n*'\er  he  made  hiaek  nian*H  mt-at  for  anvthinir  lexn  than  the  «'lasHii-  Mh/  Aft*  r 
tra^tllini^  four  hundre<l  miles  we  eame  to  the  Stanley  Falls,  atel  htvond  ih.ni  we 
•Miw  the  nver  di'fieet  fnnil  Its  Nileward  eour^e  towards  the  northw»-t.  ThfU  It 
tunied  West,  and  \isinns  of  tf»wers  and  towns  and  strani^e  trihfs  atiil  sini  ^'f  na- 
tions hroke  upon  our  inmunmition,  and  we  woinler<*d  what  we  w«Te  ^'^•'ii.i:  to  ^-e, 
when  the  ri\er  suildi'iilv  took  a  derided  turn  towanls  th«"  siMithwrM.  an>l  orir  drranin 
were  terminated.  We  saw  then  that  it  w;is  aiming;  din«tly  for  th**  <  *»u.:**,  anil 
when  we  Uh*\  propitiat4*<l  s<»me  nati\es  wlnuu  we  ein'«nint«rtd  !•)  sh"w:ii^'  lh<  ni 
erimson  U^adn  ami  jMilished  wire  tliat  had  iMt-n  poli».h«d  for  the  oe<asi..n.  wi   ^iiA: 

•  Thi«*  f«»r  your  answer.  What  ri\er  is  ilusf'  •  Wh\.  it  is  thr  n\rr.  of  «N.urs«\' 
Tliat  was  not  an  answer,  and  it  re*juired  si»me  persuasion  l^fore  th«*  «h'«  f.  hit  ^-y 
hit,  ditrcinfC  into  his  hniin,  nuinair<'<I  to  r»dl  out  s<.nori.u-I\  the  words:  •It  is  the 
Ko-to-yah  i'onjjo* — •  It  is  the  ri\er  of  <  oniroland.* 

••Ala»  for  <»ur  e!as».ie  dreams!  Alas  f..r  Oopln  an<I  Mophi,  th**  f.i'<!»«i  f«nin- 
tains  of  lleHMlutus!  Ahus  for  tlie  hanks  of  the  ri\rr  wh.re  .M..«»«-s  w.e«  f- md  hy 
tho  datiffhter  of  I'haraoh  !  This  is  the  par\enu  Ton-o  :  Tin  n  we  i:'.  h  d  .'U  aiel 
i»n,  |»ast  strange  nations  and  eannihals--not  past  those  nati^'iin  wl...  h  ln\t*  th.ir 
lie»U  under  their  amis — for  eh\en   hundnd  m.I«s,  uittil  we  arrMid  at  ••  »  ;f«  nlar 

etti*nsi<in  <»f  the  river,  ami  in\  last  reniaininir  whiit inp.inion  ealhd  it  tl.»   *^i.iiil«y 

iNnd,  and  then,  fi\e  months  after  that,  our  j«'urney  end«d. 

•*  After  that  I  had  a  \ery  ito.mI  mind  t«»  ei^me  I»a«k  t«»  AnnTira  and  si\ .  l^r  tin* 
Queen  of  I'l^nda,  'There,  what  did  I  till  you  f*     Hut  \i.u  know  the  f.iN  •  wouM 
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not  permit  me  to  come  over  in  1878.  The  very  day  I  landed  in  Europe,  the  King 
of  Italy  gave  me  an  express  train  to  convey  me  to  France,  and  the  very  moment  1 
descended  from  it  at  Marseilles,  there  were  three  ambassadors  from  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  asking  me  to  go  back  to  Africa. 

"  *  What !  Back  to  Africa  ?  Never  !  I  have  come  for  civilization.  I  have 
come  for  enjoyment.  I  have  come  for  love,  for  life,  for  pleasure.  Not  L  Go 
and  ask  some  of  those  people  you  know  who  have  never  yet  been  to  Africa.  I 
have  had  enough  of  it.'  '  Well,  perhaps,  by  and  by — '  *  Ah,  I  don't  know  what 
will  happen  by  and  by,  but  just  now,  never,  never!  Not  for  Rothschild's 
wealth !' 

"  I  was  received  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  and  it  was  then  I  began 
to  feel,  '  Well,  after  all,  I  have  done  something,  haven't  I  ?'  I  felt  superb.  But 
you  know  I  have  always  considered  myself  a  republican.  I  have  those  bullet- 
riddled  flags  and  those  arrow-torn  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  I  carried  in 
Africa  for  the  discovery  of  Livingstone,  and  that  crossed  Africa,  and  I  venerate 
those  old  flags.  I  have  them  in  London,  now  jealously  guarded  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  my  cabinet.  I  allow  only  my  best  friends  to  look  at  them,  and  if  any  of 
you  gentlemen  ever  happen  in  at  my  quarters,  I  will  show  them  to  you. 

"  After  I  had  written  my  book,  *  Through  the  Dark  Continent,'  I  began  to 
lecture,  using  these  words :  *  I  have  passed  through  a  land  watered  by  the  largest 
river  of  the  African  continent,  and  that  land  knows  no  owner.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufiicient.  You  have  cloths  and  hardware  and  glassware  and  gunpowder, 
and  those  millions  of  natives  have  ivory  and  gums  and  rubber  and  dyestuffs,  and 
in  barter  there  is  good  profit. 

"  *  The  King  of  the  Belgians  commissioned  me  to  go  to  that  country.  My  ex- 
pedition when  we  started  from  the  coast  numbered  three  hundred  colored  people 
and  fourteen  Europeans.  We  returned  with  three  thousand  trained  black  men 
and  three  hundred  Europeans.  The  first  sum  allowed  to  me  was  $50,000  per  year, 
but  it  has  ended  at  something  like  $700,000  a  year.  Thus  you  see  the  progress 
of  civilization.  W^e  found  the  Congo  having  only  canoes.  To-day  there  are  eight 
steamers.  It  was  said  at  first  that  King  Leopold  was  a  dreamer.  He  dreamed  he 
could  unite  the  barbarians  of  Africa  into  a  confederacy  and  call  it  a  free  stat« ; 
but  on  February  25,  1885,  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  America  also,  ratified  an  act 
recognizing  the  territories  acquired  by  us  to  be  the  free  and  independent  State  of 
the  Congo.' 

♦*  Perhaps  when  the  members  of  the  Lotos  Club  have  reflected  a  little  more 
upon  the  value  of  what  Livingstone  and  Leopold  have  been  doing,  they  will  also 
agree  that  these  men  have  done  their  duty  in  this  world,  and  in  the  age  that  they 
live,  and  that  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  great  sacrifices 
they  have  made,  to  the  benighted  millions  of  dark  Africa." 

Here  the  Doctor  paused  to  enable  his  listeners  to  ponder  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  their  hero  had  accomplished, 
and  also  to  wait  for  any  question  which  might  be  asked.  The  first  inter- 
rogatory referred  to  Mr.  Stanley's  present  mission  to  Africa,  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  his  lecturing  tour  in  America. 


THE  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 


Mi 


*•  What  is  he  g<>in^  to  Africa  for  now  C  said  one  of  the  youthft.  *'  I 
liave  read  that  it  is  to  relieve  somebody  who  is  shut  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  country  and  can't  get  out/' 

*•  You  are  quite  ri^ht,"  was  the  reply,  *'  but  in  onler  U)  have  you  com- 
prehend the  situation  I  must  give  you  a  little  explanatitm. 

*'  M<>sl  of  you  know,"  tne  Doctor  continmnl,  "aliout  the  n»U»llion  in 
the  Siu<lan  country  sc»venil  years  ago  by  which  Kgypt  h>st  her  |M>ss<*s.sions 
in  Central  Africa,  and  her  i>ower  wjis  completely  overthn)wn  m  a  n»gion 
that  she  had  hehl  ft)r  more  than  sixty  years,  t)r  had  c<mi|uenMl  since  that 
time.  Khartoum  was  captured.  General  (»onhm  was  killwl,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  liecame  indei>endent  of  the  khedive.  Many  of 
the  white  men  in  the  country  were  forced  to  enter  the  ser>-ice  of  the 
rebels  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  as  escape  was  next  to  impossible. 


IMISI   TAMKA. 
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"  This  was  the  case  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Soudan,  and  it  was 
generally  siip{)osed  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevailed  farther  south. 
The  equatorial  province  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  was  entirely  cut  otf 
from  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  the  belief  was  general 
that  its  governor,  Emin  Bey,  had  been  killed  by  the  rebels.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  1886  news  came  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  maintained 
his  position  in  a  hostile  country  through  the  fidelity  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  that  remained  with  him.  lie  was  short  of  ammunition  and  desti- 
tute of  many  other  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  people,  his 
soldiers  were  in  rags,  and  he  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  much  longer  unless  relief  was  sent  to  him." 


blacksmith's  forqe  and  bellows. 


One  of  the  youths  asked  how  the  news  was  brought  from  Emin's 
province  so  that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  get  it. 

"  It  was  brought,"  was  the  reply,  /'  by  Dr.  Junker,  a  Russian  scientist, 
who  was  with  Emin  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection.  You  remember 
King  Mtesa  of  Uganda,  whom  Mr.  Stanley  converted  to  Christianity 
and  who  asked  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  instruct  his  people  i 
Well,  the  missionaries  went  there  and  were  well  received,  but  before 
they  had  accomplished  anything  of  consequence  Mtesa  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mwanga.  The  son  was  opposed  to  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  very  soon  after  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  he  imprisoned  the 
missionaries  and  ordered  all  of  his  people  who  had  embraced  Christianity 
to  be  put  to  death.    Bishop  Hannington,  who  had  gone  from  England 


HOW    UU.  JINKKK  TItAVKH>KI)    1<;AM).V. 


'^M 


!w>vr  or  FMix  rA-iu*«»  inriiitiik  T«iw>rK 


to  take  cliartr^^  of  tlio  ini^>ion  work  in  Cciitnil  Africa,  was  killi-^l  l>v  or 
<l«Ts  of  .M\van;r;i,  aiitl  all  wliito  uuu  won*  for}>i«liK*n  to  mI  ftM»t  in  tli«' 
ioiintrv.  Dr.  .IiinkiT  canu*  llinm^'h  T^MiKla  on  his  way  to  tlu'  M^aouiNt, 
l>iit  lu»  was  l)ron;:lit  osti'nsil»ly  as  a  slavo  l)y  an  Arali  tra<lt'r.  MuaiiL^i 
hfanl  that  then*  wjw  a  white  man  in  the  Aral)  njenhant's  canivan.  hut 
when  tlie  niereliant  told  him  that  it  was  a  shive  he  hati  lN»n;:!it,  ami  ex- 
liihiteil  the  captive  titnl  with  the  n^^t  of  th(»  shiv«»s.  tht»  kmir  made  no 
ohj(H'ti<»n.  lie  was,  no  (lonl>t,  so  i:reatly  p'joieed  to  mh*  tlie  white  mail 
in  eiptivity  and  tli^trraee  that  he  thil  not  wiNh  to  di^turh  him."* 
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ITORT-EATINO   SQUIRREL,   CKNTRAL    AFRICA. 

"  What  is  the  nationality  of  Emin  ?"  queried  Fred ;  "  and  why  is  he 
sometimes  called  Emin  Bey  and  sometimes  Emin  Pasha  ?" 

'*  Emin  is  his  Egyptian  name,"  answered  Doctor  Bronson,"  but  the  gen- 
tleman is  of  Austrian  birth  and  his  real  name  is  Dr.  Schnitzler.  He  was 
an  Austrian  physician  at  the  Turkish  court  at  one  time;  afterwards  he 
went  to  Egypt,  and  in  1877  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  equa- 
torial province  of  Egypt.  He  is  about  forty-two  years  old,  tall  and  thin, 
very  near-sighted,  and  a  most  accomplished  linguist ;  he  speaks  German, 


king  said  he  would  willingly  receive  him  if  he  came  without  foUowere.  Emin  Bey  there- 
upon went  to  King  Mwanga, accompanied  by  Dr.  Vita  and  three  Greeks.  He  and  his  com- 
panions remained  with  the  king  seventeen  days.  Emin  asked  the  king  for  permission  to 
pass  through  his  territory  towards  Zanzibar.  The  king,  upon  hearing  this  request,  ordered 
the  visitors  to  return  the  way  they  came,  and  declared  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Europeans.  King  Mwanga  is  a  youth  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  has  a  thousand 
wives.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  Turkish  and  at  other  times  an  Arab  costume,  and  often 
reverts  to  the  native  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Emin  Bey,  when  the  king  ordered 
him  to  return  the  way  he  came,  went  back  to  Wadelai,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  Mwan- 
ga's  country.  The  Somali  states  that  the  messengers  despatched  from  Zanzibar  to  carry  in- 
formation to  Emin  Bey  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  gone  with  an  expedition  by  way  of  the  Congo 
River  to  effect  his  rescue  were  detained  in  Unyanyembe  by  the  king,  who  was  indisposed 
to  allow  them  to  proceed." 


8AVAGE  AND  CIVILIZKI)   WAHFAHE, 


3l»5 
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French,  English,  Italian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  several  African  languages, 
is  a  great  scientist  and  a  prudent  and  careful  commander  of  his  people. 
At  last  accounts  he  had  with  him  ten  white  Egyptian  officers,  fifteen 
black  non-commissioned  officer,  twenty  Coptish  clerks,  and  three  hun- 
dred Egyptian  soldiers  with  their  families. 

"  The  rank  of  bey  in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  service  corresponds 

to  that  of  colonel  in  our  lan- 
guage, while  pasha  or  pacha 
is  the  equivalent  of  general. 
Since  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  province 
Emin  has  l)een  promoted  ;  he 
was  then  Emin  Bey  and  is  now 
Emin  Pasha.  It  is  the  Ori- 
ental custom  to  put  the  title 
after  the  name  instead  of  be- 
fore it ;  just  as  we  might  say 
Smith  General,  or  Brown  Ma- 
jor." 

''  And  can't  Emin  Pasha 
get  away  from  where  he  is  f ' 
one  of  the  youths  asked. 

''Certainly,  if  he  came  with 
a  small  bo<ly  of  picked  men 
and  with  reliable  guides,"  was 
the  reply.  "  But  he  could  not 
get  awa\^  with  all  his  people 
and  their  families,  and  he  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  desert  them. 
They  have  been  faithful  to 
him,  and  he  believes  in  rewarding  fidelity  with  fidelity. 

"  lie  cannot  come  away  through  Uganda,"  Doctor  Bronson  explained, 
"  because  the  new  king,  Mwanga,  would  not  let  him  pass.  He  cannot 
go  through  Unyoro  because  the  king  of  that  country  is  leagued  with 
Mwanga  to  keep  out  all  white  men,  and  kill  them  if  they  persist  in  enter- 
ing his  territory.  There  is  a  route  through  Masai  land,  north  of  Lake 
Victoria,  but  it  would  be  unsafe,  as  the  King  of  Uganda  would  be  sure 
to  hear  of  an  expedition  there  and  take  measures  to  stop  it.  He  might 
travel  westward  to  the  Congo  or  one  of  its  tributaries  without  much 
danger  of  interference,  but  he  has  no  provisions  and  too  little  ammuni- 
tion to  defend  himself  and  his  people  in  case  of  hostility." 


NATIVE   WARRIOR   IN   EMIN    PASHa's   PROVINCE. 


EMIN   PASHAS  IJOYKUNMKNT 


r/.>; 


'•Ami  I  8up|K)Si»  Mr.  Stanley  is  p»iii;r  to  rarry  nmmunitinn,  trade* 
pHNis,  ami  money  to  Einin  Pjislia,"  siii<l  one  of  the  youn^  aiHliloi-s. 

*•  lie  has  lKH»n  enpi^e<l  for  that  obji'ct/'  rt»|>lie<l  the  I)<K-tor.  **  The 
eost  of  the  exiMxlition  is  to  be  jmid  partly  by  the  Kjiryptian  pivemment 
and  jmrlly  by  liberal  gentlemen  in  (in»aU  I'ritain.  Mr.  William  Maekin- 
non,  a  wealthy  Scotchman,  has  contributtnl  one  hundre<l  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  enterprise,  and  other  gentlemen  have  given  fni»ly  to  the 
good  work. 


TH»     KI>U    or    INmitO    AMI    |||«i    i.tl«r    I  l-IIM. 


**  I  call  it  gixnl  work,"  he  continiHNl, '*  Ih^mis^,  atv<»nlini:  to  iill  ac- 
o»unts,  Kinin  Tasha  has  cn^atinl  a  incnlel  goviTiunent  in  the  middle  of 
Africa,  and  gn»atly  lK»nefite<l  the  |»eople  under  his  ciuirin*.  He  ha.s  mu|>- 
prease<l  slavery  and  slave-tniding,  tau^^ht  numy  UM*ful  employments  to 
tin*  natives,  develo|MHl  airricultun»,  the  raising  of  i*attle  and  other  indun- 
trie?i,  and  almost  entin^ly  put  an  emi  to  crime  of  all  .s«»rls.  The  pr«»Mnce 
ih  divitUnl  into  distri(*ts,  each  of  which  has  a  military  station  in  its  cen- 
tre, when*  the  taxes  in  grain  ami  cattlt»  an»  paid.  Lido,  the  capital,  in  a 
\^ell-budt  town,  with  a  fortificali<m  for  its  defeniv,  and  the  siinitary  ar- 
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hinderance  to  commerce.  This  rail- 
way will  be  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley estimates  its  cost  and  equipment 
at  something  less  than  five  millions 
of  dollars,  or  one  million  pounds  ster- 
ling. He  estimates  its  annual  revenue 
from  freight  alone  at  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  while  the  i>assenger 
business  would  not  be  an  unimpor- 
tant item.  The  up-freights  would 
consist  of  cotton  cloth,  beads,  wire, 
muskets,  gunpowder,  cutlery,  china- 
ware,  iron,  and  other  African  '  trade- 
goods,'  while  the  down-freights  would 
include  ivory,  palm-oil,  ground-nuts, 
hippopotamus  teeth  and  hides,  rub- 
ber, beeswax,  gum  copal,  monkey  and 
other  skins,  and  several  kinds  of  fine  woods  used  in  cabinet-making. 
Doubtless  other  products  of  Central  Africa  would  come  into  market 
which  are  now  unknown  in  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  says  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Congo  basin  that 
would  have  their  outlet  through  the  Congo  railway  are  more  than  five 
thousand  miles  in  length,  draining  a  country  of  more  than  a  million 
square  miles,  much  of  which  is  well  peopled.  The  free  State  of  Congo,  as 
defined  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  includes  a  territory  of  one  million  five 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  square  miles,  Avith  a  population  estimated  at 
forty-two  million  six  hundred  and  eight  thousand.  North  of  the  Congo 
State  is  the  French  possession  of  sixty-two  thousand  square  miles  and  two 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  south  is  the  Portuguese  territory  of  thirty  thousand  seven 
hundred  square  miles  and  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  So  you 
see  tlie  Congo  State,  which  our  friend  has  created,  is  one  third  the  area 
of  the  United  States  and  more  than  one  half  its  population. 

"  And  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  a 

dinner  which  was  given  to  liim  by  the  Lotos  Club  of  New  York,  in 

November,  1880.     I  will  read  an  extract  from  it,  with  your  permission." 

Everybody  signified  a  desire  to  hear  it,  Avhereupon  Doctor  Bronson 

read  as  follows : 
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"  I  set  out  to  Africa  intending  to  complete  Livingstone's  explorations,  also  to 
settle  the  Nile  problem  as  to  where  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  were,  as  to  whether 
Lake  Victoria  consisted  of  one  lake,  one  body  of  water,  or  a  number  of  shallow 
lakes ;  to  throw  some  light  on  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Albert  Nyanza,  and  also  to  dis- 
cover the  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganika,  and  then  to  find  out  what  strange,  raysteri- 
ons  river  this  was  which  Livingstone  saw  at  Nyangwe — whether  it  were  the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  or  the  Congo.  Edwin  Arnold,  the  author  of  *  The  Light  of  Asia,'  said, 
'  Do  you  think  you  can  do  all  this  ?'  *  Don't  ask  me  such  a  conundrum  as  that. 
Put  down  the  funds  and  tell  me  to  go.  That's  all.'  And  he  induced  Lawson, 
the  proprietor,  to  consent.     The  funds  were  had,  and  I  went. 

*'  First  of  all  we  settled  the  problem  of  the  Victoria ;  that  it  was  one  body  of 
water;  that  instead  of  being  a  cluster  of  shallow  lakes  or  marshes,  it  was  one 
body  of  water,  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles  in  extent.  AVhile 
endeavoring  to  throw  light  upon  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Albert  Nyanza,  we  discovered 
a  new  lake,  a  much  superior  lake  to  the  Albert  Nyanza — the  Dead  Locust  Lake — 
and  at  the  same  time  Gordon  Pasha  sent  his  lieutenant  to  discover  and  circum- 
navigate the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  he  found  it  to  be  only  a  miserable  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  because  Baker,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  had  stood  on  the  brow  of  a 
high  plateau  and,  looking  down  on  the  dark-blue  waters  of  Albert  Nyanza,  cried, 
romantically  :  *  I  see  it  extending  indefinitely  towards  the  southwest !'  *  Indefi- 
nitely '  is  not  a  geographical  expression,  gentlemen. 

"We  found  that  there  was  no  outlet  to  the  Tanganika,  although  it  was  a 
sweet-water  lake.  After  settling  that  problem,  day  after  day,  as  we  glided  down 
the  strange  river  that  had  lured  and  bewildered  Livingstone,  we  were  in  as  much 
doubt  as  Livingstone  had  been  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter  and  said :  '  I  will 
never  be  made  black  man's  meat  for  anything  less  than  the  classic  Nile.'  After 
travelling  four  hundred  miles  we  came  to  the  Stanley  Falls,  and  beyond  them  we 
saw  the  river  deflect  from  its  Nileward  course  towards  the  northwest.  Then  it 
turned  west,  and  visions  of  towers  and  towns  and  strange  tribes  and  strange  na- 
tions broke  upon  our  imagination,  and  we  wondered  what  we  were  going  to  see, 
when  the  river  suddenly  took  a  decided  turn  towards  the  southwest,  and  our  dreams 
were  terminated.  We  saw  then  that  it  was  aiming  directly  for  the  Congo,  and 
when  we  had  propitiated  some  natives  whom  we  encountered  by  showing  them 
crimson  beads  and  polished  wire  that  had  been  polished  for  the  occasion,  we  said : 
*  This  for  your  answer.  What  river  is  this  V  *  Why,  it  is  the  river,  of  course.' 
That  was  not  an  answer,  and  it  required  some  persuasion  before  the  chief,  bit  by 
bit,  digging  into  his  brain,  managed  to  roll  out  sonorously  the  words :  *  It  is  the 
Ko-to-yah  Congo ' — *  It  is  the  river  of  Congoland.' 

"  Alas  for  our  classic  dreams !  Alas  for  Crophi  and  Mophi,  the  fabled  foun- 
tains of  Herodotus !  Alas  for  the  banks  of  the  river  where  Moses  was  found  by 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh !  This  is  the  parvenu  Congo  I  Then  we  glided  on  and 
on,  past  strange  nations  and  cannibals — not  past  those  nations  which  have  their 
heads  under  their  arms — for  eleven  hundred  miles,  until  we  arrived  at  a  circular 
extension  of  the  river,  and  my  last  remaining  white  companion  called  it  the  Stanley 
Pool,  and  then,  five  months  after  that,  our  journey  ended. 

*'  After  that  I  had  a  very  good  mind  to  come  back  to  America  and  say,  like  the 
Queen  of  Uganda,  *  There,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?'     But  you  know  the  fates  would 
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not  permit  me  to  come  over  in  1878.  The  very  day  I  landed  in  Europe,  the  King 
of  Italy  gave  me  an  express  train  to  convey  me  to  France,  and  the  very  moment  I 
descended  from  it  at  Marseilles,  there  were  three  ambassadors  from  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  asking  me  to  go  back  to  Africa. 

"  *  What !  Back  to  Africa  ?  Never  !  I  have  come  for  civilization.  I  have 
come  for  enjoyment.  I  have  come  for  love,  for  life,  for  pleasure.  Not  L  Go 
and  ask  some  of  those  people  you  know  who  have  never  yet  been  to  Africa,  I 
have  had  enough  of  it.'  *  Well,  perhaps,  by  and  by — '  *  Ah,  I  don't  know  what 
will  happen  by  and  by,  but  just  now,  never,  never!  Not  for  Rothschild's 
wealth !' 

"  I  was  received  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  and  it  was  then  I  began 
to  feel,  *  Well,  after  all,  I  have  done  something,  haven't  I  ?'  1  felt  superb.  But 
you  know  I  have  always  considered  myself  a  republican.  I  have  those  bullet- 
riddled  flags  and  those  arrow-torn  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  I  carried  in 
Africa  for  the  discovery  of  Livingstone,  and  that  crossed  Africa,  and  I  venerate 
those  old  flags.  I  have  them  in  London,  now  jealously  guarded  in  the  secret  re- 
oesses  of  my  cabinet.  I  allow  only  my  best  friends  to  look  at  them,  and  if  any  of 
you  gentlemen  ever  happen  in  at  my  quarters,  1  will  show  them  to  you. 

"  After  I  had  written  my  book,  *  Through  the  Dark  Continent,'  I  began  to 
leature,  using  these  words :  *  I  have  passed  through  a  land  watered  by  the  largest 
river  of  the  African  continent,  and  that  land  knows  no  owner.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient.  You  have  cloths  and  hardware  and  glassware  and  gunpowder, 
and  those  millions  of  natives  have  ivory  and  gums  and  rubber  and  dyestuffs,  and 
in  barter  there  is  good  profit. 

"  *  The  King  of  the  Belgians  commissioned  me  to  go  to  that  country.  My  ex- 
pedition when  we  started  from  the  coast  numbered  three  hundred  colored  people 
and  fourteen  Europeans.  W^e  returned  with  three  thousand  trained  black  men 
and  three  hundred  Europeans.  The  first  sum  allowed  to  me  was  $60,000  per  year, 
but  it  has  ended  at  something  like  $700,000  a  year.  Thus  you  see  the  progress 
of  civilization.  We  found  the  Congo  having  only  canoes.  To-day  there  are  eight 
steamers.  It  was  said  at  first  that  King  Leopold  was  a  dreamer.  lie  dreamed  he 
could  unite  the  barbarians  of  Africa  into  a  confederacy  and  call  it  a  free  state ; 
but  on  February  25,  1886,  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  America  also,  ratified  an  act 
recognizing  the  territories  acquired  by  us  to  be  the  free  and  independent  State  of 
the  Congo.' 

**  Perhaps  when  the  members  of  the  Lotos  Club  have  reflected  a  little  more 
upon  the  value  of  what  Livingstone  and  Leopold  have  been  doing,  they  will  also 
agree  that  these  men  have  done  their  duty  in  this  world,  and  in  the  age  that  they 
live,  and  that  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  great  sacrifices 
they  have  made,  to  the  benighted  millions  of  dark  Africa." 

Here  the  Doctor  paused  to  enable  his  listeners  to  ponder  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  their  hero  had  accomplished, 
and  also  to  wait  for  any  question  which  might  be  asked.  The  first  inter- 
rogatory referred  to  Mr.  Stanley's  present  mission  to  Africa,  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  his  lecturing  tour  in  America. 
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"  What  is  he  going  to  Africa  for  now  ?"  said  one  of  the  youths.  "  I 
have  read  that  it  is  to  relieve  somebody  who  is  shut  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  country  and  can't  get  out." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  in  order  to  have  you  com- 
prehend the  situation  I  must  give  you  a  little  explanation. 

"  Most  of  you  know,"  the  Doctor  continued,  "  about  the  rebellion  in 
the  Soudan  country  several  years  ago  by  which  Egypt  lost  her  possessions 
in  Central  Africa,  and  her  power  was  completely  overthrown  in  a  region 
that  she  had  held  for  more  than  sixty  years,  or  had  conquered  since  that 
time.  Khartoum  was  captured.  General  Gordon  was  killed,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  became  independent  of  the  khedive.  Many  of 
the  white  men  in  the  country  were  forced  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
rebels  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  as  escape  was  next  to  impossible. 


KMIN  PASHA. 
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"  This  was  the  case  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Soudan,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevailed  farther  south. 
The  equatorial  province  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  was  entirely  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  the  belief  was  general 
that  its  governor,  Emin  Bey,  had  been  killed  by  the  rebels.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  1886  news  came  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  maintained 
his  position  in  a  hostile  country  through  the  fidelity  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  that  remained  with  him.  He  was  short  of  ammunition  and  desti- 
tute of  many  other  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  people,  his 
soldiers  were  in  rags,  and  he  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  much  longer  unless  rehef  was  sent  to  him." 


BLACKSMITH  S  FORGE  AMD   BELLOWS. 


One  of  the  youths  asked  how  the  news  was  brought  from  Emin's 
province  so  that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  get  it. 

"  It  was  brought,"  was  the  reply,  "  by  Dr.  Junker,  a  Russian  scientist, 
who  was  with  Emin  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection.  You  remember 
King  Mtesa  of  Uganda,  whom  Mr.  Stanley  converted  to  Christianity 
and  who  asked  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  instruct  his  people  i 
Well,  the  missionaries  went  there  and  were  well  received,  but  before 
they  had  accomplished  anything  of  consequence  Mtesa  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mwanga.  The  son  was  opposed  to  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  very  soon  after  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  he  imprisoned  the 
missionaries  and  ordered  all  of  his  people  who  had  embraced  Christianity 
to  be  put  to  death.    Bishop  Hannington,  who  had  gone  from  England 
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to  take  charge  of  the  mission  work  in  Central  Africa,  was  killed  by  or- 
ders of  Mwanga,  and  all  white  men  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Junker  came  through  Uganda  on  his  way  to  the  sea-coast, 
but  he  was  brought  ostensibly  as  a  slave  by  an  Arab  trader.  Mwanga 
heard  that  there  was  a  white  man  in  the  Arab  merchant's  caravan,  but 
when  the  merchant  told  him  that  it  was  a  slave  he  had  bought,  and  ex- 
hibited the  captive  tied  with  the  rest  of  the  slaves,  the  king  made  no 
objection.  He  was,  no  doubt,  so  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  white  man 
in  captivity  and  disgrace  that  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  him."  * 


•  Since  the  above  was  written  a  telegram  has  been  received  from  Zanzibar,  April  15lh, 
which  says  :  **  A  Somali  trader  from  the  Uganda  country  has  arrived  here  bearing  advices 
from  EmlD  Bey.  He  was  established,  when  the  trader  left,  at  Wadelai.  north  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  He  had  two  small  steamers  plying  on  the  White  Nile  and  on  the  lake.  In  No- 
vember, which  was  four  months  later  than  the  advices  brought  by  Dr.  Junker,  Emin  Bey 
visited  the  King  of  Unyoro.  who  was  a  six  days'  journey  from  Uganda.  Emin  Bey  was 
accompanied  on  this  journey  by  Dr.  Vita  Hassan,  ten  Egyptian  officers,  three  Greeks,  and 
four  negroes.    Subsequently  he  asked  Mwanga,  the  King  of  Uganda,  to  receive  him.    The 
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"  What  is  the  nationality  of  Emin  ?"  queried  Fred ;  "  and  why  is  he 
sometimes  called  Emin  Bey  and  sometimes  Emin  Pasha  ?" 

"  Emin  is  his  Egyptian  name,"  answered  Doctor  Bronson,"  but  the  gen- 
tleman is  of  Austrian  birth  and  his  real  name  is  Dr.  Schnitzler.  He  was 
an  Austrian  physician  at  the  Turkish  court  at  one  time;  afterwards  he 
went  to  Egypt,  and  in  1877  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  equa- 
torial province  of  Egypt.  He  is  about  forty-two  years  old,  tall  and  thin, 
very  near-sighted,  and  a  most  accomplished  linguist ;  he  speaks  German, 


king  said  he  would  willingly  receive  him  if  he  came  without  followers.  Emin  Bey  there- 
upon went  to  King  Mwanga, accompanied  by  Dr.  Vita  and  three  Greeks.  He  and  his  com- 
panions remained  with  the  king  seventeen  days.  Emin  asked  the  king  for  permission  to 
pass  through  his  territory  towards  Zanzibar.  The  king,  upon  hearing  this  request,  ordered 
the  visitors  to  return  the  way  they  came,  and  declared  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Europeans.  King  Mwanga  is  a  youth  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  has  a  thousand 
wives.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  Turkish  and  at  other  times  an  Arab  costume,  and  often 
reverts  to  the  native  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Emin  Bey,  when  the  king  ordered 
him  to  return  the  way  he  came,  went  back  to  Wadelai,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  Mwan- 
ga's  country.  The  Somali  states  that  the  messengers  despatched  from  Zanzibar  to  carry  in- 
formation to  Emin  Bey  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  gone  with  an  expedition  by  way  of  the  Congo 
River  to  effect  his  rescue  were  detained  in  Unyanyembe  by  the  king,  who  was  Indisposed 
to  allow  them  to  proceed." 


SAVAGE  AND  CIVILIZED  WARFARE. 
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Before  leaving  Cairo,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Junker, 
Mr.  Stanley  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  in  London,  in 
which  he  explained  the  objects  of  the.  expedition  as  follows : 

"  The  expedition  is  non-military — ^that  is  to  say,  its  purpose  is  not  to  fight,  de- 
stroy, or  waste :  its  purpose  is  to  save,  to  relieve  distress,  and  to  carry  comfort 
Erain  Pasha  may  be  a  good  man,  a  brave  officer,  and  a  gallant  fellow,  deserving  of 
a  strong  effort  of  relief;  but  I  decline  to  believe,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
gather  from  any  one  in  England  an  impression  that  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  the  few 
hundreds  under  him,  would  overbalance  the  lives  of  thousands  of  natives,  and  the 
devastation  of  immense  tracts  of  country  which  an  expedition  strictly  military 
would  naturally  cause.  The  expedition  is  a  mere  powerful  caravan,  armed  with 
rifles  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  safe  conduct  of  the  ammunition  to  Emin 
Pasha,  and  for  the  more  certain  protection  of  this  people  during  the  retreat  home. 
But  it  also  has  means  of  purchasing  the  friendship  of  tribes  and  chiefs,  of  buying 
food,  and  paying  its  way  liberally." 

The  point  where  he  expects  to  meet  Emin  Pasha  is  purposely  kept 
secret,  but  it  will  probably  be  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Albert,  unless 
King  Mwanga  threatens  trouble,  in  which  case  the  march  may  be  di: 
rected  to  Wadelay,  on  the  White  Nile.  Stanley's  fighting  force,  in  case 
he  is  opposed  by  hostile  natives,  will  consist  of  sixty  Soudanese  soldiers, 
in  addition  to  the  Zanzibaris,  Somalis,  and  other  east  and  west  coast  na- 
tive, enlisted  in  his  expedition.  When  he  went  to  Cairo  he  specially 
requested  that  a  small  force  of  Soudanese  should  be  placed  at  his  com-  ^ 
mand.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  out  of  a  large  number  who  of- 
fei-ed  their  services  sixty  picked  men  were  chosen.  These  men  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  larger  part  of  the  force  with 
which  Egypt  held  her  Central  African  provinces.  It  was  of  such  soldiers 
as  these  that  Emin  Pasha  wrote  these  words  last  year : 

"  Deprived  of  the  most  necessary  things,  for  a  long  tiipe  without  any  pay,  my 
men  fought  valiantly,  and  when  at  last  hunger  weakened  them,  when,  after  nine- 
teen days  of  incredible  privations  and  sufferings,  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
when  the  last  torn  leather  of  the  last  boot  had  been  eaten,  then  they  cut  a  way 
through  the  midst  of  their  enemies  and  succeeded  in  saving  themselves.  If  ever 
I  had  any  doubts  of  the  negro,  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Amadi  would  have 
proved  to  me  that  the  black  race  is  in  valor  and  courage  inferior  to  no  other,  while 
in  devotion  and  self-denial  it  is  superior  to  many.  Without  any  orders  from  ca- 
pable officers,  these  men  performed  miracles,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the 
Egyptian  government  worthily  to  show  its  gratitude  to  my  soldiers  and  officers." 

On  the  long  march  between  Stanley  Falls  and  Lake  Albert,  or  War 
delay,  these  soldiers  will  perform  guard  and  police  duty  for  the  expedi- 
tion, and  will  defend  it  if  attacked.  Stanley  also  carries  a  machine-gun 
of  the  Maxim  pattern,  which  Avas  specially  constructed  so  as  to  be  carried 
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"  And  I  suppose  Mr.  Stanley  is  going  to  carry  ammunition,  trade 
goods,  and  money  to  Emin  Pasha,"  said  one  of  the  young  auditors. 

"  He  has  been  engaged  for  that  object,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  The 
cost  of  the  expedition  is  to  be  paid  partly  by  the  Egyptian  government 
and  partly  by  liberal  gentlemen  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  William  Mackin- 
non,  a  wealthy  Scotchman,  has  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  enterprise,  and  other  gentlemen  have  given  freely  to  the 
good  work. 
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"  I  call  it  good  work,"  he  continued,  "  because,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, Emin  Pasha  has  created  a  model  government  in  the  middle  of 
Africa,  and  greatly  benefited  the  j^eople  under  his  charge.  He  has  sup- 
pressed slavery  and  slave-trading,  taught  many  useful  employments  to 
the  natives,  developed  agriculture,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  other  indus- 
tries, and  almost  entirely  put  an  end  to  crime  of  all  sorts.  The  province 
is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  military  station  in  its  cen- 
tre, where  the  taxes  in  grain  and  cattle  are  paid.  La^lo,  the  capital,  is  a 
weU-built  town,  with  a  fortification  for  its  defence,  and  the  sanitary  ar- 
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rangeraents  are  of  the  most  perfect  character.  ^  Everything  at  Lado  is 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Emin  Pasha,  and  his  subjects  have 
learned  to  love  him  for  the  good  he  has  done  them. 

"  If  Emin  Pasha  should  be  forced  to  flee  or  surrender,  the  country 
would  speedily  fall  into  its  old  ways,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave- 
trade  would  be  renewed ;  consequently  Mr.  Stanley's  mission  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  missionary  enterprise,  and  we  should  all  hope  for  its  com- 
plete success.  We  shall  know  more  about  it  after  we  have  been  awhile 
in  England,  as  Mr.  Stanley  is  naturally  reticent  about  his  plans,  and,  in 
fact,  cannot  make  them  very  definitely  until  he  arrives  there.  So  we 
will  drop  the  subject  for  the  present,  and,  if  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness, it  will  be  well  for  us  to  adjourn." 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the  society  made  its  final  ad- 
journment, but  we  may  be  sure  that  its  sessions  wUl  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  attended  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Southampton  our  friends  said  good- 
bye to  Mr.  Stanley,  with  many  wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  journey 
to  the  Dark  Continent.  In  response  to  their  friendly  words  Mr.  Stanley 
made  cordial  expression  of  his  pleasure  at  having  mate  their  acquaint- 
ance, which  he  hoped  to  renew  about  a  year  later,  if  all  should  go  well 
with  him  and  his  expedition. 

Mr.  Stanley  remained  about  three  weeks  in  England,  busily  occupied 
with  preparations  for  his  journey,  and  making  a  hasty  trip  to  Brussels 
to  confer  with  King  Leopold,  who  placed  the  Congo  fleet  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Congo  State  generally  at  the  explorer's  disposal.  The  sup- 
plies, ammunition,  and  other  material  were  shipped  from  England  direct 
to  the  Congo,  and  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded  to  Zanzibar,  by  way  of  Cairo, 
to  engage  men  for  the  expedition.  What  he  accomplished  there  is  best 
told  in  the  following  letter  from  his  pen : 

"  On  arriving  at  Zanzibar  I  found  our  agent,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  had  managed 
everything  so  well,  with  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Holmwood,  the  acting  ccfnsul-gen- 
eral,  that  the  expedition  was  almost  ready  for  embarkation.  The  steamer  Madura^ 
of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  in  the  harbor,  provisioned 
and  watered  for  the  voyage.  The  goods  for  barter  and  transport  animals  were  on 
board.  There  were  a  few  things  to  be  done,  however ;  such  as  arranging  with  the 
famous  Tippu-Tib  about  our  line  of  conduct  towards  one  another.  Tippu-Tib  is 
a  much  greater  man  to-day  than  he  was  in  the  year  1877,  when  he  escorted  my 
caravan,  preliminary  to  our  voyage  down  the  Congo.  lie  has  invested  his  hard- 
earned  fortune  in  guns  and  powder.  Adventurous  Arabs  have  flocked  to  his 
standard  until  he  is  now  an  uncrowned  king  of  the  region  between  Stanley  Falls 
and  Tanganika  Lake,  commanding  many  thousands  of  men  inured  to  fighting  and 
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wild  equatorial  life.  If  I  discovered  hostile  intentions  in  him  my  idea  was  to  give 
him  a  wide  berth,  for  the  ammunition  I  had  to  convoy  to  Emin  Pasha,  if  captured 
and  employed  by  him,  would  endanger  the  existence  of  the  infant  State  of  the 
Congo,  and  imperil  all  our  hopes.  Between  Tippu-Tib  and  Mwanga,  King  of 
Uganda,  there  was  only  a  choice  of  the  frying-pan  and  the  fire.  It  was  with  due 
caution  that  I  sounded  Tippu-Tib  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  and  I  found  hiiu 
fully  prepared  for  any  eventuality,  to  fight  or  to  be  employed.  I  chose  the  latter, 
and  we  proceeded  to  business.  You  will  please  understand  that  his  aid  was  not 
required  to  enable  me  to  reach  Emin  Pasha,  or  to  show  the  road  to  Wadelay,  or 
Lake  Albert,  which  is  a  region  he  knows  nothing  about.  There  are  four  roads 
available  from  the  Congo ;  two  of  them  were  in  Tippu-Tib's  power  to  close,  the 
remaining  two  were  clear  of  his  influence.  But  Dr.  Junker  informed  me  at  our 
Cairo  interview  that  Emin  Pasha  had  about  seventy-five  tons  of  ivory  with  him. 
So  much  ivory  would  amount  to  £60,000,  at  eight  shillings  per  pound.  The 
subscription  of  Egypt  to  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Fund  is  large  for  her  present 
state  of  depressed  finances.  In  this  ivory  we  have  a  possible  means  of  re- 
couping the  sum  paid  out  of  her  treasury,  with  a  large  sum  left  towards  defray- 
ing expenses,  and  perhaps  leaving  a  handsome  balance.  Why  not  attempt  the 
carriage  of  this  ivory  to  the  Congo  ?  Accordingly  I  wished  to  engage  Tippu-Tib 
and  his  people  to  assist  me  in  conveying  this  ivory.  After  a  good  deal  of  bar- 
gaining I  entered  into  a  contract  with  him,  by  which  he  agreed  to  supply  six  hun- 
dred carriers  at  £6  per  loaded  head  each  round  trip,  from  Stanley  Falls  to  Lake 
Albert  and  back.  Thus,  if  each  carrier  carries  seventy  pounds  weight  of  ivory, 
one  round  trip  will  bring  to  the  fund  £13,200  net  at  Stanley  Falls. 

**  On  the  conclusion  of  this  contract,  which  was  entered  into  in  the  presence  of 
the  British  consul-general,  I  broached  another  subject  with  Tippu-Tib  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty,  King  Leopold.     Stanley  Falls  station  was  established  by  me  in 
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''  Please  tell  us  exactly  where  Masai  Land  is,"  said  the  doctor,  "  so 
that  we  shall  know  what  you  are  describing." 

"  It  is  that  part  of  Africa  east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  and  of  a  line  drawn  through  that  lake  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  each 
way  north  and  south  of  it.  Vasco  di  Gama,  who  first  sailed  around  the 
Cai)e  of  Good  Hope,  landed  on  the  coast  of  this  region  and  was  near  be- 
ing wrecked  on  the  reefs  of  Mombasa,  which  is  its  principal  port.  The 
place  is  mentioned  in  a  Portuguese  book  published  in  1530,  and  a  curi- 
ous fact  is  that  there  was  even  at  that  early  date  a  rumor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  snow-clad  mountains  that  were  never  seen  by  a  white 
man  until  1848.  In  fact,  from  the  time  of  Vasco  di  Gama  down  to 
1842  hardly  anything  was  added  to  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
world." 

"  Are  you  sure  about  the  mention  of  the  high  mountains  in  that 
Portuguese  book  ?" 

"Entirely  so,"  was  the  reply.  "Mr.  Thomson,  the  author  of 
'  Through  Masai  Land,'  quotes  from  it  as  follows :  '  West  of  Mombasa  is 
the  Mount  Olympus  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  exceedingly  high,  and  beyond 
it  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile.' 
The  Mount  Olympus  which  is  thus  mentioned  is  quite  likely  Kiliman- 
jaro ;  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  not  yet  easy  to  locate,  as  they  have 
not  thus  far  been  found  by  explorers.  They  may  possibly  exist  in  some 
of  the  hitherto  untraversed  regions  on  the  southern  borders  of  Abys- 
sinia." 

Fred  wished  to  know  who  was  the  first  white  man  to  find  the  snow- 
clad  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 

"  A  German  missionary  named  Krapf  came  to  Mombasa  in  1842  in 
search  of  a  way  to  open  Eastern  Africa  to  Christianity.  He  began 
studying  the  tribes  and  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  aided  in 
that  work  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Rebmann.  In  1847  the  latter,  accom- 
panied by  only  eight  men,  made  an  expedition  from  the  coast  as  far  as 
tlie  desert  region  beyond  the  rich  littoral  belt,  and  reached  the  broken 
country  in  the  direction  of  Kilimanjaro.  In  1848  he  made  another 
journey  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  famous  mountain,  though  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  back  when  still  forty  miles  from  its  summit.  The 
good  man  was  accompanied  by  only  nine  porters,  and  his  only  weapon 
was  an  umbrella." 

"  Only  an  umbrella !"  exclaimed  Fred,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  only  an  umbrella,  as  he  thought  it  quite  enough  for  a  peace- 
loving  missionary  to  carry.    But  he  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind 
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ture  all  persons  raiding  the  territory  for  slaves,  and  to  disperse  all  bodies  of  men 
who  may  be  justly  suspected  of  violent  designs.  He  is  to  abstain  from  all  slave- 
traffic  below  the  falls  himself,  and  to  prevent  all  in  his  command  from  trading  in 
slaves.  In  order  to  insure  a  faithful  performance  of  his  engagements  with  the 
State,  a  European  officer  is  to  be  appointed  Resident  at  the  falls.  A  breach  of  any 
article  in  the  contract  being  reported,  the  salary  is  to  cease. 

"  Meantime,  while  I  was  engaged  in  these  negotiations,  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  paid 
four  months'  advance  wages  to  six  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  boys  enlisted  in 
the  relief  expedition,  and  as  fast  as  each  batch  of  fifty  men  was  satisfactorily  paid, 
a  barge  was  hauled  alongside,  the  men  were  duly  embarked,  and  a  steam-launch 
towed  the  barge  to  the  transport.  By  three  p.m.  all  hands  were  on  board,  and  the 
steamer  moved  off  to  a  more  distant  anchorage.  By  midnight  Tippu-Tib  and  his 
people  and  every  person  connected  with  the  expedition  were  on  board,  and  at  day- 
break next  day,  the  25th  of  February,  the  anchor  was  lifted,  and  we  steamed  away 
towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  So  far  there  has  not  been  a  hitch  in  any  arrangement.  Difficulties  have  been 
smoothed  as  if  by  magic.  Everybody  has  shown  the  utmost  sympathy  and  been 
prompt  with  the  assistance  required.  The  officers  of  the  expedition  were  kept 
fully  employed  from  morning  to  evening  at  laborious  tasks  connected  with  the 
repacking  of  the  ammunition  for  Emin  Pasha's  force.  Letters  were  also  sent 
by  myself  to  Emin  Pasha,  acquainting  him  with  our  mission  and  the  probable 
time  of  our  arrival  at  Lake  Albert,  with  directions  as  to  the  locality  we  should 
aim  for.  Tippu-Tib  likewise  sent  couriers  to  Stanley  Falls  to  acquaint  his  peo- 
ple of  his  departure  by  sea  round  the  Cape  to  the  Congo,  with  orders  to  con- 
centrate in  readiness  at  the  falls." 
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Before  leaving  Cairo,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Junker, 
Mr.  Stanley  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  in  London,  in 
which  he  explained  the  objects  of  the  expedition  as  follows : 

"  The  expedition  is  non-military — that  is  to  say,  its  purpose  is  not  to  fight,  de- 
stroy, or  waste :  its  purpose  is  to  save,  to  relieve  distress,  and  to  carry  comfort. 
Emin  Pasha  may  be  a  good  man,  a  brave  officer,  and  a  gallant  fellow,  deserving  of 
a  strong  effort  of  relief;  but  I  decline  to  believe,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
gather  from  any  one  in  England  an  impression  that  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  the  few 
hundreds  under  him,  would  overbalance  the  lives  of  thousands  of  natives,  and  the 
devastation  of  immense  tracts  of  country  which  an  expedition  strictly  military 
would  naturally  cause.  The  expedition  is  a  mere  powerful  caravan,  armed  with 
rifles  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  safe  conduct  of  the  ammunition  to  Emin 
Pasha,  and  for  the  more  certain  protection  of  this  people  during  the  retreat  home. 
But  it  also  has  means  of  purchasing  the  friendship  of  tribes  and  chiefs,  of  buying 
food,  and  paying  its  way  liberally." 

The  point  where  he  expects  to  meet  Emin  Pasha  is  purposely  kept 
secret,  but  it  will  probably  be  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Albert,  unless 
King  Mwanga  threatens  trouble,  in  which  case  the  march  may  be  di: 
rected  to  Wadelay,  on  the  White  Nile.  Stanley's  fighting  force,  in  case 
he  is  opposed  by  hostile  natives,  will  consist  of  sixty  Soudanese  soldiers, 
in  addition  to  the  Zanzibaris,  Somalis,  and  other  east  and  west  coast  na- 
tives, enlisted  in  his  expedition.  When  he  went  to  Cairo  he  specially 
requested  that  a  small  force  of  Soudanese  should  be  placed  at  his  com-  ^ 
mand.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  out  of  a  large  number  who  of- 
fered their  services  sixty  picked  men  were  chosen.  These  men  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  larger  part  of  the  force  with 
which  Egypt  held  her  Centi'al  African  provinces.  It  was  of  such  soldiers 
as  these  that  Emin  Pasha  wrote  these  words  last  year : 

"  Deprived  of  the  most  necessary  things,  for  a  long  time  without  any  pay,  my 
men  fought  valiantly,  and  when  at  last  hunger  weakened  them,  when,  after  nine- 
teen days  of  incredible  privations  and  sufferings,  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
when  the  last  torn  leather  of  the  last  boot  had  been  eaten,  then  they  cut  a  way 
through  the  midst  of  their  enemies  and  succeeded  in  saving  themselves.  If  ever 
I  had  any  doubts  of  the  negro,  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Amadi  would  have 
proved  to  me  that  the  black  race  is  in  valor  and  courage  inferior  to  no  other,  while 
in  devotion  and  self-denial  it  is  superior  to  many.  Without  any  orders  from  ca- 
pable officers,  these  men  performed  miracles,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the 
Egyptian  government  worthily  to  show  its  gratitude  to  my  soldiers  and  officers." 

On  the  long  march  between  Stanley  Falls  and  Lake  Albert,  or  Wa- 
delay, these  soldiers  will  perform  guard  and  police  duty  for  the  expedi- 
tion, and  will  defend  it  if  attacked.  Stanley  also  carries  a  machine-gun 
of  the  Maxim  pattern,  which  was  specially  constructed  so  as  to  be  carried 
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by  porters.  If  the  explorer  has  occasion  to  show  the  natives  that  the 
gun  will  fire  six  hundred  shots  a  minute,  and  that  it  will  kill  a  hippopot- 
amus or  sink  a  canoe  at  a  distance 
of  a  mile,  he  thinks  the  weapon  will 
acquire  a  prestige  which  will  make 
the  savage  glad  to  renounce  any  idea 
of  attempting  to  impede  his  party 
with  their  poor  spears  and  arrows. 
Lieutenant  Stairns,  an  officer  in  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  British  army, 
who  accompanies  Stanley,  has  special 
charge  of  the  Maxim  gun. 

Two  members  of  Stanley's  party, 
who  have  been  among  King  Leo- 
pold's agents  on  the  Congo,  went  di- 
rectly from  Liverpool  to  the  Congo 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  about  three 
hundred  porters  to  assist  in  trans- 
porting the  goods  around  the  Living- 
stone cataract  to  Stanley  Pool,  where 
the  Upper  Congo  fleet  was  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  expe- 
dition. Mr.  Stanley  estimates  that  his  progress  on  the  land  march  will 
not  be  greater  than  six  to  ten  miles  a  day. 

The  expedition  reached  Banana  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  same  day  re-embarked  on  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  International  Association,  which  were  awaiting  the  expe- 
dition. On  the  19th  the  expedition  anchored  at  Boma,  the  seat  of  the 
general  administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  a  cordial  reception 
was  given  the  whole  body.  Mr.  Stanley  was  confident  of  the  success  of 
his  enterprise,  and  hoped  that  by  June  or  July  he  would  be  able  to  ren- 
der effectual  assistance  to  Emin  Pasha.  The  Congo  Association  had 
arranged  to  victual  the  expedition  from  Matada  to  Leopoldville.  The 
expedition  left  Boma  on  March  21,  arrived  at  Matada  on  the  22d,  and 
there  disembarked,  the  river  being  unnavigable  thence  to  Leopoldville, 
on  account  of  the  Livingstone  Falls.  The  expedition  was  to  proceed  on 
foot  for  eighteen  days  along  the  falls  to  Leopoldville,  where  Mr.  Stanley 
was  to  be  met  by  four  steamers  belonging  to  the  Congo  State.  The 
English  and  French  mission  stations  of  the  Upper  Congo  had  also  been 
requested  to  place  their  steamers  at  his  service. 
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Mr.  Stanley's  plans  for  a  railway  around  the  Livingstone  Falls,  on 
the  Lower  Congo,  have  aroused  the  Portuguese,  who  fear  the  effects  of 
the  new  line  of  commerce.  They  have  begun  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  San  Paulo  de  Loanda  up  the  valley  of  the  Bengo  Kiver  to 
Ambaca,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  English  and 
American  engineers  are  in  charge  of  the  w^ork,  and  they  hope  to  com- 
plete the  line  in  about  three  years.  The  railway  can  hardly  be  called  a 
rival  of  Mr.  Stanlej^'s,  as  it  is  a  long  way  south  of  the  Congo,  and  its 
principal  uses  will  be  to  preserve  the  local  trade  which  centres  at  Am- 
baca, and  prevent  its  diversion  to  the  stations  of  the  Congo  State.  The 
surveys  for  the  Congo  railway  are  in  progress  while  these  pages  are  in 
the  printer's  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MORE  AFRICAN  STUDIES.  —  MASAI  LAND.  — EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOMBASA 
COAST.— MOUNT  KILIMANJARO.— ITS  DISCOVERERS  AND  EXPLORERS.— HER- 
MANN'S UMBRELLA.— THOMSON'S  EXPEDITION  AND  ITS  OBJECT— FRERE  TOWN 
AND  MOMBASA— JOURNEY  TO  MASAI  LAND.— HOSTILITY  OF  THE  NATIVES.— 
NARROW  ESCAPES.— MASAI  WARRIORS  AND  THEIR  OCCUPATIONS.— MANNERS 
AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.— THOMSON  AS  A  MAGICIAN.— JOHNSTON'S 
KILIMANJARO  EXPEDITION.— HEIGHT  AND  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  GREAT 
MOUNTAIN.— MANDARA  AND  HIS  COURT— SLAVE-TRADING.-MASAI  W^OMEN.— 
SURROUNDED  BY  LIONS.— BISHOP  HANNINGTON.— STORY  OF  HIS  DEATH  IN 
UGANDA. 

IT  was  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  that  Frank  and 
Fred  had  provided  themselves  with  a  parcel  of  books  which  were  to 
constitute  the  reading-matter  for  the  voyage, "  Through  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent "  being  of  the  number.  Transatlantic  travellers  generally  carry 
four  or  five  times  as  many  books  as  they  can  possibly  read  during  their 
transit  over  the  ocean,  and  our  young  friends  were  no  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  They  were  so  absorbed  with  the  readings  which  have  just  been 
described,  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  steamer,  that  they 
gave  little  attention  to  books  other  than  the  interesting  volume  under 
consideration. 

But  they  were  not  to  be  thwarted  in  their  determination  to  inform 
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themselves  about  Africa,  and,  after  the  voyage  was  over,  devoted  all  the 
time  they  could  spare  to  the  perusal  of  the  books  which  had  been  left 
unopened  during  the  voyage.  Frank  busied  himself  with  "Through 
Masai  Land,"  a  journey  of  exploration  among  the  snow-clad  volcanic 
mountains  and  strange  tribes  of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  while  Fred 
perused  the  life  of  Bishop  Hannington  and  the  account  of  his  mission  to 
the  people  of  Uganda.  As  for  Doctor  Bronson,  he  contented  himself 
with  keeping  an  eye  on  the  progress  of  the  youths  in  their  readings  and 
in  turning  the  leaves  of  "  The  Kilimanjaro  Expedition,"  a  volume  which 
describes  the  work  of  an  expedition  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
for  the  study  of  the  region  around  Mount  Kilimanjaro  in  eastern  Africa, 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 


DOORWAY  OF  A   HOUSE   AT   MOMBASA. 


"  What  can  you  tell  us  about  Masai  Land  ?"  said  the  Doctor  to  Frank, 
one  morning  while  they  were  at  breakfast. 

"  It's  a  remarkable  country,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  though  one  of  the 
parts  of  Africa  earliest  known  to  travellers,  so  far  as  its  coast  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  one  of  the  latest  to  be  explored.  The  routes  from  Zanzi- 
bar to  Lakes  Tanganika,  Victoria,  and  Nyassa,  and  the  Zambezi  country 
are  now  pretty  well  known  and  almost  as  familiar  to  the  reading  public 
as  the  road  from  London  to  Brighton,  but  Masai  Land  was  until  very  re- 
cently practically  unknown." 
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"  Please  tell  us  exactly  where  Masai  Land  is,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  so 
that  we  shall  know  what  5'^ou  are  describing." 

"  It  is  that  part  of  Africa  east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  and  of  a  line  drawn  through  that  lake  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  each 
way  north  and  south  of  it.  Vasco  di  Gama,  who  first  sailed  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  landed  on  the  coast  of  this  region  and  was  near  be- 
ing wrecked  on  the  reefs  of  Mombasa,  which  is  its  principal  port.  The 
place  is  mentioned  in  a  Portuguese  book  published  in  1530,  and  a  curi- 
ous fact  is  that  there  was  even  at  that  early  date  a  rumor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  snow-clad  mountains  that  were  never  seen  by  a  white 
man  until  1848.  In  fact,  from  the  time  of  Vasco  di  Gama  down  to 
1842  hardly  anything  was  added  to  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
world." 

"Are  you  sure  about  the  mention  of  the  high  mountains  in  that 
Portuguese  book  ?" 

"Entirely  so,"  was  the  reply.  "Mr.  Thomson,  the  author  of 
*•  Through  Masai  Land,'  quotes  from  it  as  follows :  *  West  of  Mombasa  is 
the  Mount  Olympus  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  exceedingly  high,  and  beyond 
it  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile.' 
The  Mount  Olympus  which  is  thus  mentioned  is  quite  likely  Kiliman- 
jaro ;  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  not  yet  easy  to  locate,  as  tbey  have 
not  thus  far  been  found  by  explorers.  They  may  possibly  exist  in  some 
of  the  hitherto  untraversed  regions  on  the  southern  borders  of  Abys- 
sinia." 

Fred  wished  to  know  who  was  the  first  white  man  to  find  the  snow- 
clad  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 

"  A  German  missionary  named  Krapf  came  to  Mombasa  in  1842  in 
search  of  a  way  to  open  Eastern  Africa  to  Christianity.  He  began 
studying  the  tribes  and  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  aided  in 
that  work  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Eebmann.  In  1847  the  latter,  accom- 
panied by  only  eight  men,  made  an  expedition  from  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  desert  region  beyond  the  rich  littoral  belt,  and  reached  the  broken 
country  in  the  direction  of  Kilimanjaro.  In  1848  he  made  another 
journey  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  famous  mountain,  though  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  back  when  still  forty  miles  from  its  summit.  The 
good  man  was  accompanied  by  only  nine  porters,  and  his  only  weapon 
was  an  umbrella." 

"  Only  an  umbrella !"  exclaimed  Fred,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  only  an  umbrella,  as  he  thought  it  quite  enough  for  a  peace- 
loving  missionary  to  carry.    But  he  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind 
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later  on,  as  we  find  hira  arming  his  porters  with  guns  and  increasing 
their  numbers,  though  he  still  adhered  to  the  old  weapon  of  his  first  trip. 
In  one  part  of  his  journal,  on  his  third  expedition,  he  says :  '  It  often 
rained  the  livelong  night,  with  myself  and  people  lying  in  the  open  air 
without  any  other  shelter  than  my  solitary  umbrella.'  But  it  is  notice- 
able that  as  soon  as  he  began  to  arm  his  men  he  got  into  trouble,  as  his 
third  expedition  was  robbed  of  everything  it  possessed  and  Rebmann 
was  forced  to  retreat  in  great  distress  to  the  coast. 

"  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Rebmann  in  exploration,"  continued 
Frank,  "  but  his  work  was  followed  up  by  his  companion.  Dr.  Krapf. 
The  latter  started  in  1851  to  found  a  mission  in  the  interior,  but  was 
driven  back  with  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  He  tells  how  at  one 
time  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  who  did  not  stop  at  the  gunshots  fired 
at  them.  They  pressed  on  and  on,  and  finally,  when  the  situation  was 
becoming  desperate,  the  doctor  opened  his  umbrella,  which  so  frightenetl 
the  scoundrels  that  they  fled  in  terror. 

"  Several  explorers,  missionaries,  and  others  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Kilimanjaro,  but  rarely  beyond  it,  in  the  thirty  years  fol- 
lowing 1851,  and  each  of  them  found  the  journey  more  difficult  than  had 
been  the  case  with  his  predecessor,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  na- 
tives and  the  Arab  traders.    In  1882  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
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sent  an  expedition  under  command  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  Central  Africa,  where  he  had  made  some  extensive 
explorations.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  purely  geographical, 
Mr.  Thomson  being  instructed  to  ascertain  if  a  practicable  direct  route 
for  European  travellers  could  be  found  from  any  one  of  the  ports  of  East 
Africa  to  Lake  Victoria,  to  examine  Mount  Kenia,  to  gather  all  possible 
data  for  a  map  of  the  region,  and  obtain  general  information  concerning 
the  country  and  its  character,  people,  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
story  of  what  he  did  on  this  expedition  is  told  in  '  Through  Masai 
Land.' " 

''  Of  course  he  went  first  to  Zanzibar,"  said  Fred ;  "  that  seems  to  be 
the  starting-point  for  nearly  every  expedition  for  exploring  Eastern 
Africa." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  not  only  went  first  to  Zanzibar,  but  he 
outfitted  his  expedition  at  that  point  and  hired  most  of  his  porters  among 
the  Zanzibaris.  Then  he  went  up  the  coast  to  Mombasa,  which  he  made 
his  starting-point  for  the  land  journey ;  he  took  a  few  of  the  coast  na- 
tives from  Mombasa  as  porters,  but  did  not  find  them  as  satisfactory  as 
the  Zanzibaris.  Among  the  head  men  that  he  engaged  for  his  expedi- 
tion were  several  who  had  served  with  Stanley  in  his  journey  across  the 
continent,  including  Manwa  Sera  and  Kach^che,  the  detective.  He  was 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  former,  as  he  proved  altogether  lazy  and 
indifferent  to  his  duties ;  hd  prided  himself  so  much  on  his  service  with 
Stanley  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  purely  ornamental  personage  while 
with  Mr.  Thomson.  Kacheche  was  somewhat  better,  and  as  chief  of  the 
commissary  department  he  did  very  well.  Mr.  Thomson's  chief  assist- 
ant was  a  Maltese  sailor  named  James  Martin,  who  was  unable  to  read 
or  write,  but  he  had  a  liberal  amount  of  common-sense  that  served  him 
in  place  of  education.  During  the  whole  journey  there  was  never  a  sin- 
gle unpleasantness  between  Mr.  Thomson  and  Martin,  which  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  thing  in  African  travel." 

"  How  did  they  go  from  Zanzibar  to  Mombasa  ?"  Fred  inquired. 

*'  They  went  in  Arab  dhows,"  Frank  answered,  "  and  had  a  very  un- 
comfortable voyage.  But  as  the  distance  is  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  or  two  degrees  of  latitude,  it  did  not  last  long,  and  the  whole  party 
was  landed  safely.  Mombasa  is  on  an  island ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek  which  separates  it  from  the  mainland  is  a  settlement  known  as 
Frere  Town." 

"  Tve  read  about  that  place,"  said  Fred.  "  It  was  founded  in  accord- 
ance with  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  when  he  went  to  Zanzibar  in 
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1873  to  try  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England  supplied  the  money,  and  the  station  was  established  and  put 
in  charge  of  several  missionaries.  Liberated  slaves  taken  by  British 
cruisers  along  the  coast  were  sent  to  Frere  Town,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
after  the  settlement  was  made  not  less  than  five  hundred  had  been  sent 
there.  The  natives  of  the  neighborhood  were  attracted  to  the  place,  the 
population  increased,  and  Frere  Town  may  now  be  considered  the  princi- 
pal station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Africa.  At  least  that's 
what  I've  read  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Hannington." 

"  You're  quite  right,"  said  Frank,  "  and  Mr.  Thomson  received  more 
help  from  the  missionaries  in  setting  out  for  Masai  Land  than  he  did 
from  the  Arab  authorities  of  Zanzibar.  Several  of  the  men  that  he  hired 
at  Zanzibar  had  failed  to  appear  when  the  expedition  started,  and  he  man- 
aged to  fill  their  places  with  men  from  Frere  Town.  In  addition  to  his 
assistant,  head  men,  cooks,  and  personal  attendants,  he  had  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  porters  laden  ^vith  the  goods  and  belongings  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Twenty-nine  carried  beads,  thirty-four  iron,  brass,  and  copper 
wire,  fourteen  cloth,  fifteen  personal  stores,  nine  books,  boots,  etc.,  six 
scientific  instruments,  photographic  apparatus  and  the  like,  and  ten  were 
laden  with  tents  and  tent  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  and  articles  for  the 
table.  Then  there  were  ten  Askari,  or  soldiers,  and  several  boys  who 
were  ex|)ected  to  be  useful  in  various  ways. 

"  He  had  the  usual  trouble  with  his  porters  for  the  first  few  days  on 
the  road,  and  his  soldiers  were  very  busy  hunting  up  deserters  and  keep- 
ing the  lines  in  order.  The  men  engaged  at  Mombasa  and  Frere  Town 
were  worse  than  the  Zanzibaris,  the  latter  being  more  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  work,  and  besides  they  were  already  a  good  distance  from 
home.  Every  morning  the  bugle  was  sounded  and  the  procession  start- 
ed, the  English  flag  being  carried  in  front  to  denote  its  nationality  to  aU 
whom  they  might  meet  on  the  way.  At  night  the  camp  was  made  in 
open  ground,  where  no  one  could  leave  without  being  seen,  and  the  guards 
had  orders  to  shoot  any  one  who  should  try  to  get  away.  These  orders 
were  given  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  porters,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  frightening  them  rather  than  with  any  intention  of  killing  them. 
The  order  had  a  good  effect,  and  the  men  were  kept  under  control." 

"  I  can't  understand  how  it  is,"  said  Fred,  "  that  men  wiU  engage  to 
go  on  an  expedition  and  then  run  away  from  it  at  the  first  chance.  Of 
course  I  know  there  are  timid  persons  who  are  brave  at  a  distance  and 
cowardly  when  danger  is  near,  but  this  wholesale  desire  to  desert  I  can- 
not comprehend." 
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"  Evidently  that  is  peculiar  of  Africans  more  than  of  any  other  peo- 
ple," the  youth  replied,  "  since  all  explorers  tell  the  same  story.  You  re- 
member how  it  was  with  Mr.  Stanley,  both  when  he  left  Zanzibar  and 
later  when  he  started  from  Ujiji  and  Nyangwe.  In'  the  first  place 
many  scoundrelly  fellows  enlist  solely  to  get  the  advance  pay  and  not 
Avith  any  intention  of  keeping  their  agreement.  Then,  secondly,  all 
sorts  of  wild  stories  are  told  by  the  natives  of  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  a  caravan  passes,  or  where  it  stops  for  a  day  or  two,  so 
that  the  fears  of  the  ignorant  men  are  wrought  upon.  In  Mr.  Thom- 
son's case  the  people  at  Mombasa  and  Frere  Town  filled  the  heads  of 
his  porters  with  the  most  horrible  stories  of  the  cruelties  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Masai  Land,  and  said  they  were  going  to  certain  death.  This 
alarmed  them  very  greatly,  and  even  a  Avhite  man  would  have  had  good 
reason  to  hesitate.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Arab  caravans  that  had 
ventured  into  the  interior  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  this  expedition 
had  met  Avith  disaster ;  all  of  them  had  lost  men  or  been  robbed  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  goods,  and  one  caravan  lost  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred men,  or  one  third  its  entire  strength. 

"  Mr.  Thomson  found  that  the  Masai  warriors  came  quite  near  the 
coast  in  their  marauding  expeditions,  and  several  of  the  Wa-kamba  vil- 
lages in  the  region  back  of  Frere  Town  had  been  plundered.  The  Wa- 
kamba  people  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep ;  they  drive 
these  herds  into  zeribas  or  stockades,  at  night,  to  prevent  their  capture, 
in  raids  by  the  Masai.  The  stories  of  these  raids  continued  to  alarm 
Mr.  Thomson's  porters,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  watchfulness,  two  of  his 
men  managed  to  get  away.  The  attempts  at  desertion  were  effectually 
stopped  by  the  circulation  of  a  report  that  the  Masai  had  occupied  the 
road  in  the  rear,  so  that  all  stragglers  and  deserters  would  meet  certain 
death.  From  that  time  forward  the  men  were  kept  in  their  places 
through  fear  of  being  massacred,  if  once  out  of  protection  of  the  fight- 
ing-men of  the  expedition." 

Frank  paused  a  few  moments,  and  gave  Fred  an  opportunity  for  an- 
other question. 

"  You  remarked,"  said  Fred, "  that  the  early  explorers  of  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  met  with  little  opposition,  Reb- 
mann  being  accompanied  by  only  eight  porters  and  weaponed  with  an 
umbrella.  How  does  it  happen  that  later  travellers  have  found  the 
country  so  much  more  difficult  of  access  ?" 

"  I  forgot  to  explain  that  part  of  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  When  Reb- 
mann  and  Krapf  made  their  journeys  the  Arabs  had  not  penetrated  the 
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country  with  their  slave-hunting  expeditions,  and  consequently  the  peo- 
ple had  not  been  called  to  practise  the  art  of  war.  In  the  last  thirty 
years  the  Arabs  have  pushed  far  into  the  interior  of  Masai  Land,  just  as 
they  have  pushed  beyond  Lake  Tanganika  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Congo.  They  have  made  war  upon  the  natives,  burning  their  villages, 
devastating  their  fields,  killing  those  who  opposed  them  and  carrying 
their  captives  into  slavery.  The  terrible  scenes  described  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, in  the  accounts  of  his  work  and  travels,  have  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  the  region  which  has  Mombasa  for  its  seaport, 
and  thousands  of  slaves  have  been  shipped  from  that  place  to  points 
where  they  could  find  a  market.  The  English  cruisers  along  the  coast 
keep  a  sharp  watch  for  the  Arab  slave-dhows,  and  Avhen  any  slaves  are 
liberated  they  are  taken  to  Frere  Town,  as  you  already  know." 

"  The  Arabs  set  the  various  tribes  to  warring  against  each  other," 
said  the  Doctor,  who  had  been  a  listener  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
youths,  "  and  were  always  ready  to  buy  prisoners  no  matter  from  which 
side  they  were  taken.  It  was  estimated  that  for  every  slave  that  reached 
a  market,  at  least  four  persons  were  killed  or  perished  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Many  were  killed  in  the  attacks  upon  the  villages,  many  of  those 
who  escaped  captivity  perished  of  hunger  in  the  forest  or  deserts  where 
they  fled  for  refuge,  and  of  those  carried  away  as  slaves,  not  half  ever 
reached  the  coast.  They  died  on  the  road,  of  hunger  or  fatigue,  or  were 
killed  by  their  owners  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  travel." 

*'  Did  the  Arabs  sometimes  leave  the  weak  and  sickly  ones  by  the 
roadside,  when  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  caravans,  or  did 
they  always  kill  them  ?"  Fred  inquired. 

"  Sometimes  they  left  them  to  die  or  recover,  as  best  they  might,  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  how  he  saw  groups  of  dying  people  with  slave- 
yokes  about  their  necks,  near  the  road  where  he  travelled.  Some  of  the 
slave-traders  were  tender-hearted  enough  not  to  take  life  wantonly,  but 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  Those  who  looked  upon  the  dreadful 
traffic  purely  in  the  light  of  business  made  it  a  rule  to  kill  every  slave 
who  could  not  keep  up  with  the  caravan.  They  did  so  not  from  any 
special  delight  in  the  killing,  but  because  it  spurred  the  survivors  on  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  the  march,  and  never  to  yield  as  long  as  there 
was  power  to  drag  one  foot  before  the  other.  Sometimes  they  tied 
the  unfortunate  ones  to  trees  and  left  them  to  perish  ;  Dr.  Livingstone 
came  frequently  upon  instances  of  this  barbarity  of  the  Arab  slave- 
dealers," 

''  The  people  had  thus  a  double  incentive  to  learn  how  to  make  war," 
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the  Doctor  continued,  "  as  soon  as  the  Arabs  began  to  come  among  them. 
They  endeavored  to  capture  each  other,  as  a  matter  of  gain,  and  then 
they  wanted  to  defend  their  homes  and  themselves.  They  became  very 
jealous  of  the  advent  of  strangers,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  travellers 
needed  much  larger  escorts  than  formerly.  Strange  to  say,  they  had  no 
particular  desire  to  stop  the  slave-trade,  and  they  readily  listened  to  the 
Arabs,  who  told  them  that  the  presence  of  Englishmen  in  the  country 
would  interfere  with  the  traffic.  Of  course  the  weak  and  small  tribes 
suffered  most  by  the  Arab  devastation;  the  strong  tribes  found  the 
slave-trade  profitable,  and  thus  all  the  influence  was  in  favor  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Along  the  coast  towns  of  Africa,  and  in  the  interior  districts, 
you  will  find  many  a  chief  who  mourns  the  day  when  the  foreigners 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade,  and  thus  interfered  with  an  industry  which 
^e  had  found  profitable. 

"  And  now,"  he  remarked, "  we  will  return  to  Mr.  Thomson  and  his 
journey  into  Masai  Land.    Frank  has  the  floor." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Frank  went  on  with  his  story. 

"  After  passing  the  fertile  belt  along  the  coast,  the  expedition  entered 
a  desert  region  where  the  sun  was  so  hot,  shade  so  scanty,  and  water  so 
scarce,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  all  the  marches  during  the  night. 
The  men  suffered  terribly  from  thirst,  as  the  most  of  them,  with  charac- 
teristic African  improvidence,  drank  up  in  an  hour  or  so  the  supply  of 
water  which  had  been  intended  for  two  days.  One  night  Mr.  Thomson 
started  out  to  find  water,  as  his  people  were  in  a  desperate  condition. 
He  found  no  water,  but  lost  his  way  and  was  unable  to  return  to  camp. 
He  says  it  ^vas  the  first  time  he  was  ever  lost  in  the  desert ;  a  feeling  of 
awe  took  possession  of  him  and  he  saw  lions  in  every  bush.  Very  so6n 
he  heard  the  roar  of  a  lion,  and  then  his  sensations  were  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable. He  wandered  aimlessly  about;  he  fired  his  gun  repeat- 
edly, but  heard  no  response.  At  last  he  was  about  to  lie  down,  in  de- 
spair, when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  gun  to  which  he  responded  with  his 
last  remaining  cartridge.  Following  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
came,  he  met  a  search-pai-ty  that  had  gone  to  find  him.  When  he 
reached  camp  he  had  been  eighteen  hours  on  his  feet,  without  food  and 
with  very  little  water." 

"  And  what  did  his  people  do  without  water  ?"  Fred  inquired. 

"  Water  was  found  the  next  day,"  Frank  explained,  "  but  not  until 
some  of  the  men  had  so  broken  down  that  they  could  not  go  farther,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  send  water  to  revive  them.  After  passing  the  des- 
ert belt  they  entered  a  mountain  region,  where  water  was  abundant  and 
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the  natives  were  friendly.  It  is  the  region  of  the  Wa-teita,  and  consists  of 
a  series  of  slopes  around  the  Ndara  Mountain.  The  Wa-teita  have  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  they  raise  Indian  com,  sugar-cane,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  similar  articles,  and  have  been  able  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Masai,  chiefly  through  the  security  of  their  position  and 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  a  station  among  this  people,  and  the  natives  appear  to  take 
kindly  to  his  instruction. 

"  Mr.  Thomson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Wa-teita  wom- 
en, who  anoint  themselves  with  oil,  from  head  to  foot,  and  would  con- 
sider their  toilet  incomplete  without  it.  They  pull  out  their  eyelashes 
and  eyebrows,  file  their  teeth  into  points,  and  then  cover  their  necks 
with  string  upon  string  of  beads,  so  that  they  can  hardly  turn  their 
heads.  On  neck,  shoulders,  and  waist,  a  belle  of  the  Wa-teita  carries 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds'  weight  of  beads,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  beads  are  an  important  article  of  commerce  among  the  traders  who 
go  from  the  coast  to  that  country. 

"  When  a  man  of  the  Wa-teita  wishes  to  marry  he  arranges  the  pre- 
liminaries with  the  girl's  father,  and  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  number  of 
cows.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  is  completed  the  girl  runs  away,  and 
hides  among  distant  relatives  until  such  time  as  her  betrothed  can  find 
her  hiding-place,  and  catch  her.    Then  he  engages  some  of  his  friends, 
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who  cany  her  home  on  their  shoulders,  with  a  great  deal  of  singing  and 
dancing.  When  they  reach  home  the  bridal  couple  are  shut  up  in  their 
house  for  three  days,  without  food ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  bride  is 
carried  to  her  father's  house  by  a  party  of  girls,  and  after  a  while  re- 
turns to  the  home  of  her  husband  and  the  ceremonies  are  over. 


A  WKDDINO-DANCE. 


"  Leaving  this  region,  the  expedition  passed  through  a  belt  of  forest, 
and  came,  at  length,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  the  famous 
Mount  Oljrmpus  of  Africa,  already  mentioned.  Perhaps  Doctor  Bron- 
son  will  tell  us  something  about  it,  as  he  has  been  reading  Mr.  John- 
ston's book,  describing  the  exploration  to  it." 

"  A  very  interesting  book  it  is,  though  less  so  to  the  general  reader 
than  to  the  scientific  one.  Mr.  Johnston  is,  as  you  know,  a  naturalist, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  his  special  line  of  study. 
The  English  Koyal  Geographical  Society  paid  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  instructed  Mr.  Johnston  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tain for  at  least  six  months,  and  make  collections  of  the  floral,  animal, 
and  other  products  of  the  region,  as  close  to  the  snow-line  as  was  con- 
veniently possible." 

"From  that  I  suppose  that  the  mountain  is  capped  with  snow," 
Fred  remarked,  as  the  doctor  paused  a  moment. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  Kilimanjaro  has  an  elevation  of  18,880  feet, 
and  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  The  mountain  has  two 
peaks ;  Kibo,  the  higher  of  these  peaks,  has  the  elevation  I  mentioned, 
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while  the  other — Kimawenzi — attains  an  altitude  of  16,250  feet.  These 
peaks  are  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  surrounding  mountains,  but  none  of 
the  others  reach  above  the  snow-line.  Both  Kibo  and  Kimawenzi  are 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  the  whole  region  round  about  was 
-  evidently  thrown  up  by  volcanic  or  earthquake  action,  ages  and  ages 
ago.  In  a  direct  hue  the  great  mountain  is  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  coast,  but  by  the  tortuous  lines  of  African 
travel  the  distance  is  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 

"  Mr.  Johnston  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  his  way  to  Kilimanjaro  in 
April,  1884,  and  after  some  delay  in  outfitting  his  expedition  took  the 
route  by  way  of  Mombasa.  His  troubles  with  porters  and  natives  were 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Thomson,  so  that  a  repetition  of  his  story  is  un- 
necessary. He  relates  that  on  several  occasions  his  camp  was  surrounded 
with  hons  at  night,  and  though  the  brutes  did  no  damage,  they  kept  up 
a  tremendous  roaring  which  effectually  prevented  all  sleeping.  One 
night  the  roar  was  continuous,  and  the  voices  of  no  less  than  ten  of  these 
animals  were  counted ;  on  the  next  morning  the  tracks  in  the  soft  earth 
around  the  camp  indicated  that  a  whole  troop  of  lions  had  been  present. 
Mr.  Johnston  noticed  that  whenever  a  lion  was  approaching  the  camp, 
and  before  he  had  given  warning  of  his  presence  by  a  roar,  the  birds  in 
the  trees  set  up  a  nervous  twittering.  The  approach  of  other  wild  beasts 
at  night  was  notified  in  the  same  way. 

*^  The  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro  between  the  elevations  of  three  thousand 
and  seven  thousand  feet  are  occupied  by  an  agricultural  people ;  their 
chief  is  called  Mandara  and  the  name  of  the  country  is  Chaga.  Through 
his  intimacy  with  the  Arab  slave4ealers  Mandara  had  become  avaricious, 
and  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  from  Mr.  Johnston,  as  he  had  from  previous 
visitors.  The  explorer  described  the  monarch  as  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  of  dignified  bearing  and  fine  figure.  He  looked  more 
like  a  North  American  Indian  than  a  native-bom  African,  as  his  cheek- 
bones were  high  and  his  nose  hooked,  while  his  mouth  was  broad  and 
thin-lipped  and  his  chin  rounded  and  resolute.  The  lobes  of  his  ears  had 
been  bored  and  distended  so  that  each  contained  a  ring  of  wood  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  custom  of  boring  the  ears  and  subsequently 
distending  them  prevails  in  Chaga,  and  very  often  the  distended  lobe 
almost  touches  the  shoulder  of  its  owner. 

"  Mr.  Johnston  purchased  a  site  for  his  plantation  after  some  bargain- 
ing, and  then  settled  down  to  work.  Mandara  presented  the  stranger 
with  a  cow  and  some  goats  and  sheep,  the  Zanzibari  porters  built  houses, 
a  kitchen  garden  was  started  with  a  great  variety  of  seeds  of  the  tropi- 
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cal  and  temperate  zones,  and  before  a 
week  had  passed  the  explorer  was  eating 
a  salad  of  Ws  own  growing.  At  first  he 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  attendants 
of  Mandara's  court,  who  came  daily  to 
him  on  begging  excursions.  He  sus- 
pected that  they  were  sent  by  the  chief, 
but  assumed  in  an  interview  with  that 
dignitary  that  such  was  not  the  6ase. 
By  a  little  diplomacy  he  managed  to 
win  the  monarch's  favor,  at  least  for  a 
time,  and  compel  his  annoyers  to  stay 
away. 

"He  found  the  nights  cool  at  the 
elevation  where  his  plantation  was  situ- 
ated; at  daylight  the  temperature  was 
a  little  above  fifty  degrees,  but  it  rose 
steadily  with  the  sun  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. The  air  was  pure  and  dry,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  says  that  but  for  the  occa- 
sional troubles  with  his  neighbors  the  life 
on  the  mountain  slope  would  have  been  delightful.  On  certain  days  the  i 
natives  held  markets,  at  which  he  bought  various  supplies  for  his  people; 
he  rarely  did  any  purchasing  himself,  but  left  the  business  to  his  head 
men,  as  the  natives  invariably  sought  to  cheat  him  in  bargaining. 

"  Mr.  Johnston  had  brought  two  men  from  Zanzibar  to  assist  him  in 
collecting  birds  and  plants,  but  they  proved  of  no  use,  and  had  to  be  dis- 
charged and  sent  back  to  the  coast.  Consequently  all  the  labor  of  col- 
lecting fell  upon  himself,  and  he  was  very  actively  employed  during 
every  day  of  his  stay  in  Chaga.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
Mandara,  who  begged  constantly  for  anything  he  wanted,  and  would 
havd  soon  reduced  his  visitor  to  a  condition  of  beggary.  At  one  time  he 
cut  off  all  supplies  of  food,  forbidding  his  people  to  sell  anything  to  the 
strangers,  and  placing  a  cordon  of  fighting-men  around  Mr.  Johnston's 
settlement  to  make  sure  that  his  orders  were  obeyed.  He  finally  be- 
came so  troublesome  that  the  explorer  moved  his  camp  to  another  dis- 
trict, where  the  chief  was  more  amiable,  though  not  less  inclined  to  beg." 
"  Did  he  get  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ?"  one  of  the  youths  in- 
quired. 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  he  was  unable  to  ascend  to  the  top,  but  on 
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two  occasions  he  reached  the  snow-line,  at  a  height  of  16,315  feet,  which 
was  higher  than  any  of  the  natives  had  ever  been.  As  the  height  by 
survey  is  estimated  at  18,880  feet,  he  was  within  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  desired  point.  Vegetation  ends  at  15,000  feet,  and  from 
that  point  to  the  snow-line  the  mountain  consists  of  large  boulders,  broken 
rocks,  and  sand.  Mr.  Johnston  says  the  ascent  as  far  as  he  went  is  quite 
easy  when  compared  with  that  of  other  great  moimtains  of  the  world, 
but  he  was  not  properly  equipped  for  the  effort,  and  his  men  were  un- 
willing to  tempt  the  demons  that  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  peak.  He 
was  bitterly  disappointed  at  his  inability  to  gaze  into  the  extinct  crater 
of  Kilimanjaro,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  that  honor  for  some  future 
traveller. 

"  By  the  end  of  six  months  in  the  country  around  the  great  mountain 
he  was  out  of  funds,  and,  as  money  is  needed  for  hving  in  Africa  quite  as 
much  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  he  was  obUged  to  return  to  Zan- 
zibar. On  the  road  to  the  coast  he  encountered  a  band  of  the  dreaded 
Masai  warriors,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in  great  danger  of  an  attack. 
How  he  prevented  it  is  best  told  in  his  own  words : 

"  They  called  on  two  or  three  of  our  men  to  advance  and  confer  with  them,  so 
Kiongw^,  Ibrahim,  and  Bakari  went.  After  asking  various  questions  as  to  who  I 
was,  where  I  came  from,  and  whither  I  was  going,  the  Masai  leader  inquired,  ^  Had 
we  any  sickness  ?*  This  query  aroused  a  happy  but  sadly  un veracious  thought  in 
my  mind.  *  Tell  him,'  I  said  to  Kiongwe,  in  Sw^ili,  a  language  the  Masai  do  not 
understand,  *  tell  him  we  have  small-pox.'  Kiongw6  grasped  the  idea  and  said  to 
the  Masai  captain,  with  well-feigned  vexation,  *  Yes,  we  have  a  man  suffering  from 
the  white  disease '  (the  Masai  name  for  small-pox).  *  Show  him,'  the  leader  replied, 
at  the  same  time  moving  several  yards  off.  I  immediately  dragged  forward  an  Al- 
bino, who  was  a  porter  in  my  caravan — a  wretched  pink-and-white  creature,  with 
tow-colored  hair  and  mottled  skin.  The  Masai  at  once  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  this  is  a 
bad  disease — ^look  1  it  has  turned  the  poor  man  white !'  Then  he  shouted  out  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  us,  nor  would  they  take  anything  from  our  in- 
fected goods.  One  concession  alone  they  asked,  and  this  we  readily  granted, 
which  was  that  we  would  not  follow  too  closely  on  their  footsteps  l^st  they  might 
get  our  *  wind '  and  catch  the  disease.  And  with  this  they  turned  around,  rejoined 
their  fellows,  called  up  their  herd  of  cows  and  donkeys,  and  slowly  wended  their 
way  up  the  hilly  path.  In  half  an  hour's  time  the  last  Masai  had  disappeared,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  them." 

."  And  now,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  "  as  we  have  seen  Mr.  Johnston 
safely  on  his  return  from  the  exploration  of  Kilimanjaro  and  the  ascent 
of  that  famous  mountain,  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  journey 
to  Masai  Land." 

Under  this  hint  Frank  proceeded : 
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"  We  left  Mr.  Thomson  among  the  Wa-teita  people  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,"  said  the  youth, ''  and  from  there  he  went  to  Chaga 
and  to  the  court  of  the  chief  Mandara.  Very  unwisely  he  showed  his 
property  to  Mandara,  who  immediately  coveted  nearly  everything,  and 
managed  to  squeeze  out  a  great  deal  by  way  of  tribute.  The  explorer 
did  not  tarry  long  with  this  exacting  ruler,  but  pushed  on  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  the  Masai.  On  the  threshold  of  their  country 
he  met  a  band  of  warriors  and,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was  hospitably 
received,  though  not  until  he  had  gone  through  an  elaborate  ceremony 
by  which  he  and  the  chief  of  the  band  were  made  blood  brothers.  The 
amount  of  tribute  he  was  to  pay  was  then  negotiated,  and,  unhappily  for 
him,  it  proved  very  heavy. 

"The  good  feeling  only  lasted  a  short  time,  as  the  news  was  re- 
ceived that  a  German  expedition  which  had  entered  the  country  a  few 
days  before  had  had  a  fight  with  the  Masai,  and  blood  had  been  shed  on 
both  sides.  The  whole  country  rose  in  arms  against  the  Englishman,  and 
he  was  forced  to  retreat  across  the  border.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  left  his  camp,  his  men  moving  in  perfect  silence  and  very  fearful  lest 
one  of  their  donkeys  should  bray  and  thus  show  that  the  caravan  was 
stealing  away.  Fortunately  the  animals  followed  the  silent  example  of 
their  masters,  and  the  retreat  was  safely  accomplished. 

"  Leaving  his  men  in  camp  in  a  safe  place,  Mr.  Thomson  returned  to 
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the  coast  to  obtain  a  fresh  stock  of  goods  with  which  to  attempt  again  a 
journey  through  Masai  Land.  On  his  return  he  had  the  good-fortune  to 
find  a  large  caravan  belonging  to  some  coast  traders  who  were  going  in 
his  direction,  and  after  a  little  negotiation  he  arranged  to  join  his  forces 
with  theirs.  Thus  he  was  comparatively  secure  from  danger  of  attack 
by  the  Masai,  but  on  the  other  hand  his  movements  were  dependent  on 
those  of  the  traders,  who  are  never  in  a  hurry  as  long  as  there  is  anything 
to  be  made  by  remaining  in  camp.  On  such  occasions  he  devoted  himself 
to  hunting,  and  as  the  country  abounded  in  game  he  found  enough  to  do. 
Elephants,  zebras,  several  varieties  of  antelopes,  lions,  leopards,  and 
smaller  game  fell  before  his  rifle,  together  with  several  rhinoceroses  and 
buffaloes.  He  emphatically  avows  that  he  shot  these  animals  only  for 
food  and  not  for  the  mere  sport  of  killing.  The  meat  thus  obtained 
frequently  kept  his  camp  supplied  for  days  and  days  together. 

"  Mr.  Thomson,"  Fred  continued,."  is  enthusiastic  in  his  description 
of  the  Masai  warriors  whom  he  first  encountered.  The  elders  of  the 
tribe  came  fearlessly  into  camp  notwithstanding  that  in  the  previous 
year  they  had  attacked  nearly  every  caravan  that  entered  the  country, 
and  on  one  occasion  stabbed  about  forty  porters  without  the  least  provo- 
cation. He  says  they  were  magnificent  specimens  of  their  race,  considera- 
bly over  six  feet  in  height,  and  with  an  aristocratic  dignity  that  filled 
the  Englishman  with  admiration.  They  referred  to  the  attacks  upon  the 
caravans  as  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  and  said  it  was  only  because 
the  young  warriors  wanted  to  taste  blood  just  to  keep  themselves  in  prac- 
tice. Their  language  was  equivalent  to  the  old  adage  that '  boys  will  be 
boys,  and  their  wild  oats  must  be  sown.'  The  debate  ended  peacefully 
and,  luckily  for  the  strangers,  nearly  all  the  fighting-men  were  at  that 
time  away  on  a  cattle-stealing  expedition. 

"  The  Masai  people  had  a  great  horror  of  being  photographed,  as 
they  supposed  the  camera  was  a  bewitching-machine  which  would  work 
them  great  harm.  Mr.  Thomson  came  near  getting  into  trouble  by 
shooting  a  marabout  stork  which  he  saw  near  the  camp.  It  seems  that 
storks  and  adjutants  are  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  as  they,  along  with  the 
hyenas,  are  the  grave-diggers,  or  rather  the  graves  of  the  Masai.  These 
people  do  not  bury  or  bum  their  dead,  but  simply  throw  out  the  corpses 
to  be  devoured,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Parsees  of  Bombay  carry 
their  dead  to  the  Towers  of  Silence  on  Malabar  Hill  to  be  eaten  by 
vultures. 

"  The  hunting  was  so  good  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  camp  that  in 
one  day  our  friend  '  bagged '  four  rhinoceroses,  one  giraffe,  four  zebras. 
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and  four  antelopes,  all  within  six  hours.  He  saw  the  tracks  of  elephants 
and  buffaloes,  but  did  not  kill  any ;  though  a  hunter  from  the  traders' 
camp  managed  to  kill  an  elephant  whose  tusks  weighed  a  little  short  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  Masai  people  proved  to  be  inveterate  thieves, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  precautions,  not  a  day  passed  without  the 
loss  of  more  or  less  property  which  the  light-fingered  scoundrels  man- 
aged to  lay  their  hands  on.  Mr.  Thomson  was  looked  upon  as  a  won- 
derful worker  of  magic,  but  even  the  respect  that  was  due  him  as  a  ma- 
gician did  not  prevent  the  people  from  stealing  his  goods. 

"  On  the  road  the  Masai  used  to  rush  up  to  the  caravan  singly  or  in 
twos  or  threes  and  attempt  to  carry  off  the  loads  from  the  porters' 
heads ;  if  they  failed  no  effort  was  made  to  punish  them ;  and  if  they 
succeeded  they  were  not  pursued  to  any  great  distance,  as  their  friends 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  their  rescue.  At  night  the  camp  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  stockade  or  a  fence  of  thorns,  and  several  times  the  Masai 
attempted  to  enter  the  stockades  and  stampede  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  caravan.  Hostile  demonstrations  were  numerous,  and  escapes  from 
fights  exceedingly  narrow. 

^'  At  a  convenient  point  on  the  road  Mr.  Thomson  left  the  caravan 
temporarily,  to  make  a  flying  trip  to  Mount  Kenia  with  a  selected  party 
of  his  best  men.  He  kept  up  his  character  of  magician,  and,  by  an  in- 
genious ruse  with  his  teeth  (two  of  which  were  fake),  he  carried  convic- 
tion with  his  assertion.  '  Come  to  me,'  he  said  to  one  of  the  wondering 
warriors,  '  and  I  will  cut  off  your  nose  and  put  it  on  again.  Just  look 
at  my  teeth ;  see  how  firm  they  are,'  and  as  he  said  so  he  tapped  them 
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with  his  knuckles.  *  Now  I  turn  my  head  and,  see,  the  teeth  are  gone ;' 
and  the  crowd  shrank  back  in  dismay  and  was  on  the  point  of  seeking 
safety  in  flight.  '  Hold  on  a  moment,'  said  the  white  magician,  and 
with  another  turn  of  the  head  he  put  the  teeth  in  place  and  stood  smil- 
ing before  the  petrified  spectators. 

"  He  says  his  artificial  teeth  were  perfect  treasures  to  him,  and  doubt- 
less to  their  aid  he  owed  his  safety.  But  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up  his 
exhibition  so  frequently  that  it  soon  became  a  nuisance.  His  man  Mar- 
tin pretended  also  to  be  a  magician,  and  told  one  of  the  Masai  women 
that  he  could  cut  off  his  finger  and  restore  it  immediately.  As  he  ex- 
tended the  finger  the  woman  suddenly  seized  it  and  half  bit  it  off,  which 
raised  a  howl  from  Martin,  and  caused  him  for  the  future  to  make  no 
further  boasts  of  his  magical  skill. 

"  The  expedition  reached  the  foot  of  Mount  Kenia,  but  all  thought 
of  ascending  it  had  to  be  given  up,  as  the  Masai  were  very  troublesome 
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and  food  was  scarce.  The  mountain  is  thought  to  be  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  snow.  Like 
its  great  neighbor  to  the  south,  it  is  believed  to  be  an  extinct  volcano. 
In  fact,  the  proofs  of  its  former  character  are  clearly  shown  in  beds  of 
lava  and  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action.  Up  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
thousand  feet  its  slope  is  very  gentle,  but  after  that  it  rises  in  a  sharp 
cone  almost  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  of  as- 
cent. The  slope  of  the  peak  is  so  steep  that  the  snow  slides  off  in  places 
and  reveals  the  rocks,  and  to  this  circumstance  Kenia  owes  its  Masai 
name  of  Donyo  Egere  or  '  Speckled  Mountain.' 

"  With  various  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  Mr.  Thomson  pushed 
his  exploration  to  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  he  reached 
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about  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Near  the  lake 
he  found  a  people  unlike  the  Masai,  as  they  had  a  decidedly  negro  type 
of  countenance.  The  Masai  have  very  Httle  to  identify  them  with  the 
negro,  and  Mr.  Thomson  says  they  can  in  no  sense  be  called  negroes.  In 
their  cranial  development,  as  in  their  language,  they  are  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  natives  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  and  occupy  a  far 
higher  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

"  The  Masai  people  are  divided  into  some  ten  or  twelve  tribes,  and 
these  tribes  or  clans  have  many  smaller  divisions.  Some  are  more  aris- 
tocratic than  others,  and  there  is  hardly  a  time  when  two  or  more  of  them 
are  not  indulging  in  war.  Some  of  these  wars  have  resulted  in  the  al- 
most complete  destruction  of  the  defeated  tribes,*  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  remnant  from  the  country ;  the  defeated  ones  becoming  peaceful  and 
orderly,  and  the  victors  more  insolent  than  ever.  The  boys  in  all  the 
lighting  tribes  are  trained  to  war ;  they  live  apart  from  the  families  ajid 
are  under  the  control  of  a  leader  who  is  elected  by  ballot,  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  settles  disputes,  and  may  be  turned 
out  of  office  whenever  he  becomes  unpopular  with  the  majority. 

'  "  The  clothing  of  a  Masai  boy  consists  of  a  coating  of  grease  and 
clay  rubbed  over  his  skin.  When  he  becomes  old  enough  he  is  equipped 
with  a  bow  and  arrows  with  which  he  practises  upon  small  animals,  and 
occasionally  upon  his  playmates.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  distension 
of  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  which  are  nursed  as  carefully  as  the  budding 
mustache  of  more  civilized  lands.  A  slender  stick  is  thrust  through  tJie 
lobe,  then  a  larger  one  is  inserted,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  a 
piece  of  ivory  six  inches  long  can  be  inserted  endwise. 

*'  When  the  boy  blossoms  into  a  warrior  he  is  equipped  with  a  spear 
having  a  blade  thirty  inches  long,  a  short  sword,  and  a  knob-stick ;  the 
latter  intended  for  throwing  at  an  advancing  enemy,  or  crushing  the 
skull  of  a  disabled  one  on  the  ground.  All  these  weajions  are  made  by 
an  inferior  tribe  that  lives  in  the  land  of  the  Masai,  and  is  compelled  to  do 
their  menial  work  ;  from  another  tribe  of  the  same  low  grade  the  Masai 
purchase  their  shields,  as  they  never  make  their  own.  The  markings  and 
a(iomments  on  a  shield  show  to  what  tribe  or  clan  its  owner  belongs. 

"  When  going  to  war  a  Masai  removes  the  stretchers  from  his  ears 
and  substitutes  a  tassel  of  iron  rings,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  covers  his 
shoulders  with  a  mantle  of  kite's  feathers ;  winds  a  strip  of  cotton  about 
his  neck,  and  allows  it  to  wave  behind  him  as  he  runs ;  places  his  sword 
and  knob-stick  in  his  belt ;  anoints  his  body  with  grease  and  clay ;  dec- 
orates his  legs  with  streamers  of  the  long  hair  of  the  colobus  monkey, 
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SO  that  he  suggests  the  Winged  Mercury.  On  his  head  is  a  remarkable 
contrivance  formed  of  ostrich  feathers,  stuck  into  a  band  of  leather  and 
fastened  around  the  face  in  an  elliptical  shape.  His  armament  is  com- 
pleted by  his  spear  and  shield,  and  thus  arrayed  he  is  ready  for  business, 
and  a  very  troublesome  fellow  he  is,  according  to  all  accounts. 

"  Making  war,  stealing  cattle  from  other  tribes,  plundering  caravans, 
and  similar  predatory  performances  make  up  the  life  of  a  Masai  warrior. 
When  a  man  marries  he  gives  up  fighting  and  settles  doAvn  into  domes- 
tic ways,  and  thus  it  happens  that  all  the  warriors  in  Masai  land  are 
single  men.  Mr.  Thomson  says  the  Masai  women  are  the  handsomest 
of  their  sex  in  all  Africa ;  they  are  slender  and  graceful,  and  distinctly 
ladylike  both  in  manner  and  physique.  They  are  dressed  in  bullock's 
hides,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  scraped ;  their  heads  are  shaved 
smooth,  and  sometimes  their  faces  are  painted  wliite." 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  Fred,  "  that  they  wear  great  quan- 
tities of  ware,  the  same  as  did  the  women  of  Chumbiri  described  by  Mr. 
Stanley  on  the  Congo." 

''  That  is  true,"  Frank  replied, "  and  the  amount  of  wire  worn  by  the 
Masai  women  is  something  wonderful.  Telegraph  wire  is  coiled  around 
the  lower  limbs  from  the  knees  to  the  ankles,  and  around  the  arms  both 
above  and  below  the  elbow.  Kound  the  neck  more  wire  is  coiled ;  it  is 
arranged  in  a  horizontal  shape,  so  that  the  head  seems  to  be  sticking  up 
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SO  that  he  suggests  the  Winged  Mercury.  On  his  head  is  a  remarkable 
contrivance  formed  of  ostrich  feathers,  stuck  into  a  band  of  leather  and 
fastened  around  the  face  in  an  elliptical  shape.  His  armament  is  com- 
pleted by  his  spear  and  shield,  and  thus  arrayed  he  is  ready  for  business, 
and  a  very  troublesome  fellow  he  is,  according  to  all  accounts. 

"  Making  war,  stealing  cattle  from  other  tribes,  plundering  caravans, 
and  similar  predatory  performances  make  up  the  life  of  a  Masai  warrior. 
When  a  man  marries  he  gives  up  fighting  and  settles  down  into  domes- 
tic ways,  and  thus  it  happens  that  all  the  warriors  in  Masai  land  are 
single  men.  Mr.  Thomson  says  the  Masai  women  are  the  handsomest 
of  their  sex  in  all  Africa ;  they  are  slender  and  graceful,  and  distinctly 
ladylike  both  in  manner  and  physique.  They  are  dressed  in  bullock's 
hides,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  scraped ;  their  heads  are  shaved 
smooth,  and  sometimes  their  faces  are  painted  white." 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  Fred,  "  that  they  wear  great  quan- 
tities of  wire,  the  same  as  did  the  women  of  Chumbiri  described  by  Mr. 
Stanley  on  the  Congo." 

"  That  is  true,"  Frank  replied, "  and  the  amount  of  wire  worn  by  the 
Masai  women  is  something  wonderful.  Telegraph  wire  is  coiled  around 
the  lower  limbs  from  the  knees  to  the  ankles,  and  around  the  arms  both 
above  and  below  the  elbow.  Round  the  neck  more  wire  is  coiled ;  it  is 
arranged  in  a  horizontal  shape,  so  that  the  head  seems  to  be  sticking  up 
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through  an  inverti3d  platter.  The  wire  is  put  on  when  the  women  are 
young  and  is  never  removed,  consequently  the  limbs  present  a  withered 
appearance,  the  legs  being  of  a  uniform  size  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 
The  weight  of  iron  wire  worn  by  a  Masai  woman  varies  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds ;  in  addition  to  this,  she  carries  great  quantities  of  beads 
and  iron  chains  around  her  neck. 
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"  It  seems  almost  a  wonder,"  Frank  continued,  "  that  Mr.  Thomson 
with  his  small  party  was  able  to  make  his  way  safely  through  Masai 
Land  and  back  to  the  coast,  as  he  did." 

''  Perhaps  it  is  a  greater  wonder,"  said  Fred,  "  that  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton,  whose  life  I  have  been  reading,  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion, went  through  Masiii  Land  unharmed,  to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  Mwanga,  the  King  of  Uganda." 

''How  did  it  happen  that  he  ventured  there?" 

"  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  had  been  once  to  Uganda  by  the  same 
route  that  Mr.  Stanley  followed,  and  the  bishop  found  that  route  very  un- 
healthy, and  became  so  ill  that  he  was  sent  back  before  reaching  Kubaga. 
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When  he  started  again  for  Uganda,  in  the  early  part  of  1885,  he  decided 
upon  going  through  Masai  Land,  as  the  route  was  much  shorter  and  the 
country  far  less  swampy  and  pestiferous.  The  only  perils  were  from  the 
terrible  Masai ;  they  repeatedly  barred  his  way,  and  several  times  were 
on  the  point  of  attacking  his  caravan,  but,  by  a  determined  but  gentle 
bearing,  he  managed  to  prevent  actual  hostilities.  Some  of  his  property 
was  stolen  in  spite  of  all  watchfulness,  but  there  was  no  bloodshed  on 
either  side. 

*'  When  the  caravan  was  within  fifty  miles  of  Lake  Victoria  and  all 
danger  was  supposed  to  be  passed.  Bishop  Hannington  decided  to  leave 
the  caravan  in  camp  and  proceed  with  fifty  of  his  followers  to  the  lake, 
whence  he  would  send  word  to  the  king  of  his  approach.  When  he  was 
near  the  Kipon  Falls  of  the  Victoria  Nile  he  was  imprisoned  by  a  band, 
of  armed  men  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  a  hut  until  word  could  be  sent 
to  the  king.  After  an  imprisonment  of  eight  days  he  was  killed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  king's  orders." 

"Why  did  the  king  wish  to  put  him  to  death?"  Frank  inquired. 

"  The  king,  who  had  but  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  Mtesa,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  easily  swayed  by  his 
councillors.  The  latter  were  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  Europeans,  as 
they  foresaw  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their  power  through  the  advent 
of  the  strangers ;  they  worked  upon  the  young  king  and  aroused  his 
jealousy,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  take  severe  measures.  The  natives 
who  had  become  converted  to  Christianity  were  put  to  death  or  other- 
wise maltreated,  no  less  than  thirty  being  bound  together  and  placed  on 
a  pile  of  wood  where  they  were  burned  alive  on  account  of  their  religion. 
The  missionaries  were  imprisoned,  all  teaching  of  religion  was  prohib- 
ited, and  the  prospect  was  gloomy. 

"The  old  king,  Mtesa,  was  always  opposed  to  the  exploration  of 
Masai  Land,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Europeans  coming  to  his  domin- 
ions from  that  direction.  His  son  and  all  the  councillors  had  the  same 
feeling,  and  it  is  now  known  that  when  Mr.  Thomson  reached  the  shore 
of  the  lake  by  that  route  he  was  in  greater  danger  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. The  chief  of  the  region  bordering  the  lake  was  severely  repri- 
manded and  removed  from  office  because  he  failed  to  bind  the  white 
man  and  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Rubaga. 

"  Just  as  the  bishop  was  approaching  Uganda  by  the  Masai  route, 
news  came  to  the  king  that  the  Germans  had  seized  some  ports  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  were  about  to  take  possession  of  all  the  country 
up  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria.    This  information  created  great  alarm, 
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as  it  foreboded  an  advance  of  the  white  men  in  that  direction ;  while  it 
was  under  discussion  Bishop  Hannington  reached  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  notice  of  his  arrival  was  sent  to  the  king. 

"  From  the  Ugandan  point  of  view  all  white  men  were  alike,  and  all 
were  at  that  time  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  After  a 
short  deliberation  with  his  councillors  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  bish- 
op should  be  put  to  death ;  he  had  advocated  sending  him  back  to  the 
coast,  but  was  easily  persuaded  to  the  severer  course. 

"  The  manner  of  his  death  is  thus  told  by  his  biographer : 

"  He  was  conducted  to  an  open  space  without  the  village,  and  found  himself 
surrounded  once  more  by  his  own  men.  With  a  wild  shout  the  warriors  fell  upon 
his  helpless  caravan  men,  and  their  flashing  spears  soon  covered  the  ground  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  In  that  supreme  moment  we  have  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing that  the  bishop  faced  his  destiny  like  a  Christian  and  a  man.  As  the  soldiers 
told  off  to  murder  him  closed  round  he  made  one  last  use  of  that  commanding 
mien  which  never  failed  to  secure  for  him  the  respect  of  the  most  savage.  Draw- 
ing himself  up  he  looked  around,  and  as  they  momentarily  hesitated  with  poised 
weapons  he  spoke  a  few  words  which  graved  themselves  upon  their  memories  and 
which  they  afterwards  repeated  just  as  they  were  heard.  He  bade  them  tell  the 
king  that  he  was  about  to  die  for  the  B-a-ganda,  and  that  he  had  purchased  the 
road  to  Buganda  with  his  life.  Tlien,  as  they  still  hesitated,  he  pointed  to  his 
own  gun,  which  one  of  them  discharged,  and  the  great  and  noble  spirit  leaped 
forth  from  its  broken  house  of  clay  and  entered  with  exceeding  joy  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King." 

"  The  death  of  Bishop  Hannington  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  the  capital  of  Uganda  has  by  no 
means  stopped  the  work  of  the  London  mis- 
sion societies,"  the  Doctor  remarked,  as  Fred 
concluded  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation. "  For  a  time  it  has  been  suspended 
in  Uganda,  but  the  eflFort  at  Christianizing 
Africa  is  being  vigorously  pushed  elsewhere. 
New  stations  are  being  opened  every  year, 
and  I  have  just  read  in  a  newspaper  that  a 
small  steamboat  will  soon  be  placed  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Ja/me8  Hannington^  in  memory  of  the  hero 
UGANDA  HEAD-DRKss.  mlssiouary,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  great 

use  in  bringing  the  people  of  Central  Africa  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ways 

and  works  of  civilization." 
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"  Hovf  do  they  get  up  their  hunting  expeditions  ?"  Fred  asked. 

"  The  usual  plan,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  is  to  fit  out  one  or  two  wag- 
ons with  provisions,  guns,  ammunition,  and  trade  goods  for  several 
months,  and  then  strike  into  the  wilderness  away  from  all  settlements. 
Two  or  three  saddle-horses,  together  with  donkeys,  oxen,  cows,  and 
sheep,  constitute  the  live-stock  of  the  expedition.  In  Central  Africa  it 
would  be  impossible  to  travel  with  wagons,  owing  to  the  dense  vegeta- 
tion and  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  is  full  of  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, but  in  South  Africa  the  circumstances  are  different.  The  coun- 
try is  not  densely  wooded,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  absolutely  treeless. 
Sometimes  water  is  found  there  with  difficulty,  and  every  volume  of 
hunting  adventures  in  South  Africa  contains  stories  of  the  suflFerings  of 
men  and  animals  through  scarcity  or  absence  of  water.  But  this  scar- 
city of  water  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the  hunter." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Where  the  springs  and  water-holes  are  far  apart  the  wild  animals 
must  go  long  distances  to  drink,  and  if  the  hunter  watches  in  their  neigh- 
borhood he  will  have  plenty  of  what  he  calls  '  sport.'  A  favorite  plan 
of  these  African  hunters  is  to  conceal  themselves  near  a  spring  and 
shoot  the  elephants,  lions,  and  other  large  beasts  as  they  come  for 
water." 

"  That  ought  to  be  very  easy,"  said  one  of  the  youths. 

"  Not  as  easy  as  you  might  suppose,"  was  the  reply,  "  nor  is  it  with- 
out danger.  In  the  first  place  very  few  of  the  animals  visit  the  springs 
in  the  daytime,  their  drinking  being  done  at  night.  Furthermore,  they 
choose  the  hours  when  there  is  no  moon,  and  thus  reduce  the  chance  of 
being  seen.  In  the  moonless  part  of  a  month  they  come  at  any  hour 
between  darkness  and  daylight,  but  usually  about  midnight ;  on  the 
nights  when  the  moon  shines  they  select  the  hours  when  it  is  below  the 
horizon.  Thus  if  the  moon  rises  early  they  wait  until  it  has  set,  and  if 
it  rises  late  they  come  to  drink  before  it  is  above  the  horizon.  One 
hunter  says  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  habit  there  is  many  a  lion, 
rhinoceros,  or  elephant  now  roaming  the  forests  of  South  Africa  that 
would  have  fallen  before  his  rifle,  lie  says  he  has  frequently  heard  a 
lion  lapping  the  water  within  a  dozen  paces  of  him  when  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  brute." 

"  Do  all  the  wild  animals  of  Africa  observe  this  rule  ?" 

"  None  of  them  do  so  absolutely,  apd  some  are  more  observant  of 
it  than  others.  But  all  seem  to  know  that  there  is  danger  near  their 
drinking-places,  and  they  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 
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KAR-STRETCllERS   IND  EAR-ORNAMENTS. 


SO  that  he  suggests  the  Winged  Mercury.  On  his  head  is  a  remarkable 
contrivance  formed  of  ostrich  feathers,  stuck  into  a  band  of  leather  and 
fastened  around  the  face  in  an  elliptical  shape.  His  armament  is  com- 
pleted by  his  spear  and  shield,  and  thus  arrayed  he  is  ready  for  business, 
and  a  very  troublesome  fellow  he  is,  according  to  all  accounts. 

"  Making  war,  stealing  cattle  from  other  tribes,  plundering  caravans, 
and  similar  predatory  performances  make  up  the  life  of  a  Masai  warrior. 
When  a  man  marries  he  gives  up  fighting  and  settles  down  into  domes- 
tic ways,  and  thus  it  happens  that  all  the  warriors  in  Masai  land  are 
single  men.  Mr.  Thomson  says  the  Masai  women  are  the  handsomest 
of  their  sex  in  aU  Africa ;  they  are  slender  and  graceful,  and  distinctly 
ladylike  both  in  manner  and  physique.  They  are  dressed  in  bullock's 
hides,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  scraped ;  their  heads  are  shaved 
smooth,  and  sometimes  their  faces  are  painted  white." 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  Fred,  "  that  they  wear  great  quan- 
tities of  wire,  the  same  as  did  the  women  of  Chumbiri  described  bv  Mr. 
Stanley  on  the  Congo." 

"  That  is  true,"  Frank  replied, "  and  the  amount  of  wire  worn  by  the 
Masai  women  is  something  wonderful.  Telegraph  wire  is  coiled  around 
the  lower  limbs  from  the  knees  to  the  ankles,  and  around  the  arms  both 
above  and  below  the  elbow.  Round  the  neck  more  wire  is  coiled ;  it  is 
arranged  in  a  horizontal  shape,  so  that  the  head  seems  to  be  sticking  up 
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through  an  inverted  platter.  The  wire  is  put  on  when  the  women  are 
young  and  is  never  removed,  consequently  the  limbs  present  a  withered 
appearance,  the  legs  being  of  a  uniform  size  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 
The  weight  of  iron  wire  worn  by  a  Masai  woman  varies  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds ;  in  addition  to  this,  she  carries  great  quantities  of  beads 
and  iron  chains  around  her  neck. 


MASAI    MARRIED    WOMAN,  WITH  PAINTED   FACE. 


"  It  seems  almost  a  wonder,"  Frank  continued,  "  that  Mr.  Thomson 
with  his  small  party  was  able  to  make  his  way  safely  through  Masai 
Land  and  back  to  the  coast,  as  he  did." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  greater  wonder,"  said  Fred,  "  that  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton,  whose  life  I  have  been  reading,  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion, went  through  Masai  Land  unharmed,  to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  Mwanga,  the  King  of  Uganda." 

"How  did  it  happen  that  he  ventured  there?" 

"  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  had  been  once  to  Uganda  by  the  same 
route  that  Mr.  Stanley  followed,  and  the  bishop  found  that  route  very  un- 
healthy, and  became  so  ill  that  he  was  sent  back  before  reaching  Kubaga. 
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When  he  started  again  for  Uganda,  in  the  early  part  of  1885,  he  decided 
upon  going  through  Masai  Land,  as  the  route  was  much  shorter  and  the 
country  far  less  swampy  and  pestiferous.  The  only  perils  were  from  the 
terrible  Masai ;  they  repeatedly  barred  his  way,  and  several  times  were 
on  the  point  of  attacking  his  caravan,  but,  by  a  determined  but  gentle 
bearing,  he  managed  to  prevent  actual  hostilities.  Some  of  his  property 
was  stolen  in  spite  of  all  watchfulness,  but  there  was  no  bloodshed  on 
either  side. 

*'  When  the  caravan  was  within  fifty  miles  of  Lake  Victoria  and  all 
danger  was  supposed  to  be  passed.  Bishop  Hannington  decided  to  leave 
the  caravan  in  camp  and  proceed  with  fifty  of  his  foDowers  to  the  lake, 
whence  he  would  send  word  to  the  king  of  his  approach.  When  he  was 
near  the  Eipon  Falls  of  the  Victoria  Nile  he  was  Imprisoned  by  a  band, 
of  armed  men  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  a  hut  until  word  could  be  sent 
to  the  king.  After  an  imprisonment  of  eight  days  he  was  killed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  king's  orders." 

"Why  did  the  king  wish  to  put  him  to  death?"  Frank  inquired. 

"  The  king,  who  had  but  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  Mtesa,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  easily  swayed  by  his 
councillors.  The  latter  were  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  Europeans,  as 
they  foresaw  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their  power  through  the  advent 
of  the  strangers ;  they  worked  upon  the  young  king  and  aroused  his 
jealousy,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  take  severe  measures.  The  natives 
who  had  become  converted  to  Christianity  were  put  to  death  or  other- 
wise maltreated,  no  less  than  thirty  being  bound  together  and  placed  on 
a  pile  of  wood  where  they  were  burned  alive  on  account  of  their  religion. 
The  missionaries  were  imprisoned,  all  teaching  of  religion  was  prohib- 
ited, and  the  prospect  was  gloomy. 

"The  old  king,  Mtesa,  was  always  opposed  to  the  exploration  of 
Masai  Land,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Europeans  coming  to  his  domin- 
ions from  that  direction.  His  son  and  all  the  councillors  had  the  same 
feeling,  and  it  is  now  known  that  when  Mr.  Thomson  reached  the  shore 
of  the  lake  by  that  route  he  was  in  greater  danger  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. The  chief  of  the  region  bordering  the  lake  was  severely  repri- 
manded and  removed  from  office  because  he  failed  to  bind  the  white 
man  and  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Rubaga. 

"  Just  as  the  bishop  was  approaching  Uganda  by  the  Masai  route, 
news  came  to  the  king  that  the  Germans  had  seized  some  ports  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  were  about  to  take  possession  of  all  the  country 
up  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria.    This  information  created  great  alarm, 
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as  it  foreboded  an  advance  of  the  white  men  in  that  direction ;  while  it 
was  under  discussion  Bishop  Hannington  reached  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  notice  of  his  arrival  was  sent  to  the  king. 

"  From  the  Ugandan  point  of  view  all  white  men  were  alike,  and  all 
were  at  that  time  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  After  a 
short  deliberation  with  his  councillors  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  bish- 
op should  be  put  to  death ;  he  had  advocated  sending  him  back  to  the 
coast,  but  was  easily  })ersuaded  to  the  severer  course. 

"  The  manner  of  his  death  is  thus  told  by  his  biographer : 

"  He  was  conducted  to  an  open  space  without  the  village,  and  found  himself 
surrounded  once  more  by  his  own  men.  With  a  wild  shout  the  warriors  fell  upon 
his  helpless  caravan  men,  and  their  flashing  spears  soon  covered  the  ground  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  In  that  supreme  moment  we  have  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing that  the  bishop  faced  his  destiny  like  a  Christian  and  a  man.  As  the  soldiers 
told  off  to  murder  him  closed  round  he  made  one  last  use  of  that  commanding 
mien  which  never  failed  to  secure  for  him  the  respect  of  the  most  savage.  Draw- 
ing himself  up  he  looked  around,  and  as  they  momentarily  hesitated  with  poised 
weapons  he  spoke  a  few  words  which  graved  themselves  upon  their  memories  and 
which  they  afterwards  repeated  just  as  they  were  heard.  He  bade  them  tell  the 
king  that  he  was  about  to  die  for  the  B-a-ganda,  and  that  he  had  purchased  the 
road  to  Buganda  with  his  life.  Then,  as  they  still  hesitated,  he  pointed  to  his 
own  gun,  which  one  of  them  discharged,  and  the  great  and  noble  spirit  leaped 
forth  from  its  broken  house  of  clay  and  entered  with  exceeding  joy  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King." 

"  The  death  of  Bishop  Hannington  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  the  capital  of  Uganda  has  by  no 
means  stopped  the  work  of  the  London  mis- 
sion societies,"  the  Doctor  remarked,  as  Fred 
concluded  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation. "  For  a  time  it  has  been  suspended 
in  Uganda,  but  the  effort  at  Christianizing 
Africa  is  being  vigorously  pushed  elsewhere. 
New  stations  are  being  opened  every  year, 
and  I  have  just  read  in  a  newspaper  that  a 
small  steamboat  will  soon  be  placed  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
James  Hannington^  in  memory  of  the  hero 
missionary,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  great 

use  in  bringing  the  people  of  Central  Africa  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ways 

and  works  of  civilization." 
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conscious  of  all  that  was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the  operation  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This 
singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated 
fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking  around  at  the  beast.  This  pe- 
culiar state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  camivora ;  and,  if  so, 
it  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death. 
"  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the 
back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot 
him  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  yards.  Uis  gun,  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in 
both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediately  left  me  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh. 
Another  man  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buf- 
falo, attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe 
and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  re- 
ceived took  effect,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  must  have  been  the  paroxysms  of  his  dying  rage.  Besides  crushing 
the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth  wounds  in  the  upper  part  of  my  arm." 

"  Dr.  Livingstone  resembled  Mr.  Stanley  in  having  no  special  fond- 
ness for  hunting,"  continued  Doctor  Bronson,  "and  he  has  given  us 
comparatively  few  hunting  adventures  m  the  record  of  his  explorations. 
He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  the  people  of  South  Africa 
hunt  game  by  driving,  in  the  seasons  when  water  is  scarce  and  the  wild 
animals  congregate  near  the  places  where  they  can  drink.  They  arrange 
two  hedges  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  each  hedge  being  a  mile  or 
two  in  length  and  fully  a  mile  across  at  the  entrance.  Then  a  large 
party  of  men  go  out  quietly,  and  move  so  as  to  drive  the  game  into  the 
opening.  The  hedges  are  low  at  first,  but  as  they  approach  each  other 
they  are  increased  in  strength,  so  that  the  animals  cannot  break  through 
them.  The  enclosure  is  called  a  '  hopo ;'  at  its  end  there  is  a  pit  with  a 
fall  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  end  of  the  hopo,  so  that  the  animals 
which  jump  in  cannot  easily  spring  out  again.  BuflFaloes,  zebras,  giraffes, 
hartebeests,  gnus,  antelopes,  oryxes,  and  similar  animals  are  caught  in 
these  pits ;  sometimes  lions  are  driven  in,  but  they  can  easily  spring  over 
the  hedges,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  stop  them." 

"  That  kind  of  hunting  is  not  confined  to  South  Africa,  I  beUeve," 
said  Frank. 

"  Not  by  anj^  means,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  is  known  over  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  world.  It  is  used  in  India  and  Ceylon  for  trapping  elephants, 
in  Australia  for  capturing  kangaroos,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
other  animals.  Hunting  by  lattue,  or  beating,  is  as  old  almost  as  man 
himself,  and  has  been  practised  in  all  ages ;  the  chief  difference  between 
the  ordinary  hunt  by  hattue  and  the  capture  of  game  in  a  hopo  is  that 
in  the  latter  instance  the  game  is  caught  in  a  pit  or  enclosure,  while  usu- 
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"  Ho\7  do  they  get  up  their  hunting  expeditions  ?"  Fred  asked. 

"  The  usual  plan,"  repUed  the  Doctor,  "  is  to  fit  out  one  or  two  wag- 
ons with  provisions,  guns,  ammunition,  and  trade  goods  for  several 
months,  and  then  strike  into  the  wilderness  away  from  all  settlements. 
Two  or  three  saddle-horses,  together  with  donkeys,  oxen,  cows,  and 
sheep,  constitute  the  live-stock  of  the  expedition.  In  Central  Africa  it 
would  be  impossible  to  travel  with  wagons,  owing  to  the  dense  vegeta- 
tion and  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  is  full  of  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, but  in  South  Africa  the  circumstances  are  different.  The  coun- 
try is  not  densely  wooded,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  absolutely  treeless. 
Sometimes  water  is  found  there  with  difficulty,  and  every  volume  of 
hunting  adventures  in  South  Africa  contains  stories  of  the  sufferings  of 
men  and  animals  through  scarcity  or  absence  of  water.  But  this  scar- 
city of  water  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the  hunter." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Where  the  springs  and  water-holes  are  far  apart  the  wild  animals 
must  go  long  distances  to  drink,  and  if  the  hunter  watches  in  their  neigh- 
borhood he  will  have  plenty  of  what  he  calls  '  sport.'  A  favorite  plan 
of  these  African  hunters  is  to  conceal  themselves  near  a  spring  and 
shoot  the  elephants,  lions,  and  other  large  beasts  as  they  come  for 
water." 

"  That  ought  to  be  very  easy,"  said  one  of  the  youths. 

"  Not  as  easy  as  you  might  suppose,"  was  the  reply,  "  nor  is  it  with- 
out danger.  In  the  first  place  very  few  of  the  animals  visit  the  springs 
in  the  daytime,  their  drinking  being  done  at  night.  Furthermore,  they 
choose  the  hours  when  there  is  no  moon,  and  thus  reduce  the  chance  of 
being  seen.  In  the  moonless  part  of  a  month  they  come  at  any  hour 
between  darkness  and  daylight,  but  usually  about  midnight ;  on  the 
nights  when  the  moon  shines  they  select  the  hours  when  it  is  below  the 
horizon.  Thus  if  the  moon  rises  early  they  wait  until  it  has  set,  and  if 
it  rises  late  they  come  to  drink  before  it  is  above  the  horizon.  One 
hunter  says  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  habit  there  is  many  a  lion, 
rhinoceros,  or  elephant  now  roaming  the  forests  of  South  Africa  that 
would  have  fallen  before  his  rifle.  He  says  he  has  frequently  heard  a 
lion  lapping  the  wat^r  within  a  dozen  paces  of  him  when  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  brute." 

"  Do  all  the  wild  animals  of  Africa  observe  this  rule  ?" 

"  None  of  them  do  so  absolutely,  apd  some  are  more  observant  of 
it  than  others.  But  all  seem  to  know  that  there  is  danger  near  their 
drinking-places,  and  they  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 
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"A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  spot  for  conceal- 
ment, and  in  making  his  selection  the  hunter  has  many  things  to  think 
of.  He  must  carefully  observe  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  make  sure 
that  it  blows  towards  him  from  the  places  whence  the  animals  approach 
the  drinking-spot.  '  Then,  if  possible,  he  must  so  station  himself  that 
elephants,  giraffes,  and  other  large  animals  will  be  outlined  against  the 
sky  as  they  come  within  his  range.  He  digs  a  pit  three  or  four  feet 
deep  and  surrounds  it  with  brushwood  so  that  the  change  of  the  ground 
is  not  likely  to  be  noticed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  convenient  ant-hiU 
close  to  the  drinking-place,  and  if  so  this  f  otms  an  excellent  shooting-box, 
as  the  animals  are  famihar  with  its  appearance  and  therefore  are  not 
likely  to  suspect  that  it  conceals  anything  dangerous. 

''  One  famous  hunter,  Andersson,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  night 
ambush  beside  an  African  pool,  frequented  by  large  animals,  is  worth  all 
other  modes  of  enjoying  a  gun  put  together.  Other  hunters  express  the 
same  opinion,  though  some  of  them  admit  that  it  is  a  cruel  sort  of  sport, 
as  it  takes  the  prej'^  wholly  unawares  and  with  little  chance  for  defence 
or  escape.  The  peril  of  this  sort  of  hunting  is  that  sometimes  an  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  or  Uon  discovers  whence  came  the  shot  that  wounded 
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him,  and  charges  directly  at  the  spot.  In  such  a  case  the  hunter  in  his 
pit  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and  his  chief  hope  of  safety  is  by  a  well-directed 
bullet  when  his  assailant  is  within  short  range.  Sometimes  a  wounded 
or  frightened  elephant  runs  straight  to  the  spot,  in  his  terror,  and  is 
liable  to  kill  the  hunter  by  tumbling  upon  him.  There  is  one  instance  1 
have  read  of,  wherein  an  elephant  ran  directly  over  the  hunter,  who  was 
lying  flat  on  the  ground ;  the  great  feet  of  the  animal  grazed  the  head 
of  his  would-be  slayer,  but  did  not  harm  him.  Had  the  elephant  been 
less  frightened  he  would  have  made  short  work  of  the  man." 

"  Is  a  lion  more  dangerous  than  an  elephant  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  youths. 
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"  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them,"  Doctor  Bronson  an- 
swered, "as  both  are  to  be  dreaded,  perhaps  the  lion  more  than  tlie  larger 
animaL  Neither  the  lion  nor  the  elephant  will  attack  man  without 
provocation,  but  when  wounded  they  are  very  likely  to  turn  upon  their 
assailants.  The  courage  of  the  lion  has  been  greatly  overrated  in  story- 
books, and  also  his  noble  conduct.  The  hunters  who  have  made  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  written  about  him,  say  his  characteristics  are 
much  like  those  of  the  hyena,  and,  like  the  latter  beast,  he  is  a  skulking 
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rather  than  an  honorable  foe.  The  female  accompanied  by  her  young 
is  apt  to  be  dangerous,  but  as  for  the  male  lion  it  can  be  set  down  as 
pretty  certain  that  he  will  retire  from  danger  if  he  has  a  chance  to  do 
so,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity." 

"  Haven't  I  read  of  lions  watching  by  the  roadside  and  killing  men 
and  women  without  provocation  V  said  Fred. 

"  Undoubtedly  you  have,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  lions  thus  de- 
scribed are  the  dreaded  man-eaters,  who  rank  with  the  man-eating  tigers 
of  India.  Having  once  tasted  human  flesh  and  learned  how  easily  it  is 
procured,  they  lie  in  wait  by  the  roads  and  paths,  and  spring  upon  the 
unfortunates  who  come  within  their  reach.  A  man-eating  lion  will  pass 
through  an  entire  herd  of  cattle  to  get  at  one  of  the  herdsmen ;  his 
movements  are  as  stealthy  as  those  of  the  cat,  and  the  victim  never  has 
the  least  warning  of  his  enemy's  approach.  Very  properly  he  is  the 
subject  of  dread,  and  when  a  man-euter  appears  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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a  settlement,  large  rewards  are  offered  for  his  head.  Sometimes  there  is 
an  entire  suspension  of  work  and  business  until  the  man-eater  has  been 
killed  or  driven  away.  These  man-eaters  have  been  known  to  come  into 
a  camp,  spring  upon  a  man  asleep  by  the  side  of  his  companions,  drag 
him  into  the  bushes,  and  deliberately  kill  and  devour  him  under  protec- 
tion of  the  darkness.  While  the  lion,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
not  an  object  of  any  especial  dread  on  the  part  of  hunters,  aU  have  a 
terror  of  the  man-eater. 

"  You  never  know,  when  you  attack  a  lion,  whether  he  wiU  slink 
away  or  turn  upon  you ;  and  every  African  hunter  can  tell  stories  of 
narrow  escapes.  As  an  illustration  I  will  repeat  one  that  was  told  to 
Mr.  Andersson  by  the  hero  of  it. 

"  He  had  gone  out  with  some  of  his  friends  in  search  of  five  lions 
that  had  broken  into  his  cattle-enclosure  the  previous  night.  The  lions 
were  tracked  to  a  thicket  of  reeds,  which  were  set  on  fire,  the  hunters 
being  stationed  around  the  thicket  to  intercept  the  animals  as  they  came 
out.  One  lion  took  the  direction  in  which  two  of  the  hunters  were 
•stationed,  one  of  them  being  the  narrator  of  the  story. 

"He  fired,  inflicting  only  a  slight  wound.  Immediately  the  lion 
sprang  upon  him ;  he  thrust  his  gun  into  the  lion's  mouth,  but  the  weapon 
was  demolished  in  an  instant.  '  At  that  moment,'  said  he, '  the  other  hun- 
ter fired  and  the  lion  fell  with  a  broken  shoulder,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
rise  and  scamper  away.  But  the  lion  was  not  done  with  me ;  in  spite  of 
his  crippled  condition  he  came  after  me,  and  my  foot  catching  in  a 
creeper,  I  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  upon  me  again,  tearing  my  cloth- 
ing with  his  claws  and  grazing  the  skin  in  his  efforts  to  grasp  my  hip. 
He  laid  hold  of  my  left  wrist  and  crushed  it,  and  he  tore  my  right  hand 
so  that  I  was  totally  helpless.  Just  as  he  had  done  this  my  friend  came 
up  again,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  which  seized  the  lion  by  the  leg  and 
thus  drew  his  attention  from  me.  My  friend  watched  his  chance  and 
fired  at  very  close  range ;  the  ball  crashed  through  the  lion's  skull  and 
stretched  him  on  the  ground  by  my  side.'  The  mutilated  hunter  was 
carried  to  camp,  and  eventually  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  his  left 
wrist  was  permanently  crippled. 

"  Doctor  Livingstone  was  once  in  a  similar  peril,"  continued  Doctor 
Bronson,  as  he  opened  the  account  of  the  famous  missionary's  travels 
and  researches  in  South  Africa.    "  Here  is  his  account  of  the  occurrence : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of  lions  is  killed  the  others  take  the 
hint  and  leave  that  part  of  the  country.     So,  the  next  time  the  herds  were  at- 
tacked I  went  with  the  people  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
29 
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annoyance  by  destroying  one  of  the  marauders.  We  found  the  lions  on  a  small 
hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of  men 
was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually  closed  up,  ascending  pretty  near  each 
other.  Being  down  below  on  the  plain,  with  a  native  schoolmaster  named  Me- 
balwe,  a  most  excellent  man,  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting  on  a  rock,  within  the 
now  closed  circle  of  men.  Mebalwe  fired  at  him  before  I  could,  and  the  ball 
struck  the  rock  on  which  the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as 
a  dog  does  at  a  stick  or  stone  thrown  at  him ;  then,  leaping  away,  broke  through 
the  opening  circle  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  him,  per- 
haps on  account  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft. 

"When  the  circle  was  re-formed  we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it;  but  we 
were  afraid  to  fire  lest  we  should  strike  the  men,  and  they  allowed  the  beasts  to 
burst  through  also.  Seeing  we  could  not  get  the  people  to  kill  one  of  the  lions 
we  bent  our  steps  towards  the  village ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill,  however, 
I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  as  before,  but  he  had  a  little 
bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body, 
through  the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  then  called  out,  *  He  is 
shot !  he  is  shot !'  I  saw  the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush,  and, 
turning  to  the  people,  said,  *Stop  a  little,  till  I  load  again.'  When  in  the  act  of 
ramming  down  the  bullets  I  heard  a  shout. 
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"  Starting  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing 
upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  ray  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and 
we  both  came  to  the  ground  below  together.  Growling  horribly,  he  shook  me  as 
a  terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which 
seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  a  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of 
dreaminess  in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  quite 
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conscious  of  all  that  was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the  operation  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This 
singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated 
fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking  around  at  the  beast.  This  pe- 
culiar state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  camivora ;  and,  if  so, 
it  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death. 
"  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the 
back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot 
him  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  fiint  one,  missed  fire  in 
both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediately  left  me  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh. 
Another  man  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buf- 
falo, attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe 
and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  re- 
ceived took  effect,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  must  have  been  the  paroxysms  of  his  dying  rage.  Besides  crushing 
the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  t«eth  wounds  in  the  upper  part  of  my  arm." 

"  Dr.  Livingstone  resembled  Mr.  Stanley  in  having  no  special  fond- 
ness for  hunting,"  continued  Doctor  Bronson,  "and  he  has  given  us 
comparatively  few  hunting  adventures  in  the  record  of  his  explorations. 
He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Avay  the  people  of  South  Africa 
hunt  game  by  driving,  in  the  seasons  when  water  is  scarce  and  the  wild 
animals  congregate  near  the  places  where  they  can  drink.  They  arrange 
two  hedges  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  each  hedge  being  a  mile  or 
two  in  length  and  fully  a  mile  across  at  the  entrance.  Then  a  large 
party  of  men  go  out  quietly,  and  move  so  as  to  drive  the  game  into  the 
opening.  The  hedges  are  low  at  first,  but  as  they  approach  each  other 
they  are  increased  in  strength,  so  that  the  animals  cannot  break  through 
them.  The  enclosure  is  called  a  '  hopo ;'  at  its  end  there  is  a  pit  with  a 
fall  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  end  of  the  hopo,  so  that  the  animals 
which  jump  in  cannot  easily  spring  out  again.  BuflFaloes,  zebras,  giraffes, 
hartebeests,  gnus,  antelopes,  oryxes,  and  similar  animals  are  caught  in 
these  pits ;  sometimes  lions  are  driven  in,  but  they  can  easily  spring  over 
the  hedges,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  stop  them." 

"  That  kind  of  hunting  is  not  confined  to  South  Africa,  I  believe," 
said  Frank. 

"  Not  by  an  J'  means,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  is  known  over  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  world.  It  is  used  in  India  and  Ceylon  for  trapping  elephants, 
in  Austraha  for  capturing  kangaroos,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
other  animals.  Hunting  by  hattue^  or  beating,  is  as  old  almost  as  man 
himself,  and  has  been  practised  in  aU  ages ;  the  chief  difference  betAveen 
the  ordinary  hunt  by  lattue  and  the  capture  of  game  in  a  hopo  is  that 
in  the  latter  instance  the  game  is  caught  in  a  pit  or  enclosure,  while  usu- 
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ally  it  is  shot  or  otherwise  killed  as  the  lines  of  men  are  drawn  closel}'^ 
together.  In  many  hunts  of  this  sort  the  use  of  firearms  is  forbidden  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  accidents,  and  where  they  are  permitted  it  is 
generally  the  rule  to  fire  towards  the  outside  of  the  cordon  of  men  and 
not  towards  the  inside. 

"  One  of  the  most  famous  hunters  in  Africa,"  said  Doctor  Bronson, 
after  a  pause,  "  was  Paul  du  Chaillu,  who  has  written  several  books,  in- 
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teresting  alike  to  young  and  old.  When  he  first  published  the  account 
of  his  adventures  his  stories  were  received  with  incredulity,  but  as  Africa 
has  become  better  known  the  truth  of  his  assertions  has  been  made  mani- 
fest. He  was  the  first  white  man  to  hunt  the  goriUa,  and  probably  the 
first  who  ever  saw  one  of  those  animals.  In  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions he  travelled  some  eight  thousand  miles,  nearly  always  on  foot  and 
unaccompanied  by  a  white  man. 
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"Nearly  everywhere  that  he  went  he  managed  to  get  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  natives,  who  had  not  then  been  contaminated  by  contact 
with  the  Arab  slave-hunters.  Once  his  cook,  whom  he  had  brought  from 
the  coast,  attempted  to  poison  him,  and  with  this  object  put  two  spoon- 
fuls of  arsenic  in  Du  Chaillu's  soup.  The  great  overdose  caused  it  to  act 
as  an  emetic,  and  thus  the  explorer's  life  was  saved.  The  cook  fled  to 
the  woods  when  charged  with  the  attempt  to  kill  his  master,  but  was 
caught  by  the  natives  and  sentenced  to  death.  Du  Chaillu  interfered 
and  saved  the  fellow's  life,  and  he  was  delivered  in  chains  to  the  custody 
of  his  brothers,  who  came  to  intercede  for  him. 

"  Du  Chaillu  tells  of  one  tribe  of  natives  on  the  African  coast  who 
choose  their  chief  or  king  by  election,  and  may  therefore  be  called  re- 
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publicans.  When  a  king  dies  his  body  is  secretly  buried,  and  there  is 
mourning  for  six  days.  During  this  time  the  old  men  meet  to  choose  a 
new  king ;  the  choice  is  made  in  private,  and  neither  the  people  nor  the 
new  king  are  informed  of  the  result  until  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day.  The  information  is  kept  from  the  man  of  their  selection  until  the 
very  last. 

'*  As  soon  as  it  is  known  who  has  been  chosen  the  people  surround 
him,  pound  him  with  their  fists  or  with  sticks,  throw  all  sorts  of  disgust- 
ing objects  at  him,  spit  in  his  face,  kick  him,  roll  him  on  the  ground,  and 
otherwise  maltreat  and  abuse  him.  Those  who  cannot  get  at  him  by 
reason  of  the  crowd  utter  all  sorts  of  uncomplimentary  phrases,  and  they 
anathematize  not  only  him  but  all  his  relatives  in  every  generation.  Du 
Chaillu  thought  the  man's  hfe  was  in  real  danger ;  but  the  secret  of  the 
whole  business  was  shown  by  some  of  the  men  occasionally  shouting  out, 
'  You  are  not  our  king  yet ;  for  a  little  while  we  will  do  what  we  please 
with  you.    By  and  by  we  shall  have  to  obey  your  will.' 

"  He  is  expected  to  endure  all  this  with  a  smiling  face  and  to  keep 
his  temper  throughout.  When  it  has  gone  on  for  an  hour  or  so  he  is 
taken  to  the  old  king^s  house,  where  he  is  seated,  and  for  a  little  while 
receives  a  torrent  of  abuse,  but  this  time  it  is  entirely  in  words.  Then 
all  become  silent,  the  elders  rise  and  say,  the  people  repeating  after 
them: 

"  *  Now  we  choose  you  for  our  king ;  we  engage  to  listen  to  you  and 
to  obey  you.' 

"  Then  the  emblems  of  royalty  are  brought  out,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  coronation  take  place  with  the  most  profound  dignity.  The  king  is 
dressed  in  a  red  gown  and  receives  every  mark  of  respect  from  those 
who  so  lately  abused  him.  After  the  coronation  he  must  remain  for  six 
days  in  the  house,  and  during  all  this  period  there  are  loud  rejoicings, 
and  all  his  subjects  come  to  pay  their  respects.  The  old  king  was 
mourned  for  six  days,  and  it  is  considered  nothing  more  than  proper  that 
the  new  one  should  have  six  days  of  rejoicing.  The  fact  is,  the  new  one 
is  pretty  nearly  half  dead  at  the  end  of  the  festival,  as  he  is  obliged  to 
receive  all  comers  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  and  sit  down  and  eat  and 
drink  with  them.  Doubtless  he  is  thoroughly  happy  when  the  festival 
is  over,  and  he  can  walk  out  and  view  his  dominions. 

"  The  explorer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  gorilla,  and  his 
first  meeting  with  the  animal  makes  a  dramatic  scene  in  his  story.  He 
had  just  shot  a  snake,  which  his  men  devoured  with  delight,  but  our 
friend,  though  very  hungry,  could  not  venture  upon  this  sort  of  food. 
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HKAD   OF   KOOLOO-KAMBA. 


Noticing  some  sugar-canes  growing  near,  he  proceeded  to  cut  them,  in 
order  to  suck  the  juice  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite. 

"  As  he  was  cutting  the  canes,  assisted  by  his  men,  the  latter  called 

his  attention  to  several  that  had  been  broken 
down  and  chewed  into  fragments  while  oth- 
ers had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  was 
evidently  the  work  of  gorillas,  and  threw 
the  whole  party  into  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. The  tracks  in  the  soft  earth  showed 
that  there  were  several  gorillas  in  company, 
and  immediately  Du  Chaillu  proceeded  to 
hunt  them. 

"  He  di\ided  his  men  into  two  parties, 
one  led  by  himself  and  the  other  by  an  at- 
tendant named  Makinda.  The  animals  were 
supposed  to  be  behind  a  large  rock,  and  the  two  parties  moved  so  as  to 
encircle  it.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  which  had  a  very  human  sound, 
and  four  young  gorillas  ran  from  the  concealment  of  the  rock  towards 
the  forest.  He  says  they  ran  on  their  hind-legs  and  looked  wonderfully 
like  hairy  men  as  they  incUned  their  bodies  forward,  held  their  heads 
down,  and  to  all  appearances  were  like  men  run- 
ning for  their  lives  to  escape  from  danger.  Du 
Chaillu  fired  at  them,  but  hit  nothing,  and  the 
animals  made  good  their  escape.  The  party  ran 
after  them  till  all  were  out  of  breath  and  then 
returned  to  camp.  He  says  he  felt  very  much 
like  a  murderer,  as  the  animals  had  so  nearly  the 
appearance  of  humanity. 

"  Some  days  later  he  was  more  successful  in 
hunting  the  gorilla.  He  was  out  with  his  party, 
when  suddenly  the  sound  of  the  breaking  of  a 
branch  of  a  tree  was  heard.  The  natives  intimated  that  they  were  near 
a  gorilla,  and  very  cautiously  all  proceeded ;  soon  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  huge  beast  breaking  down  the  limbs  and  branches  of  the  tree^  to  get 
at  the  berries.  They  stood  still,  as  he  was  moving  in  their  direction,  and 
in  a  Uttle  while  he  was  right  in  front  of  them.  He  had  moved  through 
the  jungle  on  all  fours,  but  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  party  he  stood 
erect  like  a  man. 

"  Then  he  gave  vent  to  a  tremendous  barking  roar  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  and  beat  his  breasts  with  his  huge  fists  till  they  re- 
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sounded  like  drums.  This  is  the  gorilla's  mode  of  offering  defiance, 
roaring  and  beating  the  breast  at  the  same  time.  The  roar  begins  with 
a  sharp  bark,  like  that  of  an  angry  dog,  then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  roll, 
which  literally  and  closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder,  so  that  it 
is  sometimes  taken  for  it  when  the  animal  is  not  in  sight. 

"  The  gorilla  was  about  twelve  yards  from  Du  Chaillu  when  he  first 
appeared ;  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  then  stopped  and  roared  and  beat 
his  breasts  again,  then  made  another  advance  and  stopped  about  six 
yards  away.  As  he  stopped  a  second  time,  Du  Chaillu  fired  and  killed 
him.  The  shot  was  well  aimed,  and  death  was  almost  instantaneous. 
Measurement  showed  that  the  aniiAal  was  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
but  when  standing  erect,  at  his  first  appearance,  he  seemed  to  be  fully 
six  feet. 

"  During  his  wanderings  in  Africa  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  killed  several  go- 
rillas, whose  skins  and  skeletons  he  preserved  and  sent  to  England  and 
America,  where  they  attracted  much  attention  in  the  scientific  world.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  some  young 
gorillas  alive,  but  found  it  impossible  to  tame  them.  They  showed  the 
most  furious  temper  and  bit  at  everybody  who  came  near  them ;  at  first 
they  refused  food,  but  after  a  while  their  hunger  got  the  best  of  their  ob- 
stinacy and  they  ate  the  berries  and  leaves  that  were  gathered  for  them 
from  their  native  forests.  But  aU  sickened  and  died,  and  I  believe  that 
no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  taming  one  of  these  animals." 

"  Was  nothing  known  about  the  gorilla  until  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  hunted 
him  ?"  Fred  asked,  as  Doctor  Bronson  paused. 

"  Something  was  known  about  him,"  was  the  reply,, "  but  not  a  great 
deal ;  he  had  been  heard  of  for  several  centuries,  but  no  white  man  had 
ever  seen  a  living  or  even  a  dead  gorilla.  Dr.  Wilson,  a  missionary  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  the  skull  of  a  gorilla  in  1846,  and 
a  year  later  he  found  the  skull  and  part  of  the  skeleton  of  another. 
These  relics  were  sent,  one  to  Dr.  Savage,  of  Boston,  and  the  other — the 
second  discovery — to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

"  Wonderful  stories  were  told  about  this  animal  by  the  negroes.  It 
was  said  that  he  lurked  upon  trees,  by  the  roadside  or  overhanging  the 
paths,  drew  up  unsuspecting  passers-by  with  his  paws,  and  then  choked 
them  to  death.  He  was  said  to  carry  a  stick  or  stafl?  when  walking, 
and  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  defence ;  troops  of  gorillas  thus  attacked 
elephants  and  beat  them  to  death ;  the  gorilla  built  himself  a  house  of 
leaves  and  twigs  among  the  trees  and  sat  on  the  roof ;  and  sometimes 
whole  armies  of  gorillas  banded  together  for  purposes  of  war.    AU  these 
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stories  proved  to  be  fables ;  almost  the  only  truthful  account  of  the  go- 
rilla's prowess  was  that  he  was  a  terrible  fighter  and  more  than  a  match 
for  a  lion.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  says  that  the  lion  does  not  inhabit  the  same 
region  with  the  gorilla,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  latter  can  whip 
the  lion  in  ordinary  combat. 

"  The  strength  of  this  creature  is  prodigious.  A  young  one,  two  or 
three  years  old,  ^requires  four  strong  men  to  hold  it,  and  even  then  in 
its  struggles  it  is  likely  to  bite  one  or  more  of  them  severely.  It  can 
dent  a  musket  -  barrel  with  its  teeth,  and  an  adult  gorilla  will  bend  a 
musket  as  though  it  were  made  of  the  softest  wood.  It  can  break  off 
trees  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  single  blow  of  one  of  its 
fists  will  smash  a  man's  skull  Uke  a  sledge-hammer.  It  fights  with  arms 
and  teeth,  and  does  terrible  execution  with  both." 

"  Does  the  gorilla  walk  erect  like  man,  or  on  aU-fours  like  the  other 
members  of  the  a|)e  family  ?"  Frank  mquired. 

"  Ordinarily  it  walks  on  all-fours,"  the  Doctor  answered,  "  but  under 
certain  circumstances  it  stands  erect.  When  it  advances  to  meet  an  as- 
sailant, or  when  desiring  to  look  around,  it  rises  to  an  erect  position,  and 
then  assumes  its  greatest  resemblance  to  man.  If  you  look  at  the  hu- 
man and  the  gorilla  skeletons  side  by  side,  you  will  perceive  a  great  dif- 
ference in  their  structure  and  readily  understand  how  the  locomotion 
of  the  gorilla  on  his  hind-feet  alone  would  not  be  altogether  convenient. 
The  fore-legs,  or  arms,  of  the  gorilla  are  very  much  longer  than  those  of 
man,  and  also  very  nmch  stronger.  A  man  unarmed  could  offer  no 
practical  resistance  to  a  gorilla,  and  aU  who  have  hunted  him  under- 
stand this  fact." 

"  Do  they  hunt  him  with  anything  else  than  guns  ?" 
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"  No ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  only  do  so  on  very  rare  occasions.  The  rule 
of  the  gorilla-hunter  is  to  wait  until  the  animal  is  quite  near,  say  within 
twenty  feet,  before  firing.  Unless  the  first  shot  is  fatal  or  can  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  another  from  a  repeating  rifle  or  a  gun  in  the 
hands  of  others  standing  near,  the  man  who  fired  the  first  shot  is  almost 
certain  to  be  killed.  The  gorilla  rushes  upon  him,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  defence  or  flight.  A  single  blow  from  the  animal's  fist  generaUy 
terminates  the  struggle.  One  of  Du  Chaillu's  companions  was  kiUed  in 
this  way,  and  the  great  hunter  himself  had  a  narrow  escape.     He  said  it 
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was  very  trying  to  his  nerves  to  stand  and  wait  five  minutes  or  more 
while  the  gorilla  was  advancing  slowly,  halting  occasionally  to  beat  its 
breast  and  utter  its  cries,  until  he  was  in  the  very  short  range  desired." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  gorilla  to  man  ?"  Fred 
asked,  with  a  smile  developed  on 
his  face. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  hesitate 
to  discuss,  as  I  am  not  versed  in 
the  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  scientists.  Perhaps 
we'll  talk  that  over  some  other 
time,  when  we  have  more  light 
on  the  subject.  Du  Chaillu  says 
that  the  gorilla  skeleton,  the  skull 
excepted,  resembles  the  bony  frame 
of  man  more  than  does  that  of  any 
other  anthropoid  ape.  The  form 
and  proportion  of  the  pelvis,  the 
number  of  ribs,  the  length  of  the 
arm,  the  width  of  the  hand,  and 
the  structure  and  arches  of  the 
feet — all  these  characteristics  and 
some  of  its  habits,  appeared  to  the 

hunter  and  explorer  to  place  the  gorilla  nearer  to  man  than  any  other 
anthropoid  ape  is  placed.*' 

Doctor  Bronson  paused  and  looked  at  his  watch;  and  his  action 
was  taken  as  a  signal  for  suspending  the  talk  about  the  wild  animals  of 
Africa.  Frank  and  Fred  thanked  their  mentor  for  the  information  he 
had  given  them,  and  especially  about  the  gorilla ;  their  curiosity  had 
been  roused  by  the  repeated  mention  of  the  Soko  in  Mr.  Stanley's  story 
of  his  journey  "  through  the  Dark  Continent,"  and  consequently  the  ac- 
count of  this  strange  beast  was  heard  with  interest. 

And  as  their  conversation  comes  to  an  end  we  wiU  return  our  thanks 
to  the  trio  of  travellers,  Doctor  Bronson,  Frank,  and  Fred,  and  express 
the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  them  again. 
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